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More and more deéli- 
cate and attractive materials are 
being made with cotton in combi- 
nation with Tubize. 


More and more cotton 
manufacturers are experimenting 
with the finer 60, 70, 80 and 90 de- 
nier sizes of Tubize 

It’s the strength and 
soft, silky texture of Tubize which 
makes it ideal for combinations. 


Truly it is artificial silk 
at its highest point of perfection. 
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A Remedy 
For One Dye House Trouble 


©. NE of the many possible sources of trouble in the dye house is the 
use of improper alkalies—special alkali mixtures which are seldom 
uniform in strength and often of unknown or uncertain composition. 


For this reason the up-to-date dyer is inclining more and more to the 
use of straight 58% Soda Ash. Being a standard basic commodity, Soda 
Ash has a definite known composition and a published market value. With 
Mathieson 58% Soda Ash in his dye-bath formulas, the dyer is working 
with absolutely uniform alkali and can eliminate at least one source of 
trouble. 


In many cases where the so-called modified sodas are being used, the 
change to straight 58% Soda Ash also brings with it an immediate and 
substantial saving in alkali costs. For example, in preparing sulphur 
colors one pound of Soda Ash will do the same work as two pounds of 
modified soda. The desired results are obtained with half as much straight 
58% Soda Ash and at less than half the previous cost. 


Our technical staff will be glad to demonstrate 
these facts at any time to interested textile men. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43° STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE E CHARLOTTE 


avthe Manufacturer j 
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With the Publishers — 


COTTON 


Why You Never Get Sume New Ideas 


COTTON isn’t publishing everything about development in the textile 
field that would be of value to mill superintendents. 

This confession is made more cheerfully because papers in other fields 
are not giving 100 per cent service either. All have the same reason 
some material cannot be secured. Why it cannot be secured is best told 
in the words of Leon I. Thomas, used one time before the meeting of a 
western efficiency society. 

He had been talking about “getting the extra edge” on technical papers 
by contributions from readers. 

“Influence upon readers grows when other readers tell in a technical 
journal of their common problems and solutions. 

“An editor meets difficulties when he tries to get this sort of material 
for his paper. Brushing aside the ‘haven’t-the-time-to-put-into-it’ excuse, 
the main reason for refusing to allow magazine use of a management plan 
may surprise and interest you. It is this, ‘We don’t feel that this plan has 
been in practice long enough yet to get all the faults out of it. We shall 
be glad to let you tell the story when we get the thing to working perfectly.’ 
As you know, that time never comes. If the management is alive it can 
always find ways to better every plan it has. 

“I lay no claim to having discovered this tendency to hold a thing back 
until it is perfected. I am merely echoing what has been said by others 
not in any way connected with technical journalism, but I do know from 
experience the retarding influence that this is on the development of the 
best in management. 

“As one high executive in a Cleveland concern put it, ‘And the best 
things are never absolutely perfected.’ So, by this reasoning, much is lost 
to all.” 

COTTON has always urged the value of filing all issues of this paper. 
as well as any other valuable publication. Therefore, it is naturally pleased 
that a friend of the paper should have filed this efliciency society’s report 
for several years, and in looking for other material, come across this ex- 
pression of Mr. Thomas. There are several other interesting things, said 
by Mr. Thomas: 

“Such magazines can bring to an executive the experience of others, 
whereas he would not take the time to visit other plants, even if he knew 
where to find the ones with the same problem he is facing.” 

“The technical journal has an entree to the manager when he has slip- 
pers on in the evening at home. There, no Browns or Jones interrupt him 
with troublesome details about this shipment or that material shortage. 
His mind is detached enough from office surroundings to see, undistorted, 
the value of an idea in its relation to the other factors in the case.” 

“Being a reader of such a magazine has a parallel in attending a con- 
vention, so far as beneficial results go. It differs in that it is ‘held’ once a 
month. Everybody can hear. There are no railroad fares, no smoky con- 
ference rooms (unless you prefer them to be) and no set hour for the 
meetings. But to get the best influence from either, don’t merely register 
—enter your subscription—and then think your duty is done.” 

COTTON hopes to have every “delegate” at every monthly 
tion,” not only to give attention to the subjects discussed, but to see the 
interesting and helpful exhibits of supplies and equipment displayed by our 
advertisers. 
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“I find COTTON to be a great help to the mill man 
Its live, 





who wants to keep up with modern ideas. 
practical articles will inform and inspire him to attain 


greater efficiency in his work.” 





























March, Nineteen-Twenty-Five 


“The Last Refuge of the Oppressed.” 


Like the Washington monument, the noblest expression 
of American sentiment, the United States Supreme Court, 
also in its realm the most distinctive expression of this 
country, is usually taken for granted. To write of either, 
except for an audience of technicians, stone-masons in the 
one case and lawyers in the other, seems, off hand, to be 
a waste of time. Both of them appear to be so obvious 
that persons who write “popularly” of things national 
usually pass them by. Yet there is probably no American 
whose emotions are not stirred by even a picture of the mag- 
nificent obelisk that, dominating the field of monuments at 
the national capital, pays a nation’s eternal tribute to the 
greatest of its founders. 

There is probably as popular and deep-seated a pride 
in the United States Supreme Court, which sits almost un- 
der the shadow of “the monument.” For it is as typieally, 
even monumentally, American as the great, silent shaft of 
stone. 

With national politics in that state of partial adjourn- 
ment which comes usually with off-years, with most of the 
important economic problems of the country solving them- 
selves pretty well in despite of polities, it is a good time for 
persons interested in public affairs to turn some of their 
thoughts to popularly neglected institutions like the great 
court. 

Of all our national institutions, the Supreme Court of 
the United States is probably the most truly “popular,” 
the most soundly democratic. There is nothing else exact- 
ly like it in all the world. And it is the product of evolu- 
tion, the fruiting of a need, more than a consciously con- 
trived mechanism. It is an illustration of how in the run 
of time moral force survives and wins and rules. 

Thoughts like these are pertinent just now for several 
One has to think back only briefly to recall how 
over the court’s 


reasons. 
the country was swept with seeming “rage” 
duplicated action holding that Congress had no right to 
interfere with the States in the matter of childhood. How 
that “rage” was artificially produced and was highly un- 
representative of the sentiment of the country is now illus- 
action of the States in 
labor amendment to the 
Constitution, with the court and not with Congress. That 
amendment was submitted largely as a protest against the 


trated by the almost unanimous 
holding, en re the so-called child 


court’s exercise of its “veto” power on behalf of the funda- 
mental law of the land, and thereby on behalf of parents 
and children and local communities and the States. 

One need think back even less briefly in recalling how, 
only last year, the Supreme Court weathered a political 
storm stirred up during a national campaign, when one of 
the contesting groups pitched its prepaganda largely on a 
demand that the court’s powers be curbed and Congressional 
powers be enlarged. ‘Public opinion, as expressed throug} 
the two leading political parties, was all but unanimously 
the fact that 


with the court. This was so in despite of 


the court put forth no defense of itself and took no part 
in the controversy. In ‘fact there virtually was no way 
for it to do either, which illustrates one of the singular as- 
pects of that body. 

in a land and a 


that it 


This is its all but impersonal character 


time when nearly everything is rated in the degree 
Who, except law students and “big” law- 


is personalized. 
vers can name, off hand, the nine members of the court? 
To whom is the name Joseph McKenna, that of a man 
after a quarter of a 
name? Who gets 


on the court, which has 


who recently retired from the court 
century’s service thereon, more than a 
excited about who is or is not put 


come to have in its keeping, the very ark ‘of the national 


covenant ? 
Yet there is nothing that the American publie so trusts 
as it does the Supreme Court of the country. This isn’t 


because the court never errs, for no doubt it does. It is be- 


cause, first, the public has to put ultimate trust somewhere, 


+ 


and, second, there has grown up with the court a traditior 


that with it virtually alone, of instruments of justice and 


freedom, there shall be no erring on account of expediency, 
or ambition, or yielding to popular or unpopular demand. 
Thus it has become the supreme protector of fundamental 


right and, in the true sense, the last refuge of the oppressed. 


It is interesting to note the curious fact that, in the be- 
ginning, nothing like this concept was envisaged in the 
creating of the court. It was the product largely of an 
afterthought on the part of the makers of the Constitution. 
The court was not looked upon as of first importance by 
the first founders of the Government or by those who first 
sat on its bench. 

It is juteresting to note, too, that its rise, as well as the 


sustaining of its position, owes entirely to moral foree. 
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Even today the court has scarcely a single instrument of 
its own for physical enforcement of its decrees. 
No other tribunal in the world has such vast 
Yet the exercise of those powers by apparently a handful 
of individuals cut off like dwellers in monasteries from 
the purview of the throng has been harmonized with the 


powers. 


highest demands of true democratic government. 

It is unfortunate that the windows giving an intimate 
view of the Supreme Court of the United States have been 
open mainly to followers of the law only. Lawyers are 
prone to extol the mysteries of their calling, and in doing 
so they often cause the public to develop exaggerated no- 
tions concerning institutions through which the law fune- 
tions. This is illustrated by the feeling of awe and un- 
comprehension that the average person entertains regard- 
ing the Supreme Court. Yet of all branches of the national 
Government it is probably the least awesome and in its im- 
portant aspects the most easily understood. 

If the respect for and confidence which the public un- 
questionably has in the court were added to by a more in- 
timate understanding of its character, there would be few- 
er of even attempted insurrections against it as an institu 


tion, 


Harland Fiske Stone. 


The name above was hardly known outside of academ 
legal circles when it became prominent throughout the coun 
try in the late Spring of 1923 on account of its possessor 
being appointed Attorney General of the United States. 
Lately it was given added prominence by the fact that it 
now is inscribed on the roster of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Stone’s prime identity before being selected by 
President Coolidge to take over and “straighten-out” the 
United States Department of Justice was as an acadamic 
adherent of the law. During most of his professional ¢a- 
reer he was a professor in and for 13 years dean of the 
law school of Columbia University. He pursued the law 
academically for many years despite the vastly higher earn- 
ings which active practice would have brought to him. He 
was just giving up his academic connections and was tak- 
ing up a practice which is said to have assured him at 
least $100,000 a year when he was made a member of the 
cabinet. 

He took over the Department of Justice at, for it, a 
critical time. For a half dozen years it had been under 
fire on account of abuses that developed during the war 
and were continued with little excuse thereafter. He was 
doing an excellent job towards straightening out this high- 
ly important branch of the Government—a branch that had 
become oppressively autocratic and perniciously meddle- 
some, if not, in several ways, corrupt. 

Whether it was solely because of his good work, or in 
part, at least, because that work forced him into conflict 
with many powerful politicians, that he was promoted to 
the Supreme Court is a question not easly answered. 

However, the country was fortunate in having him for 
the brief period of nine months at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. For, while therein, he set up precedents 
and rules that no successor is likely to ignore. The basic 
tenet of his policy as the head of the chief law enforce- 
ment branch of the Federal Government—a department 
that has become of formidable size and power—was that 
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in enforcing the laws the laws themselves must in every 
case be obeyed. For the theory that the law enforcement 
official is above the law he had no patience. 

He should be an excellent addition to the Supreme 
Court, on which sit men of wide “practical” experience, 
men who were taken from other courts or were outstand- 
ing as active practioners. A man with an academic back- 
ground, one who is devoted to the study of the principles 
of the law and, therefore, to their application, should give 
to the highest court of the land, something that the more 
practically experienced do not always supply in its best 


form. 


Letting the Tax Goose Live. 


Studies made recently of Federal income tax returns 
for the year 1922 produce strong evidence supporting the 
conclusion, which should be obvious, that you can’t kill the 
tax-laying goose and expect from it the golden eggs of 
revenue, 

For that year the high surtaxes on big personal incomes 
were reduced from a maximum of 65 to 50 per cent. 

One result was a large increase in the number of per- 
sons reporting large incomes. The number reporting in- 
comes of $300,000 or more jumped from 246 in 1921 to 537 
in 1922. 


year was much smaller than reported for 1916, the last pre- 


The number reporting such incomes for the last 


war year when only moderate income tax rates prevailed. 
So it is evident that high taxes still were keeping a vast 
amount of property out of taxable channels even in 1922. 

That the moderate lowering of the regular surtaxes did 
not bring all of the “new” big incomes back into taxable 
channels is shown by additional analyses of the 1922 re- 
turns. For the first time, the maximum tax collectable from 
income derived from the sale of capital assets that had been 
held for more than two years was limited in all cases to 
121% per cent. This relatively low rate accounted for a 
vast amount of income reported by wealthy persons. It was 
found, for example, that 17 of the persons who reported in- 
comes of $1,000,000 or more derived 95 per cent of all re- 
ported income from the sale of such property. That many 
of them sold property, whose returns were taxable at the 
highest rates, rather than pay more than half of their earn- 
ings from it to the Federal Government seems likely. What 
they did with the funds thus derived is not made clear, but 
it is probable that in great part they were reinvested in 
tax-free securities. Anyway. the low rate on such income 


caused many business transactions that otherwise would 


have gone by the board to take place. It 
capital that otherwise would be “frozen” on account of 


caused much 
taxes to undergo at least one overturn. 

The average rate of tax yield from incomes of $1,000,- 
000 or more was only 35.02 per cent in 1922, against 63.59 
per cent in 1921. Yet from incomes of that size the Gov- 
ernment collected a total of $49,517,639 in 1922, against 
only $31,419,726 in 1921. Similar relationships are shown 
for other classes of big incomes. 

One can find in the results of this study, as in former 
ones, much evidence showing that the Federal income tax 
as a “redistributor’ of wealth is a dangerous delusion. As 
a rule, the States which apparently are hit heaviest by 
these taxes constantly show the biggest gains in reported! 
income and in the number of persons making reports. 
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Bon Voyage, Mr. Coolidge. 


Whether they are of his party or always agree with 
him, virtually ail like the 
March 4 his first Presidential term by grace of votes cast 


who began 


Americans man on 


witty woman 


by a huge majority of those that voted. A 
once remarked of another New Englander, the rebellious 
Thoreau: “I love Henry but for the life of me I can not 
like him.” 


to love one. 


To like one is more often a true tribute than 


While Coolidge is too much like the stern 
landscape of his native Vermont for any wild, emotional 
affection to be attracted by him, he is, nevertheless, like the 
typical Yankee (both in its sectional and general sense) 
To say he is more likable 


the 


that he is, likable in the extreme. 
afar off than at close hand only raises the power of 
attraction in relation to him as President. 

Several writers lately have been contending that ow 
truly great Presidents were not those so rated in the school 
books but comparatively unknown and disparaged ones like 
Hayes and Arthur and Benjamin Harrison. In this they 
follow in part some of the serious historians, such as Ford, 
who give high rating to several of the Presidents that com- 
monly are regarded as having been second-raters. Several 
of them perhaps were great in that they brought about 
fallacious 


greatness. 


nothing which could mirror even a 


greatest 


The best policeman is not the one who makes thi 
but 


number of arrests the one who preserves such good 


TON 


order on his beat that there is no occa 


arrests. And so it is measurably with all 


rreatness is that which can 


of right, a reputation for greatness. One 


temptations ot publie place 


+ 


Lions ¢an I 


} , } + + = 
se Drougnt adoul To 


Many ot 


brought on in great part for that 


bring them about. 


now are rated great on account 


President Coolidge, whatever 


that type of ruler. One of the 


} tat ; bat ; 
NesILales Lo Stal 


him is that he 
ously with anything started by others unti 


seeming timidity can be a virtue. 


sivity, for the undoing of much 


for holding out firmly 


And for this 


pansions., 
man. 

To compare him 
or Wilson provokes only a 


as to whether he measures 


him or will measure up to 


the next four years. In meeting 


great as any of the Presidents 


assed by that epithet. 
p : I 


Anyway, the country believes i 


age and his sound commonsense—and 


Scientific Calculation of Overhead Costs 


BY HIBBARD §S. BUSBY. 


Introduction. 

Southern builders of new mills can profit by consider- 
ation and engineering incorporation into their plans of 
certain methods of calculating many of the so-called fixed 
items of overhead. “The writer has encountered, with con- 
siderable surprise, what purport to be authoritative state- 
ments and practices of methods of handling these items 
which are so completely at variance with proper procedure 
as to react very seriously in creating large errors in the 
final calculations. As the calculation of overhead reacts so 
directly and vitally upon total manufacturing cost the 
effects of any system of errors upon calculations of proper 
sales prices is apparent. 

This diseussion should have two points of interest to 
the mill organization: 

1. To the financial executive of a business, serving ¢ 


a warning against errors in cost estimates, affecting 


these do the ability to compete in close markets. 
2. To the head of the cost department, advising him as 
to details of methods whereby he can correct existing prac 


tices to a sound engineering basis and simplify the handling 
of his data through employment of correct methods of con- 
trol and application. 

The purpose of the work is to correct certain very seri- 
our basie engineering errors in the proration of plant over- 
head costs in such items as: 

Rent Interest and depreciation 

Power 
Light 
Heat 


Supervision 
Indirect (unproductive) labor 


Bases of the Proper Method of Making Calculations. 
Rent. up 


notice that the great majority of 


raking these various items separately, we 


cost systems seem to con- 
sist of agreed upon methods of figuring and charging the 
several items, yet the methods agreed upon for distri 


bill 


actual energy and asset values of the item. 


+] M ¢ + + 
tne against a department are at variance witl 


For 


Rent, we are told, should be apportioned according to 


instance 
floor 


space. That may be the true proportion of value of th 


space, in certain up-to-date buildings, all on one floor level 
(Everyone knows that it costs more to serve an upper tha 


a lower floor.) Moreover, in most mills I have seen, it ean 


not be said that all rooms are equally advantageous 


tainly not for each and every process. It is obvious, 


that preferred space should get preferred prices—just 


corner lot is worth more to a retail business than is 


location. If a certain like a particular 


process, 


business, demands e¢ertain housing and 
pay for the privileges and facilities tl 
In assigning the fixed scale of 
Tractor 


locations in the plant, on this basis, the 


into the determination of proportional cost whole 


1 D4 
order of their importance, 


rental charge of the plant, in the 
are as follows: 

1. Cost of construction. 

2. Cost of equipment. 
3. Accessibility (not 
spur track) to the materials and stages of connected 


necessitating ecartage, elevators 
or 
process, 


4. Serviceability without use of artificial light. 
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It will be that the third item, and to a certain 


extent the fourth, may vary according to the process de- 


seen 


mands, and for this reason it will be advisable, not only 
in planning a new building but in the maintenance of an 
old plant, for the engineer to prepare and keep a compara- 
tive schedule of the various processes of the plant, together 
with the rooms which are or might be adapted to them, 
along with costs of changeover. Thus the figures for over- 
head change—and in some cases the possibilities of over- 
head reduction—are constantly available to any rental op- 
portunity that arises. 

Interest and depreciation charges of plant are treated 
in combination with this figure for rent, as the basis is 
so nearly the same, except that the costlier constructed de- 
partment (in matters of building) is likely to be due for 
a longer span of life and therefore has lower depreciation 
per year. 

Lighting. Within the total faetor in which lighting 
cost affeets other costs, as shown above, direct lighting of 
a process should, preferably, be charged through depart- 
Consider the thing, moreover, 
not 


mentally metered service. 
from the electrical engineer's point of view: It may 
be convenient nor economical to meter small departments, 
yet it is desirab!e to know the expenditure of electrie eur- 
rent for lighting in each. Whereas, to a certain extent, 
number and capacity of lamps, together with resistance of 


the svstem to delivery of eurrent to the room, are partial 
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Lighting Requirement Schedule. 
The number, disposition and size of each 

circle indicates the proportional light required 

at that location to properly light the work. 

Summation of all the number and sizes of circles 

in a given room is the total light tax of the 

room. 
indieators of the consumption, even these figures do not 
provide a true guide unless departmental lights be all 
turned on together. If this is done, especially where an 
automatic load record is provided at the controlboard, it is 
possible to keep track of the lighting item as a direct charge 
against each department. There still remains the separate- 
ly lighted bench and dark corner, such as is found in a 
stock-room, ete. 

In order to assure that these taxes upon the power 
supply are distributed to the department to which they be- 
long, as a more or less direct charge, rather than purely 
upon a guess basis, the following method has been found 
to give results that are so closely in agreement with a cheek- 
up made on individual lights that the slight difference be- 
tween the two figures may be disregarded. (It has the ad- 
vantage of being a permanent basis of figuring the charges. ) 

The consumption of power in lighting is distributed as 
a proportional part of the total load for each day. This 
proportion is marked out as follows: For each department 
running, the relative effective lightness (by natural means) 
available to that department is figured by means of a suit- 
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able instrument such as a foot-candle meter. The plot made 
of each room, in this way, will show that one department 
either rates as the equal or unequal of other departments 
in its natural illumination asset. Then, within each depart- 
ment, a further detailed study is made of the operations, 
so that not only will those requiring best lighting be shifted 
to most advantageous positions, but that it will be brought 
out in what chronological order (in a day) the darker areas 
require lighting. From this whole survey is developed a 
“lighting requirement schedule” for the whole plant, a 
permanent chart, upon the basis of which the lighting re- 
quirement per department is figured. Naturally, slight 
changes will occur from time to time, but if the plant en- 
gineer will keep in even reasonable touch with department 
foremen these shifts may be recorded as made. 

Three definite benefits are obtained from such a survey: 

1. Better lighted work, reacting in a more efficient 
working force. 

2. Economy in lighting cost, through most efficient ar- 
rangement of units and work. 

3. More accurate distribution of lighting costs in inter- 
department and total plant overhead. 

Heat. It is with some amazement that I have encounter- 
ed the practice of distributing the heating bill in propor- 


! 


BOILER 


ROOM 


Distribution of Heating Expense. 


The difference between the distribution on 
the basis of volume alone and the proper basis 
of calculation is as tabulated below: 

Volume alone Proper figure. 
A 2 485 
B I 467 
i l 364 


tion to the volume of air space in the several rooms heated. 
It would be difficult to find a greater error in overhead 
calculations, due to the actual conditions which obtain in 
nearly every textile mill. 

To illustrate: Department A is situated next to the 
boiler room and has no direct provision for heating it, 
this being provided for by the warm adjoining walls and 
the heat from two steam lines passing through it to heat 
departments B and C. 
twice as large as B, in fact, and has one other blank wall 
in addition to the blank one against the boiler room, where- 


Department A is a large room, 


as Department B is an end room with three exposed sides 
Department C, on the other 
hand, is of the same size as B, but is under a second story 


and saw-tooth glass roof. 


and is exposed to the weather on two sides only, both ends 
Yet B and C are rated as 
equal in heat tax and both of them less than A. 
offered, when the obvious absurdity is pointed out of the 
hot department A requiring more heat than the cold one B 
is that “it may be out of proportion to the facts, but we 


adjoining other departments. 


The exeuse 


have to have a constant basis throughout the plant!” 
This is a sound enough principle of operation, but the 
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proper basis should be chosen, inasmuch as it is available. 

It is, briefly, as follows: Heating engineers rate consump- 
’ © 5 

tion of radiant heat (capacity of radiation required) upon 


the following factors: 


1. Area of wall exposed to weather. 

2. Area of window space. 

3. Area of wall unexposed to. weather. 

4. Rate of air change required in the room, per hour. 


5. Volume of air in the room. 


A certain number of “feet of radiation” are applied 
against each one of these factors, a percentage of the total 
added as a factor of safety, allowance made for incidental 
heat developed from the number of persons working there- 
in and heat-producing processes of any kind, and the prop- 
er basis of heating a room is, thereupon, established. 

The important thing is that inasmuch as this method 
stands the test of how to heat a room it also furnishes the 
proportional figure from which to estimate heat consump 
tion in each department of a large plant. Incidentally, very 
little change from the one original set of calculations for 
this purpose need ever be made—the only ones are for a 
very marked change in the number of personnel; for addi- 
tion or removal of an important heat-process machine, or a 
change in wall or roof status. 


Steam. 


Industrial plants, 


Particularly in finishing 
bleacheries and dyehouses, as well as in separate units like 
salenders, the distribution, per department, of the live steam 
cost is frequently attended with marked error of an un- 
necessary nature. In the modern, well-managed systems of 
operation, close records of the time put in by each opera- 
tive on every job are available from labor-ticket or time 
book. It is little extra effort, therefore, for the time- 
keeper or cost clerk to check against the machine-record 
for the day the total time during which the machine is 
operated to full capacity plus the time known to be neces- 
sary to furnish full capacity of steam to the machine in 
order to bring it up to working status. If, now, the cost 
department will provide itself with a layout board of all 
machines, plotting thereon the machine numbers and the 
capacities of steam each requires to perform its work, all 
the data necessary to daily checking of steam consumption 
as a direct charge against each department is at hand. 
Consumption per machine per hour is, of course, obtain- 
able from the capacity of steam line delivering to each, in 
terms of whatever reduction of this capacity is effected by 
size of delivery pipe and whether steam is delivered by 
heat coil or by bubbling through a bath,. ete. 

Power. This problem is a composite of the methods 
described above, in the light current and industrial steam. 
Individual drive installations simplify it greatly, as this 
record, checked against machine-running record, gives near- 
lv complete data. Discrepancies can be balanced from the 
record of total power used, allowing for consumption due 
to intermittent work (starting load) which the various na- 
tures of departmental work indicate as typical. 

Supervision. Probably the best guide for distribution 
of this item will come from each superintendent, from his 
own diary or other records. 

In general, while the condition is not, in any sense, 
such a fixed matter as to be capable of being shown in any 
arbitrary ratio over long periods, in all departments, it 
may be just that in departments where the course of events 
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Even here, however, the 





is undisturbed over years of time. 

factors to be taken chiefly into account are: 
1. Process-difficulty. 

Number of personnel. 

3. New installations of equipment. 


4. Training apprentices. 


bo 


5. New and unusual jobs undertaken. 
Consideration of these five factors enables the superintend 
ent or foreman to keep track of his time to good advantage ; 
each and to 


undue demand of 


enables him to report any 


take account of unusual conditions and to remedy them. 
It gives, further, to the cost department, the proper 


Item ] 


charged against the operation, 2 against direct labor there 


basis of distribution of executive time. should be 


t going 


on, 3 against the separate charge for new equpmen 


into machine inventory, 4 partly to direct labor of process 


and partly to welfare, and certainly a proportion of 5 
should be charged to experiment and research. The balance 
of 5 is justly charged to the cost of the specific new jobs 


undertaken. 
Labor 


l 


sweeping, trucking, handling and repairs can, very largely, 


Indirect (unproductive ) 


he applied directly to the several departments they serve 
A well-handled cost system ean also distribute painting, o 
ing and other general plant-service costs direct] rom their 


NO. OF CALLS X DURATION 





DAY CALLS WERE MADE 


calls for Belt 


Graph of 
Service. 

Full line of graph is the data as recorded. 

Dotted line graph is the probable tendency of 
the data. 

Point A is last official data available to date. 

Point B is probable figure of this data at date 
when figure of overhead must be figured to in 
order to be constant throughout plant and to 
relate to a seasonal basis of establishing prices. 


One 


“Future-Conditions” 


individual job records. very satisfactory method of 


handling certain maintenance crews is by distribution of 


their labor over each department, in proportion to thé 


importance (in proportion to time tak- 


number and relative 


en) of the equipment they are called upon to serve in the 


several departments, regardless of the actual list of ealls 


for their service. This is fair only when unitorm grades 


and types of such equipment are served and the relative 


tax upon such equipment is similar in all departments. 


Since this is not always the case a safer method is to keep 
track of all calls and to modify the distribution factor in 
terms of this service-call record. The objection to all sueh 


procedure is that past records are not applied to past but to 
somewhat future costs. Considerable amelioration of this 
error is brought about through reduction of the data to 


graphieal form and applieation to current cost calculations 


but the figure which ter 


not of the past-experience figure, 
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dencies in direction of the data-graph indicate as likely to 
be the figure which “future conditions” (the present mo- 
ment of the cost caleulation) will bring about. (See illus- 
tration.) This kind of a figure is more often truly repre- 
sentative of actual present moment costs than those obtain- 
able by any other method. 

An efficient executive dislikes, properly, to manipulate 
a vast amount of intricate detail—constantly shifting and 
On 
the other hand, it is, obviously, not feasible to recaleulate 


the 


of relatively small effect upon his general conclusions. 


each item mentioned above and its effects throughout 
whole general cost figure. 
Such a det effect of 


number of personnel in a department upon the heat cost, 


ail as handling the a shift in the 


is a case in point. There can be only one answer, if truly 
representative cost figures are sought, and such as upon 
be had. 
quate graphic record of the data, throughout. 


This is the use of ade- 
All this sig- 


which reliance can safel: 
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nificant data, as soon as available, should be recorded in 
such form. 

It is surprising how a mere survey of graphically set-up 
data clarifies many doubtful points and the ease of right- 
ful interpretation of it is beyond question. Nor does it re- 
quire an expert analyst to decipher it, if properly put up. 
One should look with suspicion upon graphical data which 
is not capable of more straightforward and significant 
serutiny than tabulated figures. 

Perhaps the most important thing to keep in view, in 
making and using graphs of this kind, is the matter of 
As 
changes it may or may not cause appreciable corresponding 
figure of which it is a factor, at all 
times. It is important, then, to indicate the limits within 


practical limits in the data. the amount of an item 


change upon the total 
which no change is caused upon the major or chief figur: 


of overhead, and the points, the passing of which, starts to 


affect it—at times very markedly. 


What Other Men Manage With 


Spooling and Twisting. 

Before stepping into the spooling room, it might be 
well for the visitor to inform himself as to how the yarn 
progresses from the spinning room to the spooling depart- 
ment. Where is it stored previous to use at the spooler? 
Or ina 
Is the spun 
If so, is there a special 


In the spinning room? In the spooling room? 
room adjacent to one or the other or both? 
yarn conditioned before spooling? 
conditioning room? Latter-day practice is to dispense en- 
tirely with the conditioning of ring spun yarn before spool- 
ing; whereas mule yarn is still subjected to this procedure. 

If the yarn has to be transported from the spinning de- 
Are trucks 


used, or are the boxes or skips packed into a team and 


partment to the spooling room, how is it done? 
carted to their point of destination? Or are large wheeled 
fiber trucks used, these then forming the mode of convey- 
ance? One plant that the writer visited was experimenting 
with such trucks for 
the latter then Leing 


all of their spinning room products, 
pushed to the elevator and taken up 
to the spooling room. 

How is the yarn stacked after reaching the spooling 
room?’ In piles, with each count or quality by itself, so 
that there is no possibility of a mix excepting through rank 
carelessness? If the truck system is in vogue, are the dif- 
ferent counts distinguished by tags giving counts and qual- 
ity, and other necessary data? One plant having several 
numbers uses colored tags, one color for each number, the 
qualities or cottons being differentiated by a stripe of a 
dissimilar color across the tag. 

The type of spooler is, of course, a first consideration 
with a visitor. Upright spindle, slow-traverse drum spool- 
ers, or the fast-traverse machines of which there are quite 
a few makes on the market now. The first two use a headed 
spool, the other a headless tube, or cone, either wood or 
paper. See A, B, C, Fig. 1. 

“T sincerely pity the poor fellow who has to put up with 
the old type of spooler using headed spools,’ one manager 
remarked when asked for an opinion of the merits of the 
different types of spoolers; “we discarded them all a few 
vears ago, replacing them by the fast traverse headless 


type. We tested out both types thoroughly before making 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 


the change and we found that the advantage was with the 

fast traverse type in that 

(1) A larger quantity of yarn could be put on each pack- 

age thereby 

(a) decreasing the number of knots; 

(b) reducing the doffing by spooler tenders; 

(ec) minimizing tangled units to a large extent. 

The. cost of twisting would be decreased because 

(a) twisters could run more sides on account of the 
greater yardages on tle units; 

(b) there would be less of the loss in produetion for- 
merly due to units running out faster than the 
twister could tie in fresh ones.” 

This is 


a subject that should receive careful consideration by every 


i 


What are the speeds of the spindles or drums? 











A B CG 
Pia <4 


executive when he is visiting a friend’s mill. Too great a 


For 


the former it means many and repeated breakages decreas- 


speed is sometimes bad for yarn, workers, and mill. 


ing the quality thereby; for the workers, it means an auto- 
matie reduction in pay, a period of discouragement, termi- 
nating gradually in discontent, and eventually resulting in 
the operative leaving for some other mill; for the mill it 
means a poorer product, a new worker to teach, and a cor- 
responding al] round increase in the cost of operation. 
On the other hand, a speed too low is also a costly in- 
stitution for a mill in that it means a greater labor cost to 
spool; it means that to get a certain production, it will re- 
quire more units or hours than would be necessary if the 
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speed were higher. These facts being so, just what is your 


fellow executive doing about his speeds? How did he ar- 
rive at his present speeds? Does he have a variable scheme 
of speeds for the different qualities of yarns he uses? 
The difference between single and ply spooling is often 
as great as that between black and white. The simplicity 
of single spooling is well known, as is also the ease with 
taught this form 


which the average female worker can be 


of spooling. Ply spooling, on the other hand, requires a 


much longer period of training and a greater degree of 


skill necessary on the part of the experienced worker in 


order that the ply ends be-properly kept together when 


piecing the ends. Split ends, sing’e and douh! 


evils in ply spooling, and it is always interesting 
how the next man scores with these imperfections. 

If there are many counts, how are they handled? 
worker going in turn on a different number? Or are eer- 
tain spoolers and workers assigned to one number more or 
less permanently? These are important questions, for on 
their answers often is open vistas of profitable practices 
hitherto probably not yet thought of or undertaken by the 
visitor. 

What is the method for identifying the counts after 
spooling? Are the units packed in colored or tagged boxes, 
or put on boards capable of being properly distinguished ? 


Are colored tubes used to differentiate the counts? Or is 


® 


riGe.3 FIG 


that ubiquitous, handy substance, colored era) 1? See 


stripe on package, Fig. 2. Crayoning is perl » most 


? 
1iong 


universally employed method and from the 


mill experience it certainly has much to commend it, par- 


{ 


ticularly in the matter of preventing mixtures; for unques- 


tionably one of the most interesting phases of spooling 
many counts is that of the prevention of mixes of the sev 
eral counts. Any system different from our own always 
evokes our every attention to learn if it has points of su 
periority to ours. Therefore any number of questions on 
this topic is never out of place. 


How is the varn brought to the spoolers? Do the spool- 


COTTON 


er tenders have to go after 


} 


to them? Do they have 
yarn? See slip, Fig. 3. 
of the 


correctness counts 


bobbin on their machines? 
In what way is a 
spoolers? Pounds, boards, boxes, 
is the weighing done, 


ised 


n vogue, 


met} od 


what chec! used 


worker are correct ? 
of checking to 


— 
palances 


so often? Bot 
ed, de pend ng 

any particular 
intelligence, the 
which varn can 

Sometimes 
‘ertain counts cor 
liplomaecy it can be effect 
perme ntal, however, 
counts on the 


How does 


Closely related to 


machines. 


types of tension and 


The latter mechanism 
reasor 


luction by 


siderable breakage 
ers In 

they find best adapted for their 
of divers kinds and forms have 


tile market of late vears, but 


clearer Is pe) 


Are knotters 
a specie lengt 


eareless spooier ope rative wll 
I I 


lifferent processes 


seenis To 


+ + { 
s tha Oo 


operaliy 
are on piec vork, are 
spend part ol 

rial? “I don’t 

thing over 1 


rial we try 
the ensuing h: 
unexpected] 


} ] 
he workers, au 


I 
rate equivalent 
take care of 


Since the hun 


spooler tenders 


+ 


be advisable to ask 
is followed up. Are 
over 
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process to 


them? Ts a reeord 


record kept of 
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s problem? 
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to the worker who made it? Lf a worker persists in making 
objectionab'e work is there a well defined attempt made to 
break her from the habit before 


pernicious discharging 


her? To whom is this task entrusted ? 
Spooler tenders are very apt to exceed the normal in the 


make, 


termine just what 


waste they Has your friend made any tests to de 
ean be expected as the minimum in the 
How does it compare with yours? Is it alike for 
The the benefit of 


who waste experiments, 


waste? 


al] counts? writer will say for those 


executives have never made any 
that this waste minimum will vary with the different counts. 
For example, if it is 6 ounces for 50s, it will be about 12 
The 


fact that it gives the management an instru- 
the 


ounces for 25s. value of making such a waste experi- 


ment lies in the 
ment for estimating with a fair degree of accuracy 
amount of legitimate waste that may be expected to be 
If this amount 
quite confidently give his spooling overseer a razzing about 


it. 


made. is exceeded, the superintendent can 


A simple but entirely effective plan for the reduction 


of the waste to the recognized minimum, and its retention 


SPOOLER WASTE 
Psemes [elo -fom 


at that figure is to post in some conspicuous place at the 
spoolers a list of the spooler operatives and each day credit 
the workers with the amount of waste that they have made 
Then, or weekly, 


this amount can be compared with the standard, and the 


for that day. See Fig. 5. either daily 
attention of the workers who exceed it called to the fact. 
They should be given an opportunity to explain if they 
can just why they had so much waste. And quite often 
they ean give a reasonable and legitimate account of the 
The and the 


waste returns to normal. 


cause. trouble should then be eliminated, 


But sometimes a worker will per- 
sist in keeping up the unnecessary amount of waste re- 
gardless of how she is approached in the matter; therefore, 
a little more pressure must be exerted in the form of sus- 
pension for a period of time, a day, a week, or so. If this 
fails to bring results, a dismissal is in order. 

Another thing to inquire into is whether knives are per- 
mitted. Knives sometimes get to be a pretty serious mat- 
ter in those mills which spool ring spun yarns, because of 
the tendency of the workers to cut off the residue on the 


bobbin bottoms. Piece-workers particularly, are apt to 
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What then, is 
the practice in following up this important matter and in 


slice off some pretty big chunks of yarn. 


keeping the waste down to the predetermined minimum? 
When an accident happens to a spooling machine, caus- 
Are 


are 


ing bad work to be made, what is the course followed? 
the 
they allowed to call every worker from band boy to trucker 


to fix their machines? 


operatives trained to notify the section hand, or 
This question may seem queer, but 
from the writer’s wide experience it might be said that 
some of the praetices going on would be highly amusing if 
the results were not so serious to the firms immediately con 
cerned, 

Storing of the spooled product is another phase of the 
There 


some abominable. 


spooling room practice to look into. various 


Mills 


and who have plenty of space 


are 
plans in vogue, some good, and 
using skips or box trucks 
have an ideal method of storing their products without 
the extra cost of moving the product from truck to floor 
and back to truck again, and so on. Handling the material 
in the baskets of a convenient size, and with racks built so 
that the baskets can be placed in them makes another good 
form of storing. Firms using the pin-board type of storage, 
so many spools to a board, combined with a rack system 
wherein each board can be slipped into a compartment by 
itself have another commendable way of facing this propo- 
How is it How 
handle it? Which method do you believe the most efficient ? 


One word more about the storage of spooled stock. The 


sition. handled by your guide? do you 


practice of leaving the material exposed in the open ecan- 


not be too strongly censured. Look around the plant you 
Are the 


an accumulation of 


are visiting and see if this condition is extant. 


spooled units left so that they gather 
flv and dirt that neither might nor main can wholly dislodge ? 
Twisting. 

From the spooling department let it be assumed that 
the visitation will continue into the twisting department. 
For the twisting of ply yarns is a process of far greater 
average student of cotton manufactur- 

Ply yarns for innumerable purposes, 


magnitude than the 
ing is apt to infer. 
cabled and hawsered products for sewing threads, crochet, 
and fishlines, button threads, and so on and on, are all the 
product of the machine universally known in the United 
States as the twister. 

The type of the machine will perhaps take the visitor’s 
eye first. Is it of the so-called English or Scotch type? Are 
the bottom rollers of a single or double line? What about 
Are they single or in two lines? English 
made twisters are generally of the double cylinder type. 
this the 
space effected by the smaller width made possible by the 


the cylinders? 


Advantages claimed for style are economy of 


use of the two lines of cylinder; better driving of spindles 
because of the greater are of contact and the more nearly 
approaching horizontal line taken by the bands. 

Spindles are of several types and it would be well to 
ask a question or two regarding their respective value in 
the light of your friend’s experience. One apparently in- 
significant accompaniment of twister spindles is the lock 
whose job it is to keep the spindle blade from being pulled 
out of its base. Twister bobbins have an inherent capacity 
for binding on the spindle more or less, even if a careful 
system of reaming is extant. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the lock be one which will function effee- 


tively; because the efficiency of the department can be ad- 
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versely affected by a poor working lock. There are some or does it run the full length 
makes of spindle locks which do not stand up so well under _ ing the tapered effect by the 
the steady strain of daily work. But there are some really causes the rail to travel faster 
good spindle locks, English and American made. What The advantage claimed for 
kind have they in the mill you are giving the once over? Do bobbins will run’ off better o1 
you feel envious? Or can you congratulate yourself on the second type, the bobbins somet 
type of spindle lock you have? ends to incorporate with ne 

While speaking of spindles, there comes to mind the the guides, or snarl 
matter of gauge—spindle gauge. As the writer has already 
said about the spinning frame, so, too, is the trend in twist- 
ers toward a larger gauge. About one inch larger makes 
a good distance, if the spindle speed is not too high. That 
is, too high in the sense that there is such excessive whip 
ping or ballooning of ends when the bobbins get beyond 
the half-full point that it may be necessary to doff the 
bobbins when only three-quarters full, or have the frames 
in a badly “busted” condition. In this latter state, it will 
be readily seen that rather than a gain there is a distinet 
loss from the higher speed. 

Ring rails on twisters are, at the present time, perhaps 
universally made of the cast iron type, the rings of the 


} . 1 
Ih 


upright type having a shoulder on the outer rim which per- 


son lor this 
Since the end 
at each mo 
follows that 
lore, when 
taper, 
the end 


’ the 


FIG. G 


mits setting it to its proper bedding and then a screw 
holds it fixedly in place in the rail. Do they have a 'ed bob 
+ gs , tangled bobbins 
ent type where you are visiting? | 
ensue, ‘or exan 


Creels of twisters in this country are usually of , 
: rive good result 


porcupine type, excepting in the case of beam twist 
Some mills use a high many-storied creel to twist ply-yarns 
in multiple; others arrange their creels with a width b 
tween pins sufficient for a large size parallel tube fron 
the winding machine. This latter method has an advantagi 
in that single is less apt to be made. Just how are the 
ereels made you are looking at? Mills using spools and 
heavy tubes of fine varn will find it advantageous to have 
an anti-friction iron or porcelain buttons, Fig. 6, the 
ereel pins. Their use will save the mill money both in pro 
duction gained and waste eliminated. 

Is the twisting wet or dry? Yarns for strength are usual- 
ly wet-twisted; yarns for which a soft feel is requisite are 
generally dry-twisted, as are also yarns used for crochet 
work or other fancy articles. Such varns are singed to re- 
move the extraneous fibers projecting from the body of amount of yarn that 
the yarn. henee, more frequent 

What is the type of bobbin, and what the method of loss in production. ‘Too short 
operating the bobbin traverse? Is there a knobby upper depicted by Fig. 9, will cause 
head to the bobbins as in A, Fig. 7, or is there just a small a deficieney of taper which the centrifuga 
bead, like that in B? Does the traverse build a receding volving bobbin will soon reduce to a stat 
taper top, in which the first layer runs the full length of | What has your friend to say about this? 
the bobbin, and then each succeeding layer just a shade less, Another point to inquire about, one 
building a top like that depicted in the sketch, Fig. 8, by A; bearing on the good and bad 
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of the distance between the guide-wires and the top of the 


ballooning, bal- 


bobbins. Too long a distance will causs 

looning results in breakage of ends, and breakage of ends 
brings the inevitable train of excessive waste, tangled bob- 
bins, and loss of production. What are the distances you 
are looking at? Are the threadboards adjustable for this 


perpendicular distance? 


Coming back again for a moment to the driving of spin- 
dles. 


is inclining more and more toward the tape. 


Are thi y band or tape driven? Modern mill practice 
The longevity 
of a well woven tape of good material gives it far and 
away the advantage in the matter of a high efficiency in 


spindle driving ability. Tape twisters have a device on 
each tape carriage which automatically compensates for the 
contraction and expansion of the tape through atmospheric 
How this 


guide’s opinion of the tape as a spindle driver? 


conditions. nearly does coincide with your 

As between the tape and the band in so far as the ef- 
fect on the twist is concerned, it might be said that there 
is little, if any, difference in the uniformity of the twist 
That is to say, the variation 
But 


with the tape, slack should be an unknown quantity, some- 


nserted by either method. 
in each individual end is identical in both systems. 


thing that can not be said for the band. 

To settle the question of variation definitely, take 10 
bobbins from 10 consecutive spindles from a band driven 
frame, and do the same with the tape twister. Try each 
bobbin once in the twist tester, jotting the result on a pad. 
Total, then average, and finally compare the two. Anal 
yzing the twists, bobbin for bobbin, it will be found that 
there is just as much digression from the average in the 
one as in the other. 
this test. 

The composition and make-up of the band is well worth 
Is the band of cotton? Is it of yarn or 
Twisted or braided? 


Ask your friend if he has ever made 


inquiring about. 
roving? 
ical? 


Impregnated with a chem- 
The writer has found that a braided band of roving 
makes a pretty good band. A part of the success of lon- 
gevity is essentially bound up in the matter of making 
bands the right 


weight for the size of the load they have 
to carry. It is absurd to expect a number 20 to success- 


The 


follow, 


fully carry a load of 12 or more ounces. band will 


simply refuse to stand will the band 


up—slack 


eventually and prematurely collapses. Is this not your 


experience ? 


What is 


tapes for slackness ? 


Is it your friend’s? 
the 
Does the mill you are looking over 


done in matter of testing the bands or 
have an instrument for testing the slackness of the bands 
or do they do it in the age-old way by pressing a leather 


finger pad on the spindle jacket? How often are the 
bands tested? 

Tapes have an automatic regulator to take care of the 
effect of atmospherically caused length fluctuations in the 
tapes, and if the tapes are of the right length when put on, 
little trouble may be expected from them as far as slack 
is concerned. It is quite possible, however, that the car- 
riages may become clogged from an accumulation of dirt. 
grease, rust, water, and so on, a condition adversely af- 
fecting the free movement of the idler. It is sometimes 
necessary to take the carriages out altogether and cleanse 
them hot 
gasoline. What does your neighbor do in such a case? 

What about the bander? 


just how does he do his work? 


with a sal soda solution, or with kerosene or 


And 
Is there a special way of 


Is he a boy or man? 


OTTON 
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tying the bands and sewing the tapes that the firm insists 
on being used? How many bands or tapes does he put on 
during a working day? Does your experience coincide with 
your guide’s in this matter? The writer’s experience is 
that a good square knot tied with some understanding of 
the atmospherie effect on the band will go a long way 
toward a success of the bander’s job. 

Spindle speeds are immensely important and should be 
thoroughly discussed with the thought in mind of getting 
the benefit of the other man’s experience. Too high a 
speed may wreck a twisting room; whereas too low a speed 
will reduce a mill’s profits. But sometimes a man will ac- 
quire a wrinkle that may help him to maintain successfully 
a speed that he had hitherto thought impossible. Have 
they made exhaustive tests in the mill you are visiting 
in the hope of striking that one speed which would give 
them the maximum production of the highest quality? 

Mills making a variety of yarns of different counts and 
divers plies have to look well to their ring sizes in order 
to get the most desirable results. How is your friend 
making out in this matter? Is there a ruling that the 
coarser counts and the multi-plied yarns are to go on the 
rings, the coarser the count the larger the ring it 


Do”) 


And does the spindle speed range conform in- 


largest 
is put on? 
versely with the ring sizes? Decreasing as the ring size in- 
creases? 

One of the hardest worked midgets in the twisting de- 
partment is the ring traveler. Going at the rate of sev- 
eral hundreds of miles a day in a small orbit, it will, if 
given the proper care, unceasingly make good-at the three 
functions which the insignificant appearing traveler has 
to perform, to-wit: 1, twisting; 2, winding; and 3, confin- 
ing the ends of yarn within the borders of the gage of the 
frame. 

It is highly interesting to find out just how lofig other 
people run their travelers when on the same counts as 
yourself, the spindle speed and other conditions being 
Also to compare the size of the traveler used 
And whether the shape of the travel- 
And if not, why the change. 


identical. 
for the same counts. 
ers is like the kind you use. 

It is likewise enlightening to learn how other people 
find spindle speed affecting the weight of the traveler used. 
Has it been found that an excessive speed requires a heav- 
and that a 
How are the travelers lubricated? 


sometimes follows 
Are they 
What 


ir traveler train of evils 
thereafter? 
brushed ? 
is done with the old travelers? 

What is the composition of the lubricant used to reduce 
Is it stable 


Does it retain its consistency summer and 


And how often lubricated and brushed? 


the friction between the rings and travelers? 
in quality? 
winter? Or is it hard as stone in cold weather and like 
an oi] in warm weather? If a firm is large enough to 
warrant it, the writer believes it would pay to have a small 
rendering plant to re-melt the grease purchased and then 
add such an amount of oil as will give the desired consist- 
ency. 

Is there a ruling regarding the method of applying the 
lubricant to the rings, or the amount to use, say per 100 
rings? Greasing of rings is one of the most important 
operations in the twisting department, and should, there- 
fore, be one of the subjects for an exhaustive discussion. 
Is the old discarded grease used as a lubricant for other 
parts of the machine? Even though the lubrication of the 


rings be very properly done, trouble can still be expected 
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if the rings are allowed to get into a bad state of corrosion 
usually known as rusty. What is the ruling in connec- 


tion with keeping the rings in as bright a condition as pos- 


sible, that the path of the traveler may be a smooth one? 


inis 1s 


extremely important, because badly rusted ring 
mean that every time the twisters are started, especially 
f there is but little yarn on the bobbin, there will be any- 
where from a quarter to one-half of the ends breaking. 
With the consequent result that there will be an immense 
number of knots added to the product which need not be, 
f the rings are kept in proper shape. How do the rings 
ook, anyway? Show signs of chattering, waviness on the 
dges and inner side? 
the full 


stopped or running? 


frames 


doffed? With the 
) 


Who does the doffing, men or boys? 


How are bobbins 
Is the doffing a standing pay job, or is it on a piecework 
Is there any trouble keeping schedules, so every 
frame can be doffed just at the time that the bobbins have 


basis ? 


filled to the size which experimentation has shown is the 
most efficient ? 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that systematic sched- 
uling of twisters will mean a greater production and small- 
er amount of unnecessary stoppages. It would also appear 
superfluous to mention that a production increase will ac- 
crue in those rooms where the doffing can be done with the 
frames running. But it is a fact that the writer was re- 
cently in an old established place which had a large twist- 
ing department with medium sized rings, twisting medium 
ply yarns, porcupine creels, using headed spools, where 
the doffing was done with the frames stopped! 
absolutely no reason why the frames could not have been 
doffed running, and much more speedily than when stop- 
ped, if the help had been trained to doff in such a manner. 
How are they doing it in your fellow executive’s estab- 


There was 


lishment ? 
Are the twister tenders on piece work? 
And how does it operate? 


If so, how was 
the piecework settled upon? 
Is it productive of a higher degree of efficiency on the part 
of the operator than the age-old system of standing pay? 
What is the piece rate based on, reading of a hank clock on 
the front roller? Or the weight produced? The writer 
prefers paying by weight whenever the weighing can be 
managed economically. Obviously, however, the recording 
of the clock readings is a far simpler and less expensive 
process than that of weighing the product of the machines. 


How 


by the twister tenders? 


much of the cleaning of the machinery is done 


If none, who does the cleaning, 


ind how often is it done? Particularly on those twisters 


] 
griance 


running coarse counts and short staple cotton. A 


the deckboard of such machines brings to mind a 


] 
10ne 


heavy snowstorm, so thick is the lint being shed from the 


inits in the creel. And unless frequently cleaned there is 
iulways a possibility of this fly waste becoming incorporated 
in the product. 

Probably one of the best indices to the condition and 
running of a twisting department is that of tangled bob- 
Where there are many of these unwelcome lingerers, 


What is 


for following up and keeping down the tangled bobbins in 


bins. 
it shows that something is at fault. the system 
the mill you are looking over? 

Has any test ever been made to ascertain the effect of 
different builds of bobbins on the number of tangled bob- 
bins made? As has been previously pointed out, that type 
of traverse which carries the yarn the full length of the 
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bobbin at each course 
better results in the matt 
bins. 
Tangled bobbins 
entirely cut off from tl 
moved by finger 
But 


matter of degree. 


tion. in either casé 
Speaking of waste from tangled 

that the waste problem 

terrifying one to the 


+ 


seriously is it taken in 

mill have a pretty accurate i 
regarded as legitimate fro 

of work and count? 

assified 


[wisting waste may be ¢ 


Roller lap waste 
Single yarn waste 
Double yarn waste 

bobb I 

Mixed yarn wast 

An examination of the waste 
proportion of each, and steps can 
an improvement when any single 
It will also be found that whe 
the waste of individuals, that 


up every imperfect waste-inakins 


department. If no attention, 

amount of waste made, the twister operat 
rather fix the spools than to have a d 
plied to them by the spooler tenders ; 


hand, a carefully followed up waste 


workers to disclose the source of 
Indeed, att 


ter of self-preservation. 


ing smoothly, no offense is taken 


ers if her poor work is shown up 


Rather, they expect 


eesses, 
will make special etl 
They take a pride 
uct. How about it? 

An exemplification of 


will turn is that of 


ticularly the single line 
Often revolving at a hig! 
necks dry, rusty, some w 
hunk of grease as dry and 
thing but the condition that thi 


look 


A rood erease, 


lubricator. 


s To 


How are those you are now 


lubricant is used? 
used makes a good 


The practice of putting a big chunk of 


bearing, either with a special little cha container 


(Continued on page 486.) 































































































































































































































































































































































































The 
So 


K 


Foundation Stone. 


much depends upon 


the decision of what material 
one in 


shall be the dominant 


position of security? 
property replacement or new 
that the 


of a recent survey of experi- 


construction results 


ence with various building 
materials used in a very ex- 
tensive region is not without 
significance. 

Tracing the development 
of building styles from the early days of log buildings, 
through the period of using natural stone and then into 
frame construction and finally fireproof materials it was 
demonstrated that whereas frame buildings greatly out- 
numbered all others this seems to have been due largely 
to the expansion of the lumber industry, chiefly because of 
the facilities that industry offered to prospective builders. 
Significant of the whole matter was that the lesson of city 
construction had tended altogether toward more fireproof 
construction (and cities, like factory buildings, are closely 
grouped). Also that for the entire history of construction 
investigated, clay products and allied materials were found 
to be preponderantly the most economical for all exterior 
construction. 

It might do to go deeper into the data and cite the de- 
creasing margin between lumber and clay-products cost, 
but this historical evidence alone, regardless of the future 
tendencies, seems to be sufficient to show which way the 
wind blows and to recall and emphasize the lesson of the 
man who “built his house upon a rock.” 

What Regulator Shall I Buy? 

The amazing growth in the number and variety of auto- 
matic process control and recording instruments makes it 
necessary to fix some standard by which they can be 
evaluated, in order to choose those best adapted for routine 
process work. While each specific line of work finds this 
or that type more suitable than another, certain qualities 
which shal] differ- 
Each 


are to be expected in any such equipment 
entiate it from a piece of laboratory apparatus. 
should measure up to certain tests: 

vibration and chance 


Construction. Rugged, against 


blows. Protection against process corrosion. Long-wear- 


ing moving parts. Simplicity of replacement or alterna- 
tion of parts. 
Break- 


Little adjustment to start new 


Performance. Positive-action record making. 
down notification feature. 
record. Requiring slight energy to make function. 

Records. 


portioned recorded variations. 


Simple and of effective length. Well-pro- 
Data more expressive than 
tabulated figures. Capable of permanent and convenient 
filing. 

When the apparatus aligns with such specifications a 
small price differential between it and a competitor is of 
small matter, in the spread of its cost over its useful span 
of production. 


A Dollar Down. 


Certain manufacturers of building materials purpose 


COTTON 


Scientific Trends With a Textile Slant 


Have we become so thoroughly sold on the “daily 
inventory” idea of stockkeeping that our long-term vis- 
ion is becoming altered to the same habit of thinking? 
Actually, do we work for a daily balance or for a future 


There is, of course, no evidence to prove this to us, 
but we suspect that most millionaires and most great 
corporations became so, not through reliance upon “‘do- 
ing each day that goes by,” etc., but as the result of a 
deeply-laid structure of long-time policy. 

Isn't executive success dependent upon thinking in 
terms of year-spans, cycles and decades—and leaving the 


daily inventory job to clerks? 
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to extend the scope of their 
selling by putting their prod- 
ucts within reach of those who 
san buy them only on a term- 
and partial-payment basis. 


In these days of high costs 
doubtful 
kets why shouldn’t the privi- 
lege be extended also to the 
large-volume 


and oftimes mar- 


reliable custo- 
mer, the manufacturer with a 
large plant to maiutain? The 
practice of writing off improvement and maintenance costs 
over a long inventory period merely smooths the feelings 
—it does not Jessen the capital burden borne by the owner 
who has to find the capital in the first place or else deprive 
himself of ordinary necessities for the prevention of de- 
preciation. 

Especially since the supplies manufacturer is benefiting 
himself primarly in the sale he should bear this burden of 
financing, and no one will object to a legitimate levy of 
interest on the customer until the full amount is discharged. 
It is just as logical as a bond issue for road improvement. 

Diversification. 

The increasing variety and sales opportunity which com- 
binations of artificial silk with cotton have afforded manu- 
facturers recently points to an undoubted tendency toward 
more and greater use of this new fiber. With all the prob- 
lems it entails it is bound to be an advantage to many cot- 
ton manufacturers to add it to their stock in trade. The 
points of its similarity to cotton, in treatment, should pre- 
vent it hampering operations. 

One of the greatest advantages which is bound to result 
from the newcomer is the tendency it will foster to shake 
the old time standard-cloth man out of his routine ideas 
and stimulate his energies and abilities toward more cre- 
ative work. Even a denim manufacturer would soon fall 
behind the procession if he never altered old methods. The 
amount of alteration which the technique of the new fiber 
requires will set and keep the variety manufacturer on such 
a program of study that he will admit of ultimate defeat 
from no single field of textiles. 

That Carry Over. 

The old question of how much of a mill’s production is 
standard and may be accumulated safely, therefore, during 
a slack season of work takes on a new significance with the 
realization that modern expensive machinery does not pay 
for itself unless worked very nearly to capacity. 

While it is true that this consideration has greatest bear- 
ing upon design and most useful types of equipment for 


certain specialized branches of manufacturing 


5? 


the points 
for the average mill itself to consider are still how much 
and what kind. 

The answer must be found in interpretation of the ex- 
perience of the past, with one eye always on the general 
trends of the times which are likely to affect our own im- 
mediate problems. We recall that the great war made 
black a thing of every day in France, yet the post-war 
period swung back, very quickly, into lines and vogues that 
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had their origin not of the immediate situation but of the 
universal and chronological cycle of style of all time. 

So it is, always with the manufacture of such products 
as textiles: immediate conditions beget sharp pictures which 
require a violent or otherwise adaptable setting, but the 


greater proportion of all elements of life is made up of 


COTTON 


effects having their origin in causes derived 
period. 


It will be the purpose of some later 


groups < I 
present figures bearing upon these built-up ca 

extension of the data given may enable whoever 
tor himselt, 


into the future to draw conelusions, 


outcome to be expected. 


Human Relationships in Industry 


BY W.: M. 


Records and Reports. 
It is a very interesting study in industrial life to try 
to look back in the files of various organizations to find or 
try to find information. In many files are found exactly 
the kind needed, and in a usable form. In others there are 
volumes of useless information, useless because of the way 


it is gathered, useless because of the way it is filed, and 


useless because it does not contain accurate information. 


Many people in subordinate positions, because they do 


not have a seemingly suitable office or equipment, make no 
effort to keep any records for their own information. 
Whatever records or reports that are required of them are 
handed in to the superior officer and the pencil or pen is 
dropped down and the incident is forgotten. 

Records and reports are sign boards which indicate di- 
We all may re- 


record in 


rection. They are valuable for everyone. 


member our lowest record or our highest any 
undertaking but the great average is only a general idea. 
We often know the group average, or any statistics, etc., 
relative to a general action, but detailed information about 
certain facts are often approximate statements or memories. 

I recall this incident which oceurred while I was con- 
ducting a series of conferences in a cotton mill. It seems 
that a certain employee either received a slight injury or 
contracted an illness, the cause of which he attached to the 
job in the mill. No one took a serious attitude toward it, 
and very little record, if any, was made concerning it. Some 
time after that, the employee died, and his death was held 
attributable to mill causes. 

The mill had no records of any value, memories were 
poor. The case was an extremely difficult one to handle for 
both parties. If the mill was disposed to pay the claim, 
it had to be taken care of by the Insurance Carrier, and 
certain definite information was necessary for the Insur 
ance Carrier to be convinced of the justice of the claim 
If the case was not one of merit there was nothing of a 
positive nature in the records to indicate that it was not. 

Doubtless, there are many cases that various members 
of the group may be able to bring forth, wherein records 
were not available and proper reports were not made. 

It must be borne in mind that the records and reports 
we are projecting are the records and reports that the 
office to 
Further- 


operating executives are required by the central 
make out and keep for the benefit of the office. 
amore, it occurs to me that each operating executive should 
hhave certain records in his own files; such records may be 
those of his own making and observation or made from 
reports obtained from sub-executives or the operatives. 
There are two cautions that perhaps should be injected 
here. Only records that are of value should be kept. Too 
many records and details are confusing and expensive. Sec- 
ond, an operating executive must judge the distribution of 
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his time in the keey 
an operating execul 
in a swivel reading aud studying records. 


cnalr 
He must get over all of his responsibility points and ree- 
ords and reports are only a part of 

The objectives of this conference 

L.. To get the men to see the va 
ports. 

2. To enable the men to good 
records and reports. 

3. To enable the men to decide what records and reports 
they need for their own files in order that they may have 
a more efficient department. 

4. To discuss 
to them. 


I. Value of 


1. They enable foreman to visualize 


the torn 


some ol 


records and reports: 

a. Physical picture instead of mental. 
b. Relative condition of different part 
(1) Raw stock—finished product. 
(2) 


e. Present condition as compared wit! 


Present stock—orders on hand. 


ditions. 
d. Operative efficiency—as of whole and of di 
(a) Hiring. ¢) Placing 
Routing work. (e) Time. (f) Costs g¢) Ete 
tacts 


parts. Planning. (b) 


e. Substitutes for memories. 

f. Prevents guess work. 

g. Prevents errors and disputes. 

h. Relieves mental strain. 

i Assists cooperation. 

Characteristics of a good 1 

They must be 
They 
They 
They 
They must be on 
They 
They 
Man making report must 

report. 

9. Report must be 


correct. 
must be complete. 

must be kept up to dat 
must be legible. 

time, 

must be concise but 


must have definite 


made to 
uniform. 
11. Report must be dated 
12. It must be easy 


13. It must be easily understood. 


10. Report must be 
signed. 


and 


and simple to make. 


III. Kinds of Reeords and Reports: 
1. Ordinary or routine records and reports. 
a. Daily production. 
b. Stock on hand. 
0. Waste. 
d. Spoiled work. 
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Supplies requisitioned. 
f. Delivered work. 
g. Shop orders covering production. 
h. Attendance record. 
i. Delayed work. — 
2. Other records and reports that may be of value: 


a. Record of “shut downs” and reason. 

b. Transfer of employees. 

e. Labor turnover. (a) Number leaving. (b) Number 

hired. (c) Number discharged and (d) Number quitting 

with reasons or cause. (e) Labor turnover percentage. 

d. Accidents. 

e. First-aid treatment. 

f. Condition of machinery and tools. Care of machines 

Date of installation. 

of repairs. 
g. Repairs to machines and time “shut down.” 
h. Oiling record. 


i. Idle machines and reasons thereof. 


Date and nature of adjustment. Date 
Suggestions. 


(a) Nature of 
(b) Percentage of enforcement. (¢) Remarks on 
(d) Conelusions. 


j. Enforcement of company policies. 
policy. 
difficulty of enforcement. 

k. Instruction. 

(a) Characteristics of person 
(b) Interest factor to be 
sueceess or (d) Con- 


]. Promotion of: interest. 
or persons to be interested. 


utilized. (c) Remarks on failure. 
clusions. 

m. Safety first record. 

1. What kind of records do you keep with reference to 
tardiness of individual employees, 

2. When you speak to an employee about tardiness do 
you have such facts, as number of times tardy, dates, time 
lost, 

3. Have you any records that will enable you to com- 
pute 


4. Do you keep any record as to how you handle cases 


reasons given by him for such tardiness? 


cost for tardiness? 
of tardiness? 

5. Do you think that any records or reports on this 
subject could be outlined, that would be of value? Why? 

6. Ask the above questions and substitute “absenteeism” 
in the place of tardiness. 

It may be of value to pause here and endeavor to work 
out a record or report sheet covering tardiness and ab- 
It may 
be considered impracticable to use, but an academic study 
in the making of such a form, indicating the information 
wanted and the form in which it is wanted will be of value 


senteeism. Both could be covered in one report. 


in an appreciation of records and reports that are deemed 
necessary. 


Machines. 

1. Do you know the maximum efficient production ca 
pacity of any machine or group of machines or a depart- 
ment under certain conditions? 

2. Do you know the daily or weekly average of same? 

3. Have you any record of any improvement or sug 
gestion made which increased efficiency or relieved a haz- 
ard, etc.? 

4. How 
last week? 

5. How 


many idle machines did you have yesterday, or 
Why? 
long were 
yesterday? Was this 

6. How many times has any machine been repaired dur- 
ing the week or month just past? What was done to it 
and why was it necessary? 


any of your machines idle during 
a fair average? 
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7. When did you install any new machines? How have 
they affected your efficiency? 

8. Have you general ideas on all of these subjects, or 
are your answers based on facts? 

Although the group may feel that many records and re- 
‘ports of this nature are immaterial and such a discussion 
is of no value, this is not true. 

A second problem that may be projected is: work out 
a system for records and reports on care and operation 
of machines. Indicate, installation date, maximum produc- 
tion under certain conditions, repairs, idle time, accidents 
Whatever the group may deem that 
will be of value in making them more alert and capable of 
greater bodily and mental ease and greater efficiency on 
part of worker and machine. 
are given here, but a suggestion that the group shall be 
governed by “characters: of a good record or report” as 
indicated in Section II of this conference. 


After such a form has been discussed and made to the 


on same, causes, ete. 


No suggestions as to form 


satisfaction of the group, it may then seem unwise to use 
it, due to the time consumed in keeping it, and the educa- 
I am inclined to think that if these 
two reasons are the only two offered, that they are not 
legitimate, as well planned and well supervised work takes 
into consideration a distribution of 


tional ability required. 


time, and those who 
are required to nfake the reports can soon be instructed 
sufficiently to enable them to keep them. I am inclined to 
think that if an industry has within its group men eapable 
in all respects except the educational ability to write or 
keep a simple report, the industry has not properly dis 
charged its duty toward that man until it has provided a 
way for him to receive such instruction. 


Labor. 
1. How many jobs are there in your department now? 
2. Have you too many or too few? 


3. How 


month to keep these jobs running? 


many people have you hired this week or 
4. How many have left or been discharged and why? 
5. How many eases of discipline have you had? Who 
were the people, and what was the cause? 
dispose of them? 
6. How many transfers were made? 


where? 


How did you 
Who, when, why, 


7. How many people are living in our villages? How 


many workers? How many possible workers? 


8. How many eases of discipline in village? Who, 
when, why? 
9. Village conditions—what records have you about 


this subject that will be of value in your department? 

10. Suggest other topics that will be of value to you, if 
you had some record or report that would enable you to 
properly interpret your labor. 

Materials. 
1. What record do you keep on materials used during 
day or week? 
2. Time consumed in process? 
material ? 


Cost of operations on 
3. Waste on various machines? Waste per employee? 

4. Have you any records whereby you can compare 
costs of production at various periods and under various 
conditions? 


5. Have you any information as to flaws, possible causes. 


(Continued on page 470.) 
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Fire cracker tempers are not always an 
inheritance passed on by fight-loving fore- 
fathers. When a financial executive or a 
mill superintendent begins to fill the 
cumambient atmosphere with contumelious 
epithets disgorged with an eruptive violence 
somewhat akin to or at least resembling the 
exhaust of a loaded army truck on a heavy 
grade, it is frequently because of some local 
irritation that has placed upon tense nerves 
the last straw which was all that was neces- 
sary to upset an ordinarily equitable dis- 
position. In the accompanying word picture 
Ubetter Dodge has brought in some charac- 
ters who will be recognized with glee by mill 
men everywhere. They are confined to no 
section nor to any specific lines. Their faults 
and virtues are on a par with other average 





cir- 
















individuals. Their misfortune is that they 
occasionally time their approach inoppor- 
tunely. 











ye 


“Permanent wave in de boss’ pants. Flat iron, ¢ 
Whereat’s ’at sponge? Anybods 
Do it if I has time. If 





Git connected. 





dis way. 





want high tone pressin’, see Zach. 







de boss man’s, do it anvhow. Tron, git hot! Ole burnt 
out iron gittin’ mighty slow, or else de juice weak. Flat 
iron, electrify yo’sel’f, let’s put in dese hyuh radio wrinkles 





searehe a 
through the pockets Mr. 
Watt Tell, the superintendent, and not being rewarded wit! 


Zach, the office boy of the Whatsname Mill, 


pants belonging to 






of a pair of 






anything more profitable than a hole gave the garment 





perfunctory sponging and laid it out on the table in press 







ing position. He spat upon the bottom of the iron with 
unsatisfactory results, placed it on top of a tin bucket that 
stood handy and subsided to the edge of the table. “Iron 





Mayswell be cam. Hurry-up was what 





git hot turreckly. 
killed most folks, anyway.” 
hard square corners which obtruded itself between his per- 





An uncomfortable object with 






sonal feelings and the edge of the table resolved itself upon 
He 
dragged it forth, blew into it front and back to free its 
keys of stray tobacco crumbs and cupped it between his 
Lost John, find 





investigation into a mouth organ in his back pocket. 








palms. “African saxophone, bust loose. 


your way.” Enwrapped by a pair of large and prehensile 






lips on one side and spanked ‘systematically by a pair of 





helpless. 


flapping palms on the other, the harmonica was 





To the accompaniment of waving elbows, swaying body and 





patting feet the weird strains of Lost John began to per- 





meate the otherwise already well oceupied atmosphere of 





boss man’s 





the basement and. ascend the stairs toward the 





office. 
Mr. Watt Tell pulled out a handfull of hair and groaned. 
“Of all the production reports,” he informed himself, “that 







I have viewed in a long and sinful career, this is the worst. 
That cloth room overseer has swapped the percentage fig- 
ures on the production and the seconds, or I’m a farmer. If 
this report’s right, the undertaker’s going to have a jab. 
Zach!” 

Lost John hesitated, stumbled, stopped and remained lost 
“Yassuh, comin’ right up.” Zaeh bounced up the 















forever. 
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ra ; t y 
nd he ¢ ) room bo 


steps, received instructions to fil 


bring him to the office, and departed forgetting bout 
the flat iron heating atop the bucket The longer the iron 


vot. 


thought about it, the hotter it 

Mr. Tell 
report, and a corresponding 
A sudden draft ot air on his rapidly increasing bald spot 


resumed his accumulation of figures from the 


loss of hair eo! sequent thereto. 


warned him of the opening of his door and he looked around 


to 
sample case on the floor and seat himself comfortably in the 


see a large, overdressed individual come in, deposit a 
chair that the overseers called the electric chair because they 
had to sit in it when they got jacked up. 
“Blamlam,” exploded the newcomer in a 
he grasped Mr. Tell’s hand in a powerful grip and tried to 
“Marcellus H. Blamlam, junior member of 
irm of Blamlam, Bim- 


best bells 


loud voice as 


wring it off. 
and sales engineer for the famous f 


bam and Banglang, bell founders. We make the 


in the world. Our fame is rung through the world daily 
from the tongues of the millions of bells we have made in 
the thousand years we have been in business. We made 
the Liberty Bell, the Diving Bell, and the Belle of the 
Ball. Ha ha.” 

He thumped tl super b I yu ers und nOck 
ed his classe s off on the desk ‘Hel é l ed Mr 
Tell jumping to his feet. ‘What the 

“Keep your seat’? laughed his visitor. “We made them 
too. Now don’t you tell me you've g " [ know it 
[ saw it as I came up. That’s my business. If I can’t see 
‘em, I can smell ’em. Now don’t tell me one bell is enough. 
I don’t want to sell you one bell. We don’t make ’em that 

ay. We make ’em in sets. Chimes, you know. I want to 
sell vou a full set of eight bells for a chime, e churches 
have. Get the idea? 
* “Now maybe you've never thought of that, but I have 
That’s a new idea in industrial plants. Now you listen 


while I give you this and you'll see the advant 


age ol 
l’ll guarantee to increase the general efficiency of vour plant 


twenty per cent by a set of Blimblam chimes. How? $ 


imple 


enough. Play an appropriate tune for every occasion. Sup- 


Your watchman 


] of 


the e 
une Ci 


pose it’s getting up time in the morning 


instead of jarring your help awake with amor an 
old iron bell, brings them softly into the consciousness of a 


new day with some familiar air, skillfully executed. Listen. 


He jerked from his sample ease a small set of bells and 
set them on the desk. A long nose belonging to the cloth 
room boss appeared at the crack of the door and then dis 


appeared in the direction of the mill. Mr. T 
feet ‘T’m 
excuse me,” he said. “I’m sort of busy és 

“Not at all,” “Don’t mention it. Now 


listen to the getting up tune, 


and wiggled in his chair. 


said his visitor. 


and with a little hammer he 


played on the bells Please Go “W ind Let Me Sleep. 
“How’s that?” he inquired. “Do you think tl when your 
operatives hear that ringing through the early morning air 


they will wake up with a grouch and drag down to work 


like a convict gang? They will not, sir. They will spring 
gladly up to greet another day of opport 


this now, for the lunchtime tune, to be played at the noon 


Listen to 





hour.” 
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Mr. Tell clapped his hands over his ears, but still he 
couldn’t help hearing the drummer play Pass Around The 
Bottle, and We'll All Take a Drink. 


the back of his chair and swung it over his head. 


He stood up, grabbed 


“Get out!” 


he shouted. “I never heard of such a fool thing. Beat it 
before I break a chair.” 
“Of course that tune would have been more appro- 


priate B. V. D.,” the drummer went on not paying any at- 
tention to his threats. 
My little joke. 


work out everything all right. 


“That means Before Volstead Days, 
ha ha. 3ut you ean rest assured we can 
In case of trouble you have 
the unlimited resources of our engineering research depart- 
ment at your command. Now I’ve just thought of a good 
one. Every Saturday afternoon about four o’clock, when 
everybody’s lunch has had a chance to settle, have the watch- 
man play We Shall Gather at the River, and if you’ll just 
enforce that, the general health of the community will be 
inereased by—” 

Mr. Tell brought the chair down on Mr. Blamlam’s head, 
dragged him out into the hall, sent Zach for the cloth room 
boss again and resumed his study of the production report. 
Through the half opened door there oozed a slim, slick 
little man who perched on the edge of the electrie chair 
and coughed discreetly. 


“Naggle,” he announced timidly. “Sales engineer for 
the firm of Naggle, Chawchaw and Snuffspitz, tobacco 


manufacturers. I have been entrusted with the important 
commission of bringing to the attention of the textile indus- 
try, Mr. Fell, the latest scientific development in cooperative 
manufacturing, an innovation, I might say, Mr. Well, which 
will be far reaching in its consequences. I refer to our well- 
known Efficiency Brand of tobacco products.” 

“After an immense amount of research work, our engi- 
neering department, Mr. Pell, has developed a line of prod- 
ucts which can be applied to various uses in the mills. Take 
You 


would naturally think an empty tobacco box the most use- 


for example such a simple article as a tobacco box. 


less thing on earth, but if you should learn that it was 
made of a very high grade of sheet steel of the correct thick- 
ness to be used as a card gauge, you can easily see that it 
might be a very valuable thing. So we have put on the 
market, Mr. Mell, the famous Five, Seven and Ten Gauge 
Snuff, which is contained in boxes of this thickness. Heav- 
ier metal is used for our Twelve, Fourteen and so on Pipe 
You get the idea. 
Step. chewing plug, the tags 


Plug. We also make the popular Creel 
which are made by a special 
process so as to serve as creel steps on the roving and spin- 
ning frames. The adoption of this piece of goods alone 
will increase your produetion twenty per cent.” 

The cloth room boss’ nose again appeared at the crack. 
accompanied this time by an inquiring eye which blinked a 
couple of times and followed the nose back to the mill. 

“A special feature of this Creel Step plug,” droned Mr. 
Nagegle, “is the fact that it can be furnished in any length 
piece desired which, when necessary can be used in the 
place of belting. We also make a twist tobacco which ean 
be ordered in any length or size and can be used for trans- 
mission rope, card bands, or spinning bands, and we think 
that this Transmission Twist is the very best, Mr. Bell—” 

“Listen, brother,” said Mr. Tell, tapping the speaker im- 
pressively on the knee. “See that sad relic of manly beauty 
on the floor out in the hall? Well, that’s what I do with 
em and that’s where I lay ’em when they take up my time 


talking about bells and other foolishness including tobacco. 
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Please don’t slam the door 
nervous today.” 


as you go out, I’m sort of 


Mr. Naggle departed, all except his head which remained 
in the door. “In case of any difficulty,” he ventured, “you 
would have the services of our engineering department—’’ 
then he entered into a speed contest with a heavy ink well 
that buzzed hopefully behind his ear for half a block, but 
finally gave it up and fel] into a mud puddle. 

Zach started for the cloth room the third time, and the 
super picked up the production report again. Over the top 
of the paper a shiny object caught his eye and he looked 
up at a celuloid collar surmounted by a wide grin and a 


“Huddoo,” 


tending a grime encrusted fist. 


tangle of red hair. said the latest intruder ex- 
“You do the buying?” 
Mr. Tell reached for his paperweight, but had a better 
idea. “No, sir,’ he said. “Not today, anyway. You go up 
stairs, and you’ll find a nice old man who thinks he owns 
this mill. He’s the president, and I know you'll like him.” 
He folded up the production report. “Just walk right up 
and tell him what you want to sell, and while you're at it 
hand him this paper as a favor to me. He’ll give you an 
order, I know he will.” 
“Business 


“T’m sure glad to hear it,” said the red head. 
GD 


is on the bum for fair. I’m an inventor myself, but I work 
I’m 
working on something new I thought up, and it’s a hum- 
dinger. 


in auto garages when the inventing business gets poor. 


It’s an exter cylinder to put on a car so as to 
make it work better. You know how all these cheap cars 
ain’t got but four cylinders, and three of them is all will 
generally run. Well, I’m selling a fifth cylinder you kin 
attach in ten minutes so you kin let one be dead all the 
time and still have your four right on. 

“Ain’t that a good idea? Say, the company can buy 
them and let the help have them at cost. 


kin be here on time in the morning. 


Then everybody 
Inerease your effi- 
ciency twenty per cent. 


If you have any trouble, I gotta 


engineering department will help you out.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Tell. “Just walk right up and tell the 
man up stairs, and don’t forget the paper.” 

“Sure,” 


steps. 


said the inventor trudging hopefully up the 
“T’ll knock him for a row of orders, I betcha.” Mr. 
Tell retreated to the back door and listened anxiously for 
half a minute. Then he heard a fearful how! and the sound 
of scuffling feet, succeeded quickly by sickening thumps on 
the floor above. Mr. Blamlam, the bell salesman, grunted 
and sat up, reaching around for his set of chimes. The pay- 
master in the front office gathered up his payrolls and pen- 
cils and shut himself up in the safe. More yells and the 
sound of flying feet materialized into the red headed in- 
ventor charging down the steps at top voice and speed, pur- 
sued by a fierce little old man with the production report 
clutched in one hand. He streaked down the hall, picking 
up Mr. Blamlam in his wake as a moving train picks up bits 
of paper on the track, and the two of them departed with 
that curiously sudden increase and diminution of sound 
characteristic of the rapid passing of automobile horns or 
locomotive whistles; an effect that was, in Mr. Tell’s case at 
least, accentuated by his own flight in the opposite direction. 

By the cloth room door he met Zach coming back. “Don’t 
go there,’’ he said jerking his head toward the office. “He’s 
got ’em bad this time. It must be terrible to have such a 
temper, but it’s good for something after all. I put it to 
work just now getting rid of a drummer. I hate to be down- 


right cruel, but something’s got to be done so a man can do 
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his work. Here I’ve lost half a day over nothing. They 
come around all times of the day and sometimes they come 
to my house at night trying to sell me all kinds of fool 
things, and they act as if they think I have more time than 
Methuselah. I sure fixed that last one. 
stairs with the production report. 


I sent him up- 
He was a right 
boy, too, but I knew the president would foam at the mouth 
when he saw that report, and somebody had to be the goat. 


nice 


“He put that poor boy through a course of sprouts that 
will cure him of selling extra auto cylinders for a long 
time. 


I’m sorry I lost my temper, though. We all have to 


make a living somehow, and that reminds me. I’m going to 
quit this darn business and start a chicken farm. I’ve got 
some high class eggs in a bucket under the office. 


dollar apiece for them. 


I paid a 
I’m going to talk to a 
night about buying a good piece of land to raise some fancy 


man to- 


chicks on, and I want my pants pressed good. 
do it?” 

Zach elucked, snapped his fingers and departed office- 
ward at a run. 


Did you 


The cloth room boss appeared with a cor- 
rected report of the production and seconds and apologies 
Mr. Tell glanced over it. 
and a happy smile spread over his face as he hastened to 
the president. 


“ 


for the errors in the first one. 


a) Og | 
In fact it 
is the best showing we have made in a long time. 


Yes, sir,” said that worthy as he glanced over it. 
agree with you that this is some better, Mr. Tell. 
I con- 
gratulate you. I sort of lost my temper when that flip 
young man brought up the other one, but I’m sorry I was 
so hasty. I’m very glad you weren’t here in person, Watt 
my boy. The consequences might have been distressing.” 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mr. Tell. 


“T know vou are 


COTTON 


hot tempered. Some folks can’t help being that way 
me, I never get riled.” 

A queer burned smell heralded the approach of the offi 
boy .bearing on the end of a stick an 
bucket. “Hyuh’s de bucket uv aiggs” 
sot de 


almost red hot 


explained. “TI 


iron on hit, not knowin’, an’ hit het up 


turrible 


whilst I wuz gone. De top ones fried an » bottom ones 


hatched out. De heat musta made di 1 ones hongry, 
cause dey et up de fried ones—” 
Mr. Tell let out a 


caught his arm. 


howl of wrath, but the president 


“Don’t lose vour said. “These 


little annoying things which come up in our daily life are 


temper,’ he 


provoking sometimes, but if you develop a proper philos- 
ophy of life, Watt my boy, you 


Zach shouldn’t be 


will not be troubled by 
them. blamed. 
tional.” 
“Yassuh,” 
drummer.” 
He came as Zach went. He 


the election, the national debt, six murder cases and the 


agreed Zach. 


“Be cam. Hy 


commented on the weather, 


queer ways of the younger generation. He quoted poetry, 
Mr. Tell’s 


face got red and the president’s mustache began to curl up 


sang two songs and gave a gymnastic exhibition. 


I 


at the corners. Finally when they asked what he was sell- 


ing, he reached for his sample case. 
“Left-handed monkey wrenches,” he said. 


ii 


“New 


Increase vour efficiency twenty per eent. 


inven- 
tion. Engineer- 
ing research department at your service.” 

The president and Mr. Tell reached for two chairs and 
high. Then 


laughed and put them down. 


raised them their eyes met, they hesitated, 


“What’s the use?” said the 


A 


president. “Give him an order for a dozen.” 


Towels and Toweling 


By. 
Spot Designs. One of the simplest forms of embellish- 
ment for textile fabrics, and one which finds many appli- 
cations in all types of woven textures is the production of 
more or less elaborate spot effects; these effects may be 
obtained either by means of color or by change of weave, 
both 


far as towels and toweling are concerned, the methods re 


and occasionally by methods in combination. So 
quiring colored threads for embellishment in spot form are 
seldom if ever used, but the method involving the produc- 
tion of spot effects by change of weave is common enough. 

The basis of distribution of the spots forms quite an in 
teresting study in itself, but in these articles it is not in- 
tended to introduce matters pertaining as much to mathe- 


maties as to textile design. Suffice it to say that the bases 


of distribution are sometimes simple and sometimes more 
or less complex, and that the spots themselves may be pro- 
duced by simple floats of warp or of filling, by both, or by 
much more elaborate weave effects. Generally speaking, 
it is not necessarily the most elaborate weave effects and 
arrangement which give the best results in the woven tex- 
ture. Indeed, so far as towels are concerned, simplicity 
must be the keynote of the design, as it is essential to pro- 
duce a firmly-woven fabric with a good amount of inter- 
lacing, and, to keep down production expenses, a com- 
paratively small number of harnesses should be employed. 


It is essential, of course, that the basis of distribution 


WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAND. 


should be primarily fixed and adhered to 
the spots are simple, the geometrie nature 
sometimes unintentionally emphasized, but 
orate forms, designs ofte1 
Plain 


in designs intended for towel fabries where 


take great p 


basis. weave is a common basis 


is simple in character, but when more elaborate forms 


used, such as necessitate the use of the jacquard | 
their production in cloth, the 4-thread and 6- 


threa 


or irregular sateen weaves are often used with sat 


as distribution bases. 


When color effects are not used, the ornament 


tile fabries depends almost wholly on contrast in weave 
fect; hence, the ground 


1 


weave of fabries intended to 


embellished by spot designs is generally of plain weav 
at least a weave of simple character. The spot itself 

then developed by longer floats of either warp or filli 

(occasionally by both) so that it will stand out prominent 
ly from the ground of the fabric. By reason of the neces- 
sity for using comparatively long floats—except where 
damask effects are required—spot designs have a com 
paratively limited application to towels and toweling. The 


reason for this is the fact that the spot effects tend to in 
troduce looseness of structure—a serious fault in a towel 
fabric. Nevertheless, they are occasionally introduced ints 
such fabrics. 
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Two typical examples of these spot designs, at least on 
of which is well suited for towels and toweling, are repro- 
duced photographically at S and T in Fig. 85. Both these 
simple fabrics were originally woven for pattern purposes 
in the same loom with the same 2-fold mercerized green cot- 
ton warp. The upper sample § exhibits a series of spots 
arranged in plain weave or diamond drop order. The spots 
are of two different kinds, and both are diamond-shaped 
One spot is composed mainly of filling, while the other 
Since, in this particular 


is developed mostly by warp. 


case, the warp spot is the exact reverse of the filling spot, 
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the fabric presents the same appearance on both upper and 


lower surfaces. The sole difference is that when a warp 
spot appears on one side of the cloth, a filling spot is found 
in the corresponding position on the other side, and vice 
versa. The ground weave is plain, giving relative firmness 
of structure, and hence the fabric is eminently suited for 
certain classes of toweling. 

In the lower example T, Fig. 85, the characteristic spot 
is produced by floats of filling arranged to produce a modi- 
fied form of diamond. The ground weave itself is com- 
posed of a series of diamond and lozenge-shaped figures 
arranged symmetrically about the central spot. Owing to 
the relatively small length of the floats, and to the similar- 
ity in length of warp and filling floats in the ground weave, 
these diamond and lozenge-shaped figures are not well de- 
fined in the fabric. This, however, is not altogether a fault, 
as the ground weave exhibits a certain degree of matt o1 


all-over effect, and thus affords a sufficient amount of 


contrast to the figuring spot. The opposite side of this 
fabric as shown by the small turned-over portion at the 
bottom of sample T, Fig. 85, naturally shows warp spots, 
and this side of the fabric, on the whole, is less effective 
than the first-mentioned side. 

Particulars of the point-paper designs for the fabries in 
Fig. 85 appear in Figs. 86, 87 and 88. 
units of the weave for fabric S in Fig. 85, appear in Fig. 
86. The unit design in solid black squares is complete on 
40 threads and 40 picks, but, despite the comparatively 
large number of threads to the repeat, the design can be 


Four repeats or 


(Continued on page 505.) 
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Gregg Dyeing Plant, 
Graniteville, S. C., a 
modern textile plant 
equipped with Trus- 
con Steel windows. 
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Get Maximum Production from your Plant 


Other Truscon Pro- 
ducts useful to Cotton 
Industry building are, 
Steel Reinforcing for 
concrete, Standard 
Trusses, Steel Joists, 
Metal Lath, Steel 
Doors, Steel Inserts, 
Steel Columns, Steel 
Lintels and Standard 
Buildings. 


Throughout the textile industry natural ventilation and day- 
lighting are the most necessary features in the buildings housing 
various operations. ‘Truscon Steel Windows insure the health- 
ful conditions under which proper efficiency of operatives is 
secured. Maximum production is secured to the textile plant 
protected by Truscon Steel Windows. ‘The various types 
including Projected, Double-Hung, Counterbalanced, Pivoted 
and Continuous Sash and Casements offer a solution of every 
window problem. 


Write for particulars of Truscon Window installations in the 
textile industry 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Citi 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont Forcign Div.: New York 


USCO 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The southern section of the American Society of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, organized during the Southern 
Textile Exposition at Greenville last Fall, held its first 
meeting in Charlotte, N. C., a short time ago, in the form 
of a dinner at the Southern Manufacturers’ Club. About 
50 members were present. Brown Mahon, of Greenville, 
S. C., presided over the session as chairman of the southern 
section. Charles H. Stone and Charles P. Walker, of the 
Grasselli Chemical Co., read two interesting papers, which 
was followed by a technical discussion of various dyestuff 
and chemical work. 

Officers elected for the ensuing six months are: H. M. 
Chase, of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., chairman; Maleomb McKenzie, Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C., vice-chairman. Harry Ormond, of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, was re-elected secretary. 

aa * * 

An item of especial interest during the past month was 
the announcement by Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, of Biddeford, Maine, 
that this company will construct a new unit at Opelika, 
Ala., removing to the southern branch the necessary ma- 
chinery from the Biddeford plant to equip a mill of 20,000 
spindles and 600 looms. At the time of the announcement 
options on several sites in Opelika were held, but no par- 
ticular location selected. 

Improvements being made at the Langdale (Ala.) mill 
of the West Point Manufacturing Company include the in- 
stallation of a humidifying system by the American Moist- 
ening Company, it is announced. The Dwight Manufac- 
turing Co., at Alabama City, Ala., also are installing one 
of these systems. 

Work on about fifty new houses for operatives has been 
completed by the Alexander City Cotton Mills, Alexander 
City, Ala., as well as the construction of a schoo] building 
to replace the structure destroyed by fire several months 
ago. 

A new humidifier system is being installed at the Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., by Parks- 
Cramer Company, of Charlotte, N. C. 

A mill deal involving approximately $600,000 was econ- 
summated at Dalton, Ga., recently when the Crown Cotton 
Mills of that city acquired the control of the Elk Cotton 
Mills also of Dalton. The Elk mill now produces yarns 
only, and it is not known whether weaving equipment will 
be added, although it is reported that considerable enlarge- 
ment and improvement work will be undertaken by the new 
owners. 

Continued report states that the Appleton Mills, of 
Lowell, Mass., which for some time have held options on 
two tracts of land near Gainesville. Ga., with the view to 
establishing a southern mill there, have definitely contract- 
ed for one of the locations, and will institute plans for the 
construction of a plant and village. This report was not 
verified by officials of the company. 

An addition of 160 40-inch and 64-inch Draper looms 
is being made at the Dixie Cotion Mills, LaGrange, Ga., the 
new equipment to be driven by individual motors. Robert 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., are constructing an 


opener room and building an addition to the mill, and ma- 
chinery will be re-arranged. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
are the engineers. 

In North Carolina, the announcement of a fine goods 
weaving mill to be erected at Shelby is of interest. E. T. 
Switzer, until recently manager of the Art Cloth Mills, 
Lowell, N. C., will be the active operating head, and other 
men interested include O. Max Gardner, C. C. Blanton 
and O. M. Mull, all of Shelby. Fancy dress goods fabries 
will be produced, it is understood. Construction work on 
the plant will begin at once. 

Ten new houses for operatives are being erected in the 
village of the Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills, at Lin- 
colnton, N. C., where other village improvements also are 
being made. 

The Cocker continuous system for dyeing warps with 
sulphur colors is being installed at the E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. The Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. 
C., is installing three Cocker improved section beam warp- 
ers equipped with the new type direct pull electric stop 
creel. . 

George C. Bell, milk architect and engineer, who re- 
cently opened an office at 420 Piedmont Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is in charge of the addition at the Corriher 
Mills, Landis, N. C., in the form of a picker building, and 
other additional floor space for the addition of 11,000 spin- 
dles. Electric power plant will be installed, it is under- 
stood. 

Construction work on the Jonesboro Cotton Mills Co., 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, will begin soon, it is announced by 
G. F. Roberts, who is general manager. H. J. Bosler, may- 
or of Jonesboro, is president of the concern. 

Work of renovating and repairing the former Hamilton- 
Carharrt mill at Mobile, Ala., has been completed, with 
new machinery installed in the plant. Operations have 
begun, it is announced by J. W. Sanders, manager. 

The addition of the Dixie Mercerizing Company, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will consist of a concrete, one-story 
structure, 105 x 108 feet, to cost approximately $30,000. 
This building will be used for additional spindles, it is 
understood. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company have made appro- 


priations for extending and improving the plants at Chat- 
The most important 


tanooga, Tenn., and Piedmont, Ala. 
part of the work will be the enlargement of the mercerizing 
plant at Chattanooga at a cost of approximately $150,000, 
it is stated. 

Three of the largest textile manufacturing plants in 
Texas were merged into one corporation last month when 
the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Company, which operates 
the Miller Cotton Mills at Waco, purchased the Texas Cot- 
ton Mills at McKinney, and the Dallas Textile Miils, at 
Love Field, Dallas. The company has increased its capital 
stock to $6,000,000 to provide for this expansion. It is 
definitely understood since the merger that a new mill to 
manufacture towels, ete., as well as a finishing plant, will 
be erected at the locafion of one of the plants. C. R. 
Miller, of Dallas, is president; W. C. Stripling, of Fort 
Worth, and Hugh S. Clarke, of Waco, are vice-presidents, 
and F. E. MacCurdy, of Waco, is secretary and treasurer. 
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The fluidity of fixed assets 


Property is customarily regarded as a “fixed asset.” 
It is so classified in the balance sheet; but its per- 
manence is only relative, and its changes are of pri- 
mary importance to management, to stockholders, 
and to investors. 

Wear and tear, obsolescence, and inadequacy are 
incessantly carrying away property dollars that must 
eventually be replaced. 

The extent of the resulting change in the so-called 
permanent assets alfects profit and loss, credit 
status, and the amount recoverable from fire insur- 
ance companies. 


The measurement of this incessant change is made 
possible through the medium of American Ap- 


praisal Service. nl) — 


Z 
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Engaging an agency to measure the flow of property Z SeSarOn 
dollars in their proper channels is one of the most im- ao a 

yam ets 
portant transactions into which a concern can enter. 


OO-3 
Why use anything less than the best? 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cincinnati Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Minneapolis San Francisco cy ee 
New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Compeay; Led: 


New York Seattle 
Syracuse Montreal Toronto 


“What is Your Plant 
Worth?”’ 

‘Property Records— 
Their Effect on 
Profit and Loss” 

““When Insurance In- 
sures and When It 
Doesn’t” 
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two mills just acquired were formerly controlled by 


J. Perry Burrus, of Dallas. 


Contract for the construction of a three-story addition 
to the Valley Falls plant of the Martel Mills, Ine., at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been let to the Fiske-Carter Construc- 


} 


tion Con pany, of Greenville. The addition will be 200 x 


100 feet, and 
Eureka 
tract 


will cost approximately $100,000. 


Cotton Mill, Chester, S. ¢ has awarded con- 


or 


for the erection of 25 new houses for employees, in 


addition to the half hundred recently completed. 


The capacity of the Greenville, S. C., plant of the Lull- 


water Manufacturing Company will be doubled by the 


looms, it 1s 


addition of 5,000 spindles and complementary 
reported, 

Plans for doubling the capacity of the Addison Mills, 
at Edgefield, S. C., are under contemplation by the owners, 


the Kendall Mills, 


- 
cording to report. 


Ine., 60 Congress St., Boston, Mass., ac- 


The New England Mill Situation. 

New England cotton mills are gradually but slowly 
working out of the severe depression brought on primarily 
by high cotton. The price of cotton has been steady on a 
level not far from 25 cents a pound and it has been found 
possible to merchandise goods moderately on that basis. 
It is by no means yet established that the full production 
of the country’s cotton mills can be taken care of on that 
level, but the curtailment of last year is being felt, and 
the general purchasing conditions of the country have not 
undergone any very striking change as yet. 

It is manifest to far seeing merchants in this section 
that the cotton mills are facing new and difficult problems 
arising from the attitude of retailers, and the vogue of 
silks and woolens. The advent of rayon as a factor in the 
problem is of great importance as that material seems to 
The 


manufacturers of rayon say that the whole product is but 


rest upon cotton as one of its most important props. 


one per cent of the output of cotton, nevertheless, that 
little suffices to make the merchandising of some cotton 
goods most uncertain. The cotton mills are using. larger 
quantities of rayon than ever before and dress fabries made 
in cotton mills, and other fabrics usually made in those 
This 


is notably true of bedspreads, ladies’ underwear, and up- 


mills show the growing influence of the new fiber. 


holstery fabrics. 

One very important matter in conjunction with cotton 
goods has come to the front in the past few months and the 
New England mills are likely to benefit greatly from it, 
the Color 
through the aid of American dyes, is one of the best sell- 
The 


laundries have worked havoe with cotton goods for a long 


especially in finer yarns. fastness, secured 


ing arguments in the markets at the present time. 


time because of fugitive colors but that stage appears now 
to be passing. Colors in cotton goods offered this year 


are really fast and consumers are beginning to learn of 
the fact. 

It is particularly noticeable in printed goods and in 
piece dyes on fine combed yarn cloths where frequent wash- 
ing is necessary. It has been true for a long time that 
the heavier goods have been well dyed as a rule, such cloths 
as the indigo denims, the khakis, and many of the cham- 


brays and ginghams, being reasonably fast. But the mar- 
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kets have been flooded with that have been 


unsatisfactory to the consumers and this defect is being 


other goods 


notably lessened. The spring fabrics are so colorful this 


year that fastness to ordinary influences of sun, fog, or 


rain, would be insufficient to make them widely popular. 
The new dyes and the manner of applying them in the 
larger print works and finishing plants make it reasonably 
certain that even the laundrymen cannot kill cottons unless 
they deliberately set out to do so. 

The opinion is held by a number of New England men 
that this new color guarantee is going to assist with a 
lower price in restoring some part of the popularity cot- 
tons have lost in the past few years. In any event, the 
large printers of New England, and the best known large 
dyers of fine wash fabries, are as busy as they can be, and 
they are hopeful of a fair season as the spring styles get 
to the counters and into consumers’ hands. The job fin- 
ishers are not doing as well as the large corporation print- 
ers and finishers for the reason that prices have been on 
very close profit margins, and the larger concerns have not 
striven for profits so much as they have to restore normal 
production. 

While production in New England is not yet as far re- 
stored as it is in the South as a whole, yet the gains of 
the past two months haye been larger than the gains in the 
South. 


to get more business and are able to compete more satis- 


In other words, New England mills are beginning 
factorily than they were three months ago. This has been 
helped to a large extent by the reductions in wages, but it 
has been helped quite as much by the wider adoption of 
economies in operations than it was possible to bring about 
previous to this winter. 

The sorest spots in New England have been in Rhode 
Island and Fall River. 
are getting back into running order, about one-half of the 
In Fall 


River, production has reached to about 55 per cent of ca- 


In Rhode Island, the Knight mills 
installed spindles and looms now being active. 
pacity in the print cloth yarn mills, or perhaps about 65 


While Fall River 


is constantly referred to as “a print cloth city,” it is to be 


per cent in all the mills, taken together. 


remembered that approximately a fourth of the spindles 
there work on yarns above 40s which is out of the print 
cloth class. 

In Maine, the mills are now operating well up to 80 
cent. In New Hampshire, the operations are well 


per 
over 80 per cent. In Massachusetts, as a whole, the pro- 
duction does not run over 75 to 80 per cent. In Connecti- 
eut it closely approximates normal. Short hour legislation 
is under discussion in New Hampshire and it has not been 
dropped in Rhode Island. Should either of those states 
adopt a 48 hour law it is stated by manufacturers that it 
may be some years before the mills will be able to operate 
more than 80 per cent, even on that restricted basis. The 
line that marks losses and profits is drawn very close. 
During the past six weeks, or since the turn of the year, 
there have been a great many financial reports published 
showing the earnings or lack of earnings in New England 
mills, and they have served to give a wrong impression of 
The 
that brought about the huge losses of last year began to 


the immediate manufacturing situation. conditions 
change in October, in a positive way, so that the last six 
months of the fiseal year of some of the mills began to show 


definite improvement. But the gains were not large enough 
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The labor problem 


O AVOID every form of labor difficulty; to keep 

workers from becoming restless; to keep them happy, 
contented and loyal are factors of management that 
constitute a knotty problem in industrial centers. 


How billiards and bowling helped the New England 
Southern Mills to work out a solution of this problem 
for their employees at their Hogansville, Georgia, Mill, 
is shown by the letter and views illustrated above. 


As makers of the world’s finest billiard and bowling 
equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has furnished the equipment used in the country’s 
most successful industrial welfare associations. The 
knowledge and experience thus gained is at the dis- 
posal of anyone interested in this means of effecting a 
closer relationship between employer and employee. 


he BRUNSWICK~ BALKE *COLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


SRB eens eee eSBBBSBBeY |= 


= 


Request for information 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623-33 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 

Without obligating us, please send in- 


formation re gthe use of Brunswick 
t Ting! about 


rr ionshig 
and employee. W 


0 Billiard equipment 
0) Bowling equipment 


Address 
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to offset previous losses so that the reports submitted to 
stockholders at their 


meetings in the past few weeks have 


been decidedly discouraging. If they were submitted with- 
out some evidence of better conditions being actually in 
sight, it is hard to say what the feeling in New England 
might be at this time. 

As an instance of how things stand, the quarterly re- 
port of dividends paid by Fall River mills showed disburse- 
ments of an average of 1.44 per cent for 37 corporations 
capitalized at $44,465,000. This sum was enhanced by a 
payment of $225,000 to stockholders of the Tecumseh mills, 
as a payment from the sale of the properties to the Davol 
mills, some time ago. There were 19 out of the 37 corpora- 
tions that paid no dividends and three eut their dividends 
There half a 
dozen mills wholly idle and have been so for several months. 


compared with the previous quarter. are 

Outside of Fall River some very depressing financial 
reports were issued to stockholders by mills that are not 
only very well equipped but are very well managed, These 
mills are now getting into running shape again and are 
earning some money. Nevertheless, the fact that so many 
of these losses have appeared has had something to do with 
killing the optimism that was noticeable when the year 
opened. 

There are still a few mills that are having troubles grow- 
ing out of wage reductions but on the whole there is little 
disposition shown to encourage the agitators of the Fed- 
eration of Labor who are still active in some parts of the 
New England field. 

One of the singular facts of the New England situation 
is that some mills are running overtime trying to make 
deliveries to buyers who delayed placing business for spring 
until it was too late to get out the goods when wanted. 
Side by side with some of these mills there are others that 
are not running to more than half capacity, or are com- 
pletely idle. It is possible to explain some of these things 
by pointing out the slow trade on brown sheetings at a 
time when certain of the wide print cloth numbers command 
premiums for spot delivery. The goods that are not in 
stock are beginning to show a profit, but wherever stocks 
exist, the buyers appear to hold off and dominate the 
market. The gains come slowly and irregularly. 

Percales have been advanced %4 cent a yard in the past 
month on good sales. A great many dress prints in bright 
colors are being made by the large printers and they are 
in active demand. Then there is a great call for broad- 
cloths, sateens, and silk and cottons for spring 


g, many of 
the goods being dyed or printed in very high colors. 


The Amos- 


is now running more machinery than at 


The gingham situation is also improving. 
keag Company 
any time in over a year, while some of the other large 
gingham mills are gradually finding a market for their new 
lines. Some of the mills making fancy dress ginghams can- 
not undertake new deliveries before April owing to the 
inability to get warps into shape before then. Moreover, 
the mills prefer to go into the new fall gingham season 
with a of stocks. 
finding that the gingham mills have not accumulated stocks 


j 


in advance of orders, so that it is becoming possible to hold 


minimum The buyers are gradually 


firm for better prices that are sure to come when the new 
season opens in March. 

3leached cottons have been steady and the larger bleach- 
eries are quite wel] employed. Fruit of the Loom 4-4 goods 
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are sold ahead into May, Hope muslins are sold ahead into 
April, and some other well known brands are now well 


conditioned on orders for the early spring at least. The 
mills making the well known brands of sheets and pillow 
cases are running in full and selling what they are making. 
Less well known brands are not doing quite so well. 

The napped goods season for 1925 developed more busi- 
ness than was seen in other divisions where lines were offer- 
ed for late delivery. There are some of the mills making 
goods of this sort that have all the business they want up 
to July. Madras and fine cocoon silk mixed shirtings are 
doing better. Bedspread mills are active on rayon mix- 
tures. Fancy towel mills are more active. Fine combed 
goods are in better shape than at any time in two years 
On the whole the New England mill situation could be very 
much worse at this period of recovery from the most severe 
depression in years. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, February 14th, 1925. 

Compared with one month ago, the cotton market is 
about one cent, or about $5 per bale higher. 

The higher prices, in the face of the larger supply this 
season, the result of last year’s large crop, being due to 
the continuance of a good foreign and domestie demand, 
and the continuance of the drouth in the Southwest, es- 
pecially in Texas where plowing for the next crop is retard- 
ed. because of dry soil in the central and western portions 
of the State. 

Late official returns from England, and U. 8S. Census 
3ureau returns for this country, denote gratifying progress 
in the textile situation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
30aRD OF TRADE Report FoR JANUARY. 

This Year Last Year 
ae hk wikia ee 16,000,000 11,000,000 
eere 403,000,000 354,000,000 


BRITISH 


Exports of varn, lbs. 


Exports of cloth, vds. 


U. S. Census Bureau Report For JANUARY. 

UNITED STATES This Season Last Season 
Jan. consump’n. ine. linters..... 641,525 619,057 
For 6 months, ineluding linters.. 3,237,614 3,383,736 
Mill stocks, Jan. 31 .......... 1,433,814 1,637,824 
Stocks in publie storage. Jan. 31 3,863,475 2,963,983 
ToTtal stock U.S. Jan. 31...... 5,297,289 4,601,807 
Active spindles Jan. 31 ........33,180,758 33,279,926 


The available supply of American raw cotton remains 
large, however, notwithstanding spinners of the world hav- 
ing taken already this season 8,683,000 bales, against 7,369,- 
000 to even date last season, as noted by the following de- 
ductions : 

February 13th 


This Year Last Year 





World’s visible supply of American. .4,393,000 2,817,000 
Unmarketed, estimated ............. 2,458,000 1,821,000 
World’s supply of American available.6,851,000 4,638,000 


But the world’s visible supply of foreign cotton today 
is only 1,196,000 bales vs. 1,630,000 last year. 
Exports From tHe Unitep STaTEs. 
Last Year 
3,991,000 


This Year 


From Aug. 1/24 to Feb. 13/25....5,678,000 
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H. & B, AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office, 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


Revolving Flat Card 


UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 

() a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work the, 

will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 


Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay vou to investigate are: 


The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 


Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. . 


Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth of an inch is obtained. 


Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Special bulletin sent on request. 
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Exports from U.S. after Feb.13.... (7?) 1,667,000 
Total for whole season ............ (?) 6,658,000 


Shipments from the United States are already larger 
than they were for the whole of last season, with 5144 months 
co spare, making’ it probable for exports for the whole of 
this season to amount to 7,500,000, perhaps 8,000,000 bales 
vs. 5,658,000 last season and 4,643,000 for whole of season 
before last, which shows how eager Europe is for raw cot- 
‘on this season. 

There is more than one reason for the urgent demand 
from abroad. In fact there are several causes for the con- 
tinuance of the demand. Owing to reserves abroad having 
veen almost depleted last season, due to the previous three 
zonsecutive short crops, Europe was in need of much cot- 
‘on for this season’s requirements, and as the American sup- 
ply was larger, and selling at a relatively cheaper price 
than foreign cotton, European mills took largely of the 
(merican product this season. 

Another feature of the situation is that foreign spinners 
are uneasy as regards the outlook for this year’s crop 
owing to the great deficiency in the winter rainfall in the 
Southwest, and are evidently buying for future require- 
ments, at present prices, rather than risk the possibility 
of a short crop this year, as last year’s crop was the first 
good yield in four years, or since 1920, due to weevil in the 
east and drouth in the west. 

Chere is cause for apprehension as to the outlook for 
the next crop, especially in Oklahoma and Texas, because 


of lack of moisture in the ground. 


Rainfall for 6 mo. ending This Last 
Jan. 31st, inches Season Season Normal 
POE Cink scesandnoiassaeeeees 7.45 19.68 11.81 
RRO, 60 c8 Xap ko suns Meena 7.78 22.24 9.89 


So far this month there has been very little rainfall in 
‘fexas, whereas during February of last year it was 2.53 


enches. 





Human Relationships in Industry. 
(Continued from page 458.) 
for flaws in materials and remedies applied in removing 
same? 

6. Do you keep a record of amount on hand, amount 
passed through, amount in process? 

7. What record have you of supplies, purchase, and 
distribution ? 

8. What records that you do not have now, do you think 
will be of value to you? 

It is not necessary for the writer to proceed further 
with suggestive questions. The case has been orientated 
sufficiently for the leader to proceed with the conference 
taking up the various subjects indicated in the earlier part 
of this chapter. 

If this conference results in a decision by the group that 
no further records or reports are needed, that the records 
and reports now being used are entirely satisfactory and 
sufficient, if this decision has been reached after a free, 
frank and openminded discussion, this conference will have 
been worth while. 

If the group decides that other records and reports are 
necessary and of value in the daily discharge of their 
duties and the forms and kinds of such records and reports 
decided will 


are upon, the conference have been worth 
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while. In the first case it does any group of business peo- 
ple good for them to take a little time off now and then 
and thoroughly take stock of any phase of their business. 
If they have certain general ideas which they think are 
true, but require verification, it is good for them to be 
verified so that these people can proceed with assurance 
of definite information and facts. 

In the second place, it enables the group to find their 
weaknesses, so that they may correct them, and be able 
to proceed with the feeling that they know where they are 
at all times. 

Another value is that of making the mind alert and 
watchful, properly appreciative of the records and reports 
required. It gives the group a rather detailed insight into 
many of the supervisory, managerial and instructional 
duties of an overseer. 

In conelusion, it should be added that this conference, 
as all others, was not intended to be complete, but to be 
suggestive, so that the leader of the particular group may 
adapt if to his own particular needs and desires. 

A useful booklet relating to their novelty twister has 
been issued by Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
[. A deseription and illustrations of this machine for the 
production of novelty and fancy yarns are included, and 
other sections show illustrations of samples of spiral and 
rocker nub yarn, intermittent nub yarn, loop yarn, and 
splash yarn, with full directions for setting the machine 
to produce each. Their standard analysis and record 
blanks, for recording details of novelty yarns in analyzing 
samples and placing the 
shown. 


information on record are also 


The Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia will 
hold their annual meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., on Tuesday, May 12th, it is announced. This meeting 
will be in the nature of a 25th anniversary of the organi- 
zation’s existence, and several surprising and unique fea- 
tures are planned, according to the announcement. 


Epwarp ScuHeEck is the resident manager of the plant 
of the Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., recently established 
at Salisbury, N. C. 

Joun F. Scorr, manager of the Edna Cotton Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C., now is also manager of the Henrietta 
Mills at Henrietta and Caroleen, N. C., succeeding T. B. 
Stevenson, resigned. 

E. S. Warp has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., succeeding L. H. Thomas, 
resigned. 


GrorGe C. Beuu, mill architect and engineer, has open- 
ed an office in the Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

RatpH T. LeGranp, who for 12 years has been super- 
intendent of the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., recent- 
ly was made secretary-treasurer of the company to succeed 
the late J. C. Smith. 

Woodward Wight Company, well known mill supply 
dealers, New Orleans, Louisiana, have created a new de 
partment to handle building material, and J. W. Townsend 
is in charge. Truscon materials, produced by the Truscon 
Steel Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, are being used as the lead- 
ing line, it is stated. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





WituiAM Henry WELLINGTON, senior member of the 
firm of Wellington, Sears & Co., who hold extensive inter- 
he country, died recently at 


Among his tex- 


ests in textile industries over t 

his Boston home at the age of 75 years. 
tile connections in the South were the following: chairman, 
board of directors, West Point Manufacturing Company; 
director, Brookside Mills; director, Columbus Mfg. Co.; 
director, Dixie Cotton Mills; president, Equinox and Gluck 
Mills; director, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works; president, 
Samoset Cotton Mills, vice-president, Sherman Mfg. Com- 
pany; director, Anchor Duck Mills. 

L. H. Beck, 
tendent at the Hart Cotton Mills and Fountain Inn Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C., has accepted a position with the Fitzgerald 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, the Cochran (Ga.) Cotton Mills. and 
the Henry Cotton Mills, Hawkinsville, Ga., which are all 
under the same management. Mr. Beck 
Cochran, and will act as 


who recently resigned as general superin- 


will have direct 
charge of the Cochran mills at 
H. Maves, the 

S. M. Essenpen has been appointed general manager 
of the new plant of the Sayles Finishing Company, to be 
from 


assistant to J. treasurer and manager. 


erected on the Swannanoa river about three miles 


Asheville, at 

Grorce H. Lerrner, general superintendent of the 
plants of the Graniteville Mfg. Company, at Graniteville, 
S. C., has been made yice-pres- 


Swannanoa, N. C. 


Warrenville and Vaucluse, 
ident of the company. 

L. H. Rick, formerly overseer of weaving at the Man- 
chester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has been made assistant super- 
intendent under General Superintendent W. W. Arnold, Jr. 
G. W. Wheelis has been promoted to overseer of weaving 
succeeding Mr. Rice. 

B. J. Boppig is overseer of weaving at the Lullwater 
Mfg. Company, Greenville, S. C., instead of M. J. Benton, 
as was erroneously stated on this page in the January issue. 

J. C. Scorr, formerly division superintendent of card- 
ing and spinning at the Manville-Jenckes plant, Gastonia, 
N. C., has accepted a position in the selling organization 
of the Hope Webbing Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

R. C. Simpson, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Brookford (N. C.) Mills, has aecepted a similar position 
at night at the No. 1 Mill of the Laneaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

J. L. WiuuiaMs has resigned as overseer of carding at 
Grendel Mill No. 2, Greenwood, 8. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Panola Cotton Mills, of Greenwood. 

A. A. Bowers, formerly overseer of carding at the Pan- 
ola Mill, Greenwood, S. C., now holds a similar position at 
the Grende] Mill No. 2, Greenwood. 

H. E. Sritz, formerly overseer of carding at the Ninety- 
Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has become overseer of carding 
at the Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Joun H. Hives, superintendent of the Columbus Manu- 


facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., died at his home on 
Sunday morning, February 15th, at the age of 67 years. 
Funeral services were held on February 18th, from the 
Sacred Heart Church, Atlanta, with interment at West 
View cemetery. 

JAMES Booru, a well known figure in the textile, mat- 
tress and waste industries for more than 25 years, died at 
his home in Philadelphia on February 7th. At the time 
Mr. Booth Proctor & 

About 37 years ago, he began his career 
White, card-clothing 


death was connected with 


Schwartz, Ine. 


of his 


as a salesman, representing H. A. 
manufacturer, of Worcester, Mass. Later he represented 
Decker and Bonitz, Philadelphia, soon afterward becoming 
connected with M. A. Furbush & Sons Co., Camden, N. J., 
builders of woolen machinery. In 1902 M. A. Furbush & 
Sons Company was absorbed by the Philadelphia Textile 
Machinery Co.; in 1905 a combination of the latter com 
pany and the James Smith Woolen Machine Company 
formed the Smith and Furbush Machine Company, which, 
in 1923, was merged with Proctor & Sehwartz, Ine. Mr. 
Booth represented all of the companies in the order named. 

J. D. Butce has resigned as superintendent of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, at Pineville, N. C. 

L. C. Harmon has been promoted to the position of 
night superintendent at the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 

A. L. Rison, treasurer and general manager of the Dal- 
las Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., died recent- 
ly at his home, following an illness of long standing which 
was complicated by a throat affection. 

C. E. Wiis is now overseer of carding at the Social 
Circle Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga., succeeding Charles 
Walls, resigned. 

T. R. Morton has become overseer of spinning at the 
Laneaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. He formerly was 
at the Gambrill & Melville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 

H. K. Ropers has resigned as superintendent of the 
Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

W. R. Hixu recently became overseer of weaving at the 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C. He formerly was at the 
Alexander Manufacturing Co., Forest City, N. C., as cloth 
room overseer. 

J. G. Sanpers recently became overseer of spinning at 
the Osprey plant of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, at 
Porterdale, Ga., succeeding G. R. Davis, who was made 
overseer of carding at the same plant. 

C. T. Faun, well known in many southern mills as a 
successful cloth room overseer, having worked practically 
his whole life in this capacity in mills from North Carolina 
to Mississippi, died in Charlotte, N. C., on February 8th. 
For some time past, Mr. Fallin has been physically in- 
eapacitated for active work in the mill, but he has always 
kept up his interest in mill work and mill problems, and 
during the last ten or twelve years has been an occasional 
contributor to the columns of Corron. 
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Counterfeiting failed because every 


yard of the fabric was marked! 


NORSTMANN Fabrics are in big 


demand. Their success has 
brought inferior imitations, is great 
successes always do 
But every yard of Forstman: raved 
Fabrics bears the manufacturer’s lhe Kaumagraphed mark 
mark on the back, beautifully a] enhances the value of any 
plied with Kaumagraphs. ibric, because it absolutely 
Ihe identity of these fabrics 1s mabe 
thus irretutably established. You Meeps 
imitations. 
a beautiful Kauma 
+k gives a tabri 
personality. Have ye 
fabrics that? Are they 4 
or are they just so many 
yards of this or that kind of 
cloth? Would any competi 
tor ever want to imitate 
them? 
We should like to tell you 
of the many manufacturers ed SO 
W hose goods have acquire ad 
personality through being 
given a name applied with 


Kaumagraphs. 
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Facts Aout Fibre Head Spools 


24H. 


HHHHINHIUNHINT 


TUNTUNUUI ALIANT 


WINNIE 


Hk US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. originated the round 

hevelied head bushing and method of application, with- 
out which the fibre head spool would be a failure. Fibre. 
is expensive, is heavy, and fibre head spools are not always 
bv any means the wisest choice. Many times a lightweight 
softwood spool or the Bovnton Shield protected spool is 
advisable, depending upon the work to be done. 


We guarantee our fibre head Spools to be the equal of 
any that are on the market, and will make good any that 
prove defective under ordinary use. 


There are certain advantages in using a fibre head. One 
of the greatest being thin heads which allow a vreater trav- 
erse for the same length over all as a wood spool, and free- 
dom for some time from rough edges which frequently 
develop Onl the heads of wooden Spools. 


Our method of applving the fibre head to the wooden 
harrel is unexcelled and we take extra precautions in manu- 
facturing these spools to maintain the same high standard 
of US Quality that marks our other products. 


E 
E 


There are two tvpes of fibre head spools on the market: 
the soft or laminated fibre and the hard vulcanized fibre. 
We recommend the latter. 


HANUNNEOTTTOOUTUUUUTOOAYEOUNAEVRAOOUANOOUAAROUAAOUAOUANUHiUUt 


‘ll 
WH HUUHTTLLLULUUAALLLLLELLH TLL 


If vou are interested, be sure to write us for samples 
and prices. 


init) 
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US BORRINS SHUTTLES. 


LARGEST BOBBINand SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Rignt Factories Providence R.I. 
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Well, I suppose you have just about forgot my friend 
Jim by this time, as he has not paid me a visit since some 
time last summer. However, I just had a personal letter 
from Jim and he told me about a recent conversation he 
had with a big mill man and how his friend had told him 
he had not quit reading the “Old Timer” article in Corron 
for July, 1924, yet. The big mill man said he got a new 
thought every time he read that article. 

Incidentally, that gave me a new thought: I am going 
to write my Editors that they can just publish that article 
again and save me a whole darn lot of work—well, I guess 
not, either, for Editors are queer animals, at least all | 
ever came in contact with are, and I know my two-cent 
stamp would be spent extravagantly in writing them about 
it es 
Three Nights Later: 

A large drive belt took a notion to quil the other night 
and I had to go to the mill, which broke into my plans to 
finish this article that night, so I am now at it again. 

I started out to tell you about the letter Jim wrote me 
and what the big mill man said—Darn the luck, somebody’s 
at the front door and ]’m interrupted again! 

Bless my soul, if it ain’t Jim! 

“Hello, ‘Old-Timer,’ how’s things?” 

“Fine, Jim, you old geaser, why in thunder haven’t you 
been over before now ?” 

“Gosh, the roads have been so bad I couldn’t make it. 
I’ve been wanting to come over to tell you some more about 
what the big mill man said about the article in July Cor 
TON.” 

“Good boy, Jim, you know it always does an ‘old-timer’ 
good to know he has been able to be of some inspiration to 
the people he is trying to reach through his writings.” 
was ethical for me to relate here the 
actual conversation that Jim and the 


Jim related it to me, but I 
personal a character, and then there are those Editors 


(I only wish it 
big mill man had, as 


am afraid it would be of too 


again; I know it would never get by them.) 
“You know, ‘Old-Timer’,” continued Jim 
1 me about his conversation, “there were several things 


after he had 


tol 
that my young ‘super’ mentioned which you never have 
finished telling me about. You got such a start on that 
Opportunity stuff, as reported in the July article, that I 
thought you never would let up, and for goodness sake 


don’t get wound up on that again tonight.” 


“Well, 


‘super’ talked to \ 


what some 


were 
about 


was one of 


“Perseverane: 
ind—” 

“Hold on, Jim! That’s enoug! 
up trying to talk about so many 
a man could talk a week about Pe 
get a good start.” 


t plug and leaned bael 


(Jim bit off about a hal 


+ } +? 
SnNOOT .) 


‘hair, as good as if to say I’m all se 


success or fortune or to anything 


“Of all the ‘keys 


‘Ise in our work,’’ I continued, “there is nothing which 


will give a man greater returns for the amount of effort 


expended than Perseverance. Perseverance is the one best 


side-kick to any man who 1s and 


enough to see 


grasp his Opportunities 


Jim almost fell out of his 


thought the agreement was that von would lay of that 


Opportunity stuff. I’ve heard Opportunity so blamed much 


that I dream about 
“Bully! 
if I could only get 


That’s what I eall getting results, Jim. Now 


about one r 
ree 


} t 
you nave got me? 


“To go nutty over Opportunity like 
“Oh, well, I’ll not use the 
sed “—if I 


some big guy said one time tha 


word again tonight,” I prom- 
ean help it retting back to Perseveranee, 
t ‘Success comes to the man 


Most 


ee! tne res 


Persevers 
} 


who determines to 
has made fortunes has 


months and often years of hard persistent 
“That is 
“Most all big 


man who had a drean 


Perseverance 


fortunes have been built u DY some 


and kept doggedly at through a 
lifetime— 
“That is Perseve 
nd superintendents are 


“The most successful overseers an 


rance 


men who have had to go through the hard knocks of bitter 


experience, but who have forever had the back part 


of their heads to get there 
“That is Perseverance 
“Most all of the bie mil 


built and have continued to g becat f the fact 


have been 
that 


there was at least one man wh and heart full 
of that stuff they call Perse 

‘Talk about Genius 
believe me, I’d rat 
verance than a whi 
did think that thoss 
a Genius,’ were 
“You may 
the time we wil] 
that Perseveranes 
thing which has been done 
were built somewhere i 


school tes 


King Tut’s 
(Continued on 





















An adequate Accounting Service is much 
more of a problem to the small concern 
than to big business. 


The necessity for right Method and Sys- 
tem is apparent to both. The only differ- 
ence is that the smaller concern feels that 
it can not afford to have it, while big 
business knows that it can not afford to 
do without it. Yet the principles of ac- 
counting are the same in each case. 


COTTON 
Esjemennnaal 


Not for the Big Alone 





and Methods, which make their service 
applicable to all business, whatever its 
size. 


Our service to the smaller concern is not 
big business service cut down to save 
cost. It is a special service of the highest 
merit, specially adapted to meet individ- 
ual requirements. It is wholly adequate 


and easily obtainable at a cost in keeping - 


with the size of your business. 
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The Service covers all accounting prob- 
lems—monthly or continuous audits, 
costs, and all other business systems, 
tax service, etc. 





Long and varied experience in serving 
big business, nation-wide in extent, has 
given the Ernst & Ernst organization 
special facilities in Accounting, System 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS~—TAX SERVICE \F 


PITTSBURGH 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subjects - 








Increases Production 43 Per Cent. 


Epitor Corron: 

Under the heading, “A Question for Spinners,’ “W. E 
(Ga.)” asked for some discussion on his idea of eutting out 
on double ereel roving in the spinning by doing the doub 
ling in the card room, fixing the trumpets on the traverse 
rod on the intermediate, for example, so as 


to have two 


ends running side by side in the drawing rolls, etc. It seems 
to me a more appropriate title would have been, “A Ques- 
tion for Carders.” 

I thought this idea was worth trying, anyhow. In one 
of our spinning rooms is a small amount of 17s warp whic 
circumstances, is from 
creel 2.20 hank intermediate roving. The draft is 7.63. Th 


intermediate draft is 6.75, the twist is 2.34, and the twist 


due to unavoidable spun 


gear is a 16. Double creel here of course. 


Now for the change: Every other trumpet on the in- 


termediate traverse rod was replaced with a slubber trumpet 


and four strands of slubber roving fed in each trumpet, 


thus using only one-half the rolls and spindles on each 
frame. 

The draft was lengthened to 8.22 and the roving at the 
front sized near 1.50 hank, 


to 1.63 with a 23-tooth twist gear. 


after the twist was redueed 
The lay, taper, and ten 
sion gears were regulated to suit the roving. 

The spinning frames were creeled with the 1.50 hank 
roving, and the draft changed to 11.59, single creel as be- 
fore. It sized near 17s yarn. The intermediate bobbins 
weigh 30 ounces when full, and there is no difference in 
the run out in the creels; in other words, the spinner has 
no more creeling to do than she had before. These bobbins 
run out every two and three-quarter days. 

This is a double creel roving in the sense of doublings 
only. The twisting advantage obtained after double creel 
roving leaves the bite of the front rolls is not obtained in 
this single creel “double creel” work. Plying would be a bet- 
ter term than twisting. This work runs much better than the 
single creel we had and the spinners like it much better 
than the other as they do not have half the ends to come 
down as before. 

Actual comparison for breaking strength based on 
Draper’s standard showed that the average gain in break- 
ing strength was three pounds. This average was taken 
from four tests per day on each method over a period of 
ten days. This system might not show any results if the 
yarn is close to standard strength. 

The intermediates are doffed more times a day, but it 
takes but half the time to doff. From the looks of the ends 
on the intermediate there is no such thing as stretched rov- 
ing. 

The seven teeth of twist taken out gave forty turns in- 
crease in front roll speed, or approximately 43 per cent in 


, 
singie 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 


do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 


unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
———— 


crcase in produc tion. Now 


ll someone 


+} +] 1] 1] ] r 
So that the idie spindles can be u 


loing the work of 2.86 machines. 
The only disadv: 


intermediate 


The end 


n the 
be made. 
are trained correctly, this u 
These are the results I obtained 
time, and I have not finished wit 


, . ; 

this same system on speeders, w 

‘ong and the breaking strength is 
I hope to see some rood articies 


this in “How Other Men Manage.” 


Top Leather Rolls and Fluting. 


Epiror Corron: 


Sometime ago I 


wrote an article on the cause 


aders did not 


leather rolls fluting, but some of the r 


with me. Since that time I have made several 


ments to ascertain the real cause of 


I found the exact size of my steel 


a top leat 
ing. roll and 
to the roll coverer and asked him to mak 

11% inch, the same size of the steel roll. 

rolls now about eleven weeks and none 


top leather roll 


eight 


as yet. I put in 
15/16 to 1 inch, a smaller size than my 
of the 15/16 size rolls fluted. I then put 


were covered with different thicknesses 


number. Three of these rolls fluted, t 


inch against a steel roll siz 


being 1] 

can readily see that the size of 

the top leather roll fluting. 
When I was a second hand, I 

seer tell me that the size of 

ing to do with it fluting, so si 

much about fluted top leather rol 

down on my knot and have tried to fin » real cause. 

From numbers of experiments that have made since 

Mareh 18th, 1924, I have that 

gether with poor workmanship, cause top leather rolls to 

flute. 


ments is, that after a top leather roller flutes it will not 


found inferior stock, to- 
Another thing which I have learned by these experi 


make good, smooth, even roving or yarn. 
I am not offering this in the spirit of a know-all, but 
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When a “Doubting Thomas” 


‘ : 
Tries— §LIP-NOT LIP-NOT 
OW and then we happen upon a disgruntled and dissatisfied user of 


belting. He is the kind of chap who looks with a discouraged eye on Big BLACK pelt 
his belt, wondering whether it will ever be able to give him real transmis- with the 
sion service. CATERPILLAR GRIP 
Then one of these “Doubting Thomases” tries SLIP-NOTs—and he is 
suddenly aware of the fact that there is such a thing as satisfactory belt 
performance. 
For SLIP-NOT’s perfect surface means 100% pulley contact from the 
very first day it is installed. It is belting that eliminates the 
altogether too common and too costly slip nuisance. It assures 
the user of long-time performance. And it is waterproof as 
well as weather-proof. 


Most dealers carry SLIP-NOT Leather Belting 
If yours does not, let us tell you who in your vicinity does 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION eueak 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE : Aton 


SUETUEEUEUETCEELEEOECEECURUEEUECEEUCETESTT CTU ET ETE TE UTR ETETEETEEEE EL ULE EE ELE ERCEEEUEERTEEEA CEO ETETEUECECUAETUNOEEOTTOESUEEEUAEOESEOEOESOCOUEOEUAEURUELOUCROU UU OECO DUCA OCOUEDEEOOCUUSOERUCELSSUOOOESOASULSUSENOGERUSRUREOSOOCUPELUOOCEOEOOOUIESUSENEONCEETUNOCESOSEUOUCCUOEUILGCOUSSUAEOESONEDESUSEOEUOEDOEDDOGENORBEEOELEOGENUEO UE 


REEDS 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been compelled 
to operate both day and night to take care of orders ftom Southern Mills for our high quality reeds. 


Over 80% of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents per inch. 


i. 


Ui 


This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the highest 
quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 


In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert advice is at your command merely for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT———————— ———_————- SOUTHERN PLANT —————~— 
2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 





THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage 
with Frames and Heddles fully assem- Harness—Leno Doups—Jacquard Hed- 
bled). ; dles—Lingoes—Improved Loom Reeds 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Cop- —Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—Beamer 
per Plated or Plain Finished). Hecks—Combs. 

LL SEE A RIT OS SE SELES SG a 


Famine POUELAUPUOEACCUCUSULLCCUEDEEE EEE ETEEEEAED EPL EEEENEE TELE EEEREMOEEETUAEEEUGSESEOUAESUS CCEREEECRERUOEEUEUSEGAUUECESOOULEROOEUEOOEEHEUOCESUOUUCCOOOCOOSONAOONOCSUERCEAUOEEDUACUOEOONGEDBEAUEEOOEROOUOOODOSASOSNEEEOUOONT UT 


HOUSATALacecenecesceceetavacanenecececcavevecsoevenrovenuseguarsvenesuneveneueneseneeyeueneeseyeHeEeseseuveVeUEOEOUEDOOEOEUEODEGOUEUEUEOEUOTOEGOOAOUEOEOEOOEOEUCOCOTOUEUOOUGHOGUEOEGUGOEOOOCOUEUUOEOUOUOEGEOOOUOCOOEU CU OT LEREOEDE 
CLC) 
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just to show what good points one may gain by intelligent 
experimenting. A superintendent once told me that he did 
if we 


never try these things we may never learn whether or not 


not believe in so much experimenting. However, 
they will work. 

[ should be glad to have several men of long and varied 
experience try what I have tried on top leather rolls in 


regard to the cause of fluting, and I believe after they 
have gone through with several experiments looking for the 
real cause their answer will be the same as mine. 

There is a great deal to be gained by experimenting 1! 
one will go about it in the proper manner and not take the 
attitude of the “know-all” and seek to find what one 1s 
looking for. 

I am looking forward to reading some experiments on 


top leather rolls fluting. the causes and the remedies. 





Sizing Wet Warps. 
Epiror Corron: 

Referring to a previous communication in the “How 
Other Men Manage” section of Corron for December, 1924, 
on sizing wet warps, “N. P. R.” advises the use of 75 per 
cent sulphonated oil utilized in a certain manner in con- 
nection with the size mixing. 

We have tried using, in sizing our product, the follow- 
ing formula: 

190 pounds 40 fluidity starch, 

18 pounds 75 per cent sulphonated oil, making a total 
of 250 gallons of finished size. 

So far we have had trouble in that the size foams at the 
size box and we have been unable to eliminate this difficulty. 
I shall appreciate it if “N. P. R.” will tell us if he can 
give us a remedy for this foaming. Possibly we are not 
mixing it at the proper temperature or some other little 


difficulty. I shall look 


from this correspondent or others. 


forward with interest to hearing 


Contrisutor No. 519. 





More Regarding Fluted Rolls. 


Epiror Corron: 

In October Corron, “A. B. (Ga.)” gives some causes of 
fluted top rolls, and in December “T. A. A. (S. C.)” 
back 
Since neither of these gentlemen mentioned it 


comes 
with a point that throws more light on the subject. 
perhaps I 
should eal] attention to the fact that all steel rolls are fluted 
irregularly to prevent the cutting of flutes in top rolls. 
If bottom rolls were fluted regularly, like gear teeth, if 
would be very difficult to keep the top roll from indexing 


the 


with these flutes, as there is always a slight variation in 
sizes of top rolls due to different leathers and different 
weights of cot. On account of these variations, there would 
certainly be a high percentage of top rolls in any room 
that 


between the 


difference 
rolls 
would be equal or very nearly equal to the width of one or 


like 


would have a cireumference such that the 


cireumference of the top and bottom 


more flutes. In that ease, the two rolls would work 


gears, and the fluting would be prompt and serious. 
fluted, 


Since bottom rolls are irregularly unless top 


and bottom rolls are exactly the same size, the flutes in the 


bottom roll will always touch in a different place on the 


COTTON 


top roll at each revolution. I have 
showing manufacturer's standard 
with various sizes of bottom rolls, but the t 
slightly different diameter. 

While, as “T. A. A.” states, the tl 
affect the diameter of the top roll, it should 
minute effect, most of the variation coming from v: 


in the leather. Of course, if botl heav\ 


were 


there would be a compounded Variation, and 
was too light, the leather would be too loose on 
might get baggy and flute on account 


soft. 


they will all be the same size inside, an: 


If leathers are wound around an art 


thick cot to stretch the eovering enough to make 


in diameter. A difference in the thickness 


affect the roll diameter directly, of course. 


“A. B.” seems to have summed ip most ol 


of this fluting, and nearly all of seems to be caused by 


poor workmanship or materials in the roll covering depart- 
ment, 


Many mills try to economize by using 


ry 
ho 


long as they will hold together at all, and put several cov- 


erings on the same old cot. This seems to be poor economy 


as the old cots have lost much of their elast city, and are 
often oil-soaked. It 


would no doubt be ¢ eaper in the 


long run to always put on new cots when new 


eovering 1s 


needed. Also 1t is poor economy to use anythine around 


the belly, as this and is not uniform in 


scuffs easily 
thiekness as the back of the skin. It wi be l to 


throw away any imperfect leather 


pense of putting it on rolls and then throwing it away. 


(Mass. ) 


How Small a Circle Can Be Used on a Ring 
Traveler? 


Epitor Corron: 
There is one point on spinning that I have always wish 


ed to discuss with someone, but as yet have not met the 


man who could give me all the information I wanted 
Therefore, I am putting it up to the readers of “How Other 
Men Manage” 


The point I have in 


for them to discuss. 


mind is, just how small a 


can be used on a traveler—and if a very small cirel 


used on a traveler, one that fits the ring very closely, would 


it not be beneficial ? 


The greatest proposition in manufacturing is quality, 


and while we all know that rovine should be delivered to t 
spinning room even, of the right weight, and free from 
perfections, still I think all of us have 


Would it not be 


such a way that 


some trouble wi 


slugs. possipie traveler t 


the traveler wil 
any imperfections to pass by 


down instead? 


Of course, this is more or 

might say that the pereentag 

any benefit caused by keeping out sl 
i . a 

more exploitation of siub 

Why not, if poss 


work, al d leay 


cateners 1n 
ever before. 


to do thi 


than 
frame 
catchers t which any 
I do not make a point of thi 


interested me, 


and I believe s considered have 
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SPLINTERS OFTEN CAUSE 


“The outstanding rea- 
son for textile mill ac- 
cidents is the idea that 
Z te i a j prevails among so many 

a > ; agents, superintendents 


a8 and overseers, that 


‘al 


ay 


there is no real accident 
problem in a_ textile 


mill.” 
—The Travelers Standard. 
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Safety first in the Spooling Room 

ERS “Getting slivers in the hands from bobbins (or spools) 
AN 

FIBRE SPOOLS) 


Travelers Insurance and Indemnity Company. 


fiave you ever totalled the number of accidents to em- 
<a GAPAT ployees from stopping spools that are cracked or rough- 
WS Hl Y/ edged? And the amount of money lost in operatives’ 


Se ieaiaeieeaa al ° " . : ¢ 
SS time and from stoppage of production? 


Mills that use Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools are 
free from spool accidents, which are costly in the 
aggregate. This is so because smooth-finished Lestershire 
spools will never present cracks or splinters to tear 
human hands. They are made from the hardest sub- 
stance ever used in spool construction—vulcanized fibre. 
This material is also responsible for Lestershire spools 


Guarantee 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools are guaranteed. 


Warper Spools for 


SPORVORDA PLL ERPRETOESEEGETRELELITTN LUMA NTSAEEEEREREGREPUOEDUEEOUUGUCTLELEEDINUGATOOUDOFTEOGEIEED OLOLS LELPOODIEOGELDOOEREDEEE ELS PAADPDOGEOTPERDO DEPTEALED LBPPROOECS OPS ORAERETUOEDOEOE ED PROFOET DALI 1 D0000L 101 tFIEPEPDEOEIREDSRAUDAUEOTOCLIU FUNC IOUCELI SHEDPDOGLOOTSEOOSERSUSSREOSET) | FULSEMARETOORSERE REY CRAERPERRET RETESET TPES COU PPELEED 1 11 


Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those to 
our customers who use 
standard size Warper 
Spools the benefit of imme- 
diate deliveries, we endeav- 
or to carry on hand for 
quick shipment a stock of 
4x5, 4x5, 4x6, and 4x6% 
Spools. 


lasting as long as your machines. 
The factor of lost time of operators and machines should 
be considered by every executive interested in speeding 
up production. On the human side you will find that 
Lestershire Spools put employees in a a frame of 
mind by contributing to their personal safety. 

We have collected a great amount of spool in 

formation which will help you in spooling op- 

erations. It will be gladly placed at your 

disposal if you will write us. 
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146 Baldwin St., 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


i = is a common type of textile mill accident,” states the 
: 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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some interesting discussion on it. What do your readers 
think of the idea? J. W. (Ga.) 


An Old Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 475.) 


it was to build them.” 

“What’s become of them, ‘Old-Timer’ ?” 

“You idiot! They are standing right there yet. Built 
when people had no derricks, no hoisting engines nor gaso 
line. Now what I am coming to is this: the guy who started 
that pile of rock had some Perseverance. 

“So you see, Jim, Perseverance is nothing new, it has 
been a big thing always, forever, and always will be. Of 
course you want a little other stuff mixed along with it to 
keep it tasting good, just as some people like a little sugar 
in their toddy. (Yes, Editor, this is a correct word.) You 
must have will-power, endurance, and a lot of ambition, 
but since I have thought over it I have never seen a man 
of much Perseverance who did not just naturally fall into 
these other qualities. 

“Jim, if you’re sleepy, we'll turn in.” 

“Hell, no, ‘Old-Timer,’ I was just closing my eyes to be 
able to drink in the full meaning of what you were saying. 
Didn’t you know a man can concentrate much better with 


h them open? 


his eyes closed than wit Beeause anything 
that catches his eye is liable to lead his mind off 
so to speak.” 

“T never thought about it just that way, Jim, but sinc 
you have given me the thought I do know that a man always 
lowers his head when he is in deep thought.” (And you, 
Reader, sometime when you catch yourself in deep thought, 
suddenly hold your head up and throw your shoulders back 
and see if you can continue in your deep thought. Sounds 
strange, but you can’t do it.) 

“What I am trying to push into that old bald head of 
yours, Jim,” I continued, “is that there is a big difference 
between Perseverance and Ambition. 

“Ambition is not worth three whoops in purgatory with- 
out Perseverance to back it up. You know, most all of 
these young fellows would like to have your job or mine. 
Well, that is one form of ambition, but have they got the 
Perseverance to keep digging until they reach the goal? 
Catch the thought, Jim? 

“There is also a lot of individuality in Perseverance. 
That is, one man perseveres in one way while another goes 
at it in an entirely different way. That explains why one 
man may be a successful overseer or superintendent and 
still go about his work in an entirely different way from 
the methods another man uses. 

“But the textile industry needs men of Perseverance. 
It needs what you, the individual, only can produce. You 
can serve it, and if you will, it will reward you handsomely. 
Sometimes I think, ‘Oh, what’s the use of forever and 
eternally hollering at these overseers and superintendents 
like we do, because some of them remind me of the fellow 
who remarked, ‘Wish I had enough money to get married.’ 

“¢Why, what would you want to do that for? asked his 
friend. 

“‘T wouldn’t,’ he answered, ‘I’d buy a car.’ « 

“That is just the way some of them feel about the big 


job they long for—when it comes 

are content to shuffle along in tl 
“Just why they can’t see t 

crowded I don’t understand; 

cess it is almost lonely, there 

man wants to, he can surely step 
“I saw in the paper that 

birthday in Florida some 

in another paper about 

wasn’t Edison lucky that 

ten-hour day when he was 


been he would not be the elee 


“Yes, ‘Old-Timer’,” agreed Jim, 
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suc- 


a 


saw something 
Now, Jim, 
yur day or 
there had 
at he is?” 


have to drag 


some of these young overseers alons ike th calf did my 


young brother Bob when we were 

“How’s that, Jim?” 

“Well, the old man gave Bob 
thought he would do something 
afternoon he yoked himse 
told me to come on and he 
blamed steer wouldn’t pull, 

He gave a snort and 
he had to run, too. As they 
the house, Bob yelled out, 
souls Somebody nead 

“Pretty good, J 
hooked up with 


“Let’s go t 


Another “Old Timer” 


Epiror Corron: 

I have just completed re 
mand in the January issue of 
articles along similar lines, t 
his others more or less opsceure. 
ing home various faets, undoubte 
appreciated by 

| think (get 
ory files I reeall connecti 
where he was overseer 
youngest overseers of 
ago, and to follow his ventures 
lv his phenominal success. W1] 
had not intended to eulogize 
that his pen has been an insp 
“makins,” and the seeming 
construed as ent] 
work, as his 

About six years ag remen 
friend of mine, a big, strong, 
ability and a salary of forty-tw 
approached the president’s desk a1 


services for life for three thousand 


frankly and miserably, “I am seared 


highway of the future. Every time 


my children and realize the awful 


rest on me, I get panicky. I an 


” 


ie tarm, 


and Bob 
Saturday 

at steer and 
patch. The 
nd twisted 


Of course Bob, 


Speaks Out. 


repri- 


one, makes 


hammer 


g¢ the very 
odd years 


, especial- 


| him hi 
He sald 
down the 
I think of my wife and 
I ities which 


continually haunted by 


the dread that my job will ‘peter out’ and that I will find 


myself broke.” The man to whom t 


replied: “I would not agree to yi 


and clothes on any such basis as thi 


hundred and fifty dollars a month to me now, but 


he proposition was made 
ve you even your board 
it. You are worth three 


you would 
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Built with 


* Geo- -pine 


Sub-flooring 
and ‘Timbers 


Construction engineers have found 
no more advantageous or economical 
use for creosoted timbers than for 
cotton mill sub-flooring. 


With Creo-pine sub-flooring, mill 
engineers and architects have solved 
for all times the problem of rotting, 
sagging mill floors. 


In practically all new construction, 
Creo-pine sub-flooring is a standard 
specification. But Creo-pine sub- 
flooring is equally as advisable for 
floor repairs. Your floors are the 
most important link in your produc- 
tion chain. If they need replacing, 


SOUTHERN WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


replace them once and for all time 
with Creo-pine. 

Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully 
milled from selected, sound, felled- 
alive, air seasoned yellow pine, free 
from defects. It is treated by the 
S. W. P. vacuum pressure process 
which first draws out all of the sap 
and then forces the creosote oil deep 
into the pores of the wood under tre- 
mendous pressure. The result is a 
sub-flooring that will outlast the 
walls. That will never need replacing. 


Write us today for full informa- 
tion and quotations. Then make a 
note to talk this over with your archi- 
tect or engieer. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Creosoting Plants at East Point, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


s 
Philadelphia 
Chi 
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* Pittsburgh — Buffalo 
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not be worth anything to me then. Your incentive would be 
gone and you would lie back in the knowledge that you had 
three thousand dollars a year coming to you whether or no 
and that you couldn’t make any more no matter how hard 
you tried. It is my opinion that under such circumstances 
you would not be worth your keep.” He was right. There 
must always be some incentive to keep a man going. Some 
men wil] work for the love of work, but there are few of 
those. Some men will work because they are ambitious, and 
there are more of those Others work because they have 
to work, and there are the most of those. 

Arrange things so that we could earn enough in a day 
to keep us a week and most of us would work only one 
day a week, 
amount to so little. 


That is why some sons of rich men usually 
Thev have all they want without work- 
ing for it. There is nothing to spur them on; nothing to 
keep them on their toes. 

There was once a brilliant, handsome young fellow who 
inherited a life insurance payable rt the rate of one hun- 
dred dollars a month. Every time his check reached him 
he would quit work until his hundred was used up. Then 
he would go to work again until his next check arrived. 
That inheritance of one hundred dollars a month was the 
greatest curse that could have befallen him. 

Yes, it takes incentive to make them work. It must be 
the urge of natural energy; it must be the striving for a 
goal, or it must be the necessity of providing for someone. 
Laziness is 


Most people are lazy. They are born tired. 


one of the things that humans have to learn to overcome, 
along with bad temper and selfishness and a love of scandal 
and a lot of other undesirable tendencies. The trouble with 
the superintendent who wanted to sell his services for life 
was that he looked down the highway of the future instead 
of up, and he pondered his awful responsibilities instead of 
his glorious opportunities. 

I should like to ask the readers through this practical 
discussion department—‘where do you fit in this world of 


ours, with its hustle and bustle and work? 


Are you one 
of the throng that helps it along or are you with those who 
shirk? 


you carry a grouch al] day? 


Do you hit the job with a smile or a frown? Do 
Are you one of the flock that 
watches the clock? Are you working for more than pay? 
Is your job man-sized and worth the while when you've 
yore? Are you keeping fit and doing 


tallied up your 


your bit and perhaps a wee bit more? Are you one of 
the average just drifting along? Are you listed as profit 
or loss? Are you stalling for time or starting to climb? 
How much are you putting across?’ And I should like 
to say to them: 

“Just pull in your slack and count up your score. Lo- 
eate what vou are aiming to hit. Don’t waste ammunition 
and all vour ambition, but find out just where vou fit.” 

VN. (02 NON: GC.) 


Appreciates “Old Timer’s” Letters. 


Epitor CorrTon: 

In looking over the August, 1924, number of Corron and 
reading that grand letter of “Old Timer” by gum! it put 
me to thinking that we certainly do have lots, yea heaps 
of trouble during our short stay on this old mud ball. How 
many of us, I wonder, have thought that we were just get- 
ting along fine when there would come, all of a sudden a 
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erack like a thunder bolt from the heavens and knock our 


old trotters clean from under us. Then there we are, set 


back another few years. Then we say, “Oh, what’s the 
use anyway ?” 

I wonder if it ever occurred to any of the readers that 
at times the only friend they had was themselves and at 
times even doubted that. And how many have had it hap 
pen to them that when they thought they were getting 
along just tip top, or seeming to, their employer, for no 
world but to give a friend a job, 


apparent reason in the 


would fire them and put the friend in their place. Some 


world! And some people who go to make it up. Then we 
have to start over again just when we thought we were go 
ing great and were sitting right in the middle of flowery 
beds of ease waiting to be ushered into Paradise. 

“Old Timer’s” 
thinking and keep him thinking, for you cannot tell today 
what tomorrow will bring forth, and I, for one, think “Old 


letters will certainly put a fellow to 


Timer’s” letters from month to month just cannot be beat- 
en, for he certainly hits the nail on the head, and he never 
gives it a glancing lick but drives the center every pop. 


let vou know just how 


longer to 


I could not wait any 


I enjoy reading these letters from “Old 


the posi 


up and 


tion of the E ss, TWO ul ind oO j n or ne 


reedy appearance 


two down, 


{ 


of the cloth? n ot s, if vou were making a light 


weight three harness twill, running two up and one down, 


and there was a great deal of the reedy appearance in the 


cloth, do vou think the trouble would be remedied to any 


? 


great extent by changing to one up and two down? 


I shall be elad 


department will take 1 r and give me the 


some of the readers of your discussion 
neces- 


sary information as 


Light Red Print. 


Epitror CorTrron: 
I am 


whieh vou will note has a very 


pr inted cloth 
Will you 


please have some of the contributors to your diseussion de- 


enclosing herewith a sample of 


high faee luster. 


partment advise the best way to imitate the finish on this 
sample and especially how to secure the face luster referred 


to? D. Y. (Wrs.) 


Epitor Corron: 
Inquiry ol “—D. Y. (Wis.),” would sav 


that I think the goods (after bleaching) are dyed a cheap 


Reply ing to the 


red, then are printed with a yellow discharge, or they 
may be dyed yellow and printed red, ete. Anyhow, they 
are starched pretty stiff after dveing and printing or the 


starching may be done in the printing paste. They are 
then run damp over the tentering machine to full or over- 
full width, 4-boll 
calender or through four nips of hot steel cylinder (paper 


side 


understood 


then damped, run twice through the 


(friction or 
that 


or eotton) or frietion calender on one 


not according to pattern). It must be 
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* Lowest. Cost 


If your mill has feeler bobbins to clean, an Utsman will 
substantially cut your operating costs. 

A New York mill states two Utsmans take the place of 
five other machines at an annual saving of $1,665.00. 

A North Carolina mill reports its Utsman has reduced the 
number of operatives, required for cleaning quills, from ten 
to three. 

One Georgia mill writes that Utsman has cut its payroll at 
least $18.00 a week. Another writes its Utsman has paid 
for itself alone by the savings in labor it has effected. 

Hundreds of mills in the United States and other coun- 
tries have substantially cut labor and quill costs with 
Utsman machines. 

Write our Engineering Department for information on 
what an Utsman installation will accomplish for your own 
mill. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


leU TS MAN 


FEELER BOBBIN CLEANER 
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the “face luster’ is best got on a friction calender—two 
runs (or more) damp and hot, and on one (face) side—2 
nips each time or one and two. 

I hope this will answer “D. Y.” in full W. B. (MeE.) 


More Than Three Thousand Alibis. 


Epitor CorrTon : 


I note with disgust in the December issue of Corron 
“The Watchdog of the Mill,” by “Contributor No. 3649.’ 
So far as I can figure out, Thirty-six Forty-nine is trying 


to be funny, but I’ll bet my best pair of pants against his 


last chew of tobacco that his peculiar, not to say absent 
brand of humor is due entirely to the fact that he is a 
weave room overseer. 

I wouldn’t be at all surprised if his cloth room man 
hasn’t shown him up about a few things lately which ac- 
counts for his trying to soothe his feelings by throwing off 
on him. As a cloth room man of several years successive 
and successful standing I feel justified in saying that if it 
were not for the cloth room overseers, the average weaver 
wouldn’t have any more chance of holding his job than the 
traditional paraffine dog would have of catching the as- 
bestos cat with the brass legs along Avenue 212°, Hades. 

Thirty-six Forty-nine says the cloth room boss is a 
constitutionally sour individual with no ambition at all, ex- 
cept to find defects in what somebody else has tried to 
make. “Tried” is a good word which he probably used 
unconsciously, but it fits the case. That’s about as far as 
most of them get, and I have seen a lot that I do not think 
ever got quite that far. As for we cloth room men being 
of a sour disposition, what else can you expect when you 
take into consideration what comes in from the weave room, 
up to and including the boss thereof? I think I ean assure 
everybody within hearing that the ambition of the cloth 
room man is not to find something bad, but to live long 
enough to find something good coming from the weave room 
so that he can lie down and die happy in the idea that he 
has been favored beyond his reasonable expectations. 

The average boss weaver is a man who can take a lot 
of perfectly good yarn, ruin it on the slashers, run it into 
a lot of crossed up warps, put the wrong filling in it and 
the wrong weave on it, get the picks, width, ends and weight 
all wrong, and then prove that it was all caused either in 
the opening room, or more likely in the cloth room, but 
never in the weave room, and keep everybody else around 
the plant up nights and on the anxious bench all the time 
wondering what ails the place, while he goes to the ball 
game or the movies with a perfectly clear conscience and 
the unalterable conviction that all that is needed is a new 
set of overseers (all except himself) to make the best mill 
in the state. Furthermore, if anybody does clamp down 
on him hard enough to prove that any bad work actually 
eame from his department, he can always find 3649 rea- 
sons why it could not have been helped. 

Probably that is why 3649 used that number. 
feetly fits the number of alibis possessed by the majority 
There are 1397 in the card room, 1034 
in the spinning room, 1195 in the cloth room, 22 in the 


It per- 
of so calied weavers. 


machine shop and only one in the weave room and that 
goes “That was the day I was out on account of my wife 
heing sick, and the second hand done it.” 

Like most other pestiferous insects, the weave room boss 
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1S supposed to serve a good purpose probabie that 


the carder and the spinner would get 
of themselves if the weaver did not 
it, and 


when they made 
vigilanee along that line 
jority I hav 
spent MOStL ol 
routs and bad 
smoke sereet 
weave room. 

There Is one good ind us 
could 1k it were 


overseers serve 


thought that their hides were 
good pickers, check straps an 
try ital y tl » but 


have been wanting to ng 
WatcH Doc (GroraIA) 


won't let me. 


The Cloth Room Overseer 


Epiror Corton : 


{ 


+ + . a = 
o make a few comments o he remarks 


; 


[ would like 
of “Contributor No. 3649,” 
seer, as published in the December 
He calls the 
Well, there are good insects, and bad insects. 
all the of all the 


the boss weaver, the boss spinner, 


regarding the cloth m over- 
issue {¢ 

clothroom overseer an insect, 

e cloth- 
stand gaff other 


room insect has to 


insects the carder, 
and all the other inseets around the mill, stinging him on 
one side, because he must show up the mistakes they have 
had well 
as their minds off their work. 

If they would take their chins out of their 


their shoes off their feet as 


made—when they 


ls, and 


get out of their chairs and attend to things as they should, 


the clothroom overseer would have an easier time of it. 


But no, they must pass it along to the clothroom, saying, 
“They will find it.” And when it is found and they are 
told about it they throw a fit. 


He also 
look pepped up on 


} 


throom 


should 


mentions the faet 
doesn’t 
Isn’t the pay of the clothroom boss tl 


And he get 


3649” says the clothroom 


the department heads? 
“Contributor No. 
Can you blame him? 


>, 1+ tal } 
ut 1 takes the boss 


Sure, “anybody can eut rags.” 
weaver to make them. That is the way with most overseers, 
but the boss weaver takes the cake. He doesn’t make any 
Oh, no! He is the only thing that ever happen- 
ed according to his own estimation. But I can tell him one 
Posi- 


tively not, it’s the boss weaver, with cobwebs on his brain— 


seconds. 


thing—it isn’t the machinery that has whiskers on it. 
from too much “Rip Van Winkle” stuff. 

I’ve never yet seen a boss weaver who wasn’t busy—but 
I can’t tell you “what at,” unless it was snoozing 

On the other hand, if the clothroom boss lets anything 
get by him, he hears something drop. The superintendent, 
him and ask, “Can’t you make better 
is sour, but I doubt 


agent, ete., “ride” 
cloth?” Oh, yes, the clothroom boss 
if he is as sour as the boss weaver looks when he sees his 
seconds mount. 

Which of the insects are the worst—the bosses on one 
side of the clothroom, or those in the office? It’s a problem. 


But there’s no getting out of it; the clothroom boss is 


insects. 


buneh of 


I. M. 


sandwiched in between a hard 


(Conn.) 








































































































































































































































































































One for the Kloth Room Klan. 


Epitor Corton: 

Please allow me space in your valuable paper to reply 
to the article entitled “The Watch Dog of the Mill.” 

In the first place, a concern as large as a cotton mill 
needs someone to watch, and of course it is the place of the 
overseer of the cloth room to do this work. 
the man who wrote the article surely has a guardian, or, 
in other words, the mill with which he is connected has a 


I must say that 


good cloth room man. I know many overseers of weaving 
in mills where, if it were not for the “Watch Dog,” they 
would last just about as long as a feather in a furnace. 
But still, they catch the 


weaver. 





you know what—from the boss 


A cloth room overseer does not get any credit for the 
seconds being low. No, no. The weaver gets it all. How- 
ever, if it were not for the poor cloth room man looking 
after things, sending notes to the weaver every few minutes 
in the day about so-and-so going wrong, the weaver would 
walk up and down the aisle day after day, chew his tobacco, 
look at the ceiling and never see what was going wrong. 
It is not to be wondered at that there are so many bald 
heads among the cloth room men. They bear the load of 
the cloth room, which I must say has more responsibility 
attached to it than any other department of the mill, be 
cause it really carries the mill. 

The cloth if he 


also helps look after the weaving. 


room man, does his duty to the mill, 
I do not mean that he 
is held responsible in any way for the weaving as far as 
the responsibility for production goes, but for the reputa- 
tion of the mill, the president, the superintendent and the 
overseers. Also, you show me a mill that has a good name; 
work running satisfactorily and seconds low, and I will 
show you a good cloth room overseer or a good “Watch 
Dog.” While not very many men, certainly very few super- 
intendents, apparently appreciate the good work of the 
cloth room man they have trained, I must say the superin- 
tendents are better than any of the other overseers around 
a mill. 

You will agree with me, Mr. Editor, a good cloth room 
man not only looks after his own interests but he looks 
after the interest of the mill. That is, he wants every yard 
of cloth supposed to be firsts to be firsts and every yard 
supposed .to be seconds to be seconds. Therefore, under 
ordinary circumstances, the seconds will be low and the 
mili will have a good name and the superintendent will bear 
the reputation of being a good superintendent. The cloth 
room man did it; but he gets no eredit for it. The “Watch 
Dog” gets knocked and kicked around, but the best eloth 
room man after all is the best “Watch Dog.” 


S. O. (Geore14) 





What Other Men Manage With. 
(Continued from page 455.) 
or placed right in the neck without further ado, is not a 
good one. The moisture content of the grease evaporates, 
leaving the grease hard, and it will often be discovered that 
the roller neck is rusty under the lump of grease! 
Obviously, the reason is that the revolving roll has 
cleared a passage through the grease, the latter shrinks 
some on evaporation, and does not come in contact with 
roll neck at all, Fig. 10. Chemical action sets in and a 
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rusty roll neck ensues. Are there any removable bearings 
for the roller necks? Wood, metal? Are the bearings ever 
re-aligned? Is there a decrease in the depreciation of the 
roller by doing this? 

“The twister is perhaps the only machine in the cotton 
manufacturing process that has to have a daily applica- 
tion of grease. Obviously, some of the grease is going to 
splatter over the frames more or less. It does, and it makes 
the twisters a grimy, greasy affair. How does your guide 
arrange to have them cleaned? By hiring in young minor 
workers for this duty? Or do the twister tenders have to 
do it? Is there a cleaning squad? How do the machines 
compare in cleanliness with yours? 

Another disagreeable feature in wet twisting is that 
of the stagnation of the water in the troughs. Some of 
the newer models of wet twisting have a drain pipe at 
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FIG. II 


tached to one end of the trough by means of which the 
slimy water is continually drained off. A feed pipe at the 
farther end supplies fresh or cleansed water to the trough. 
If not, 
is waste used to clean the slimy contents of the troughs? 


Are your friend’s machines equipped this way? 
Or is a brush used? Both of these methods give good re- 
sults, depending somewhat on type of glass holder in the 
trough as to which system is best to use. Sometimes 
troughs can be cleansed running, thus eliminating the loss 
of production through the usual stoppage. 

A visit to the twisting room would hardly seem complete 
without having gone somewhat into detail into the matter 
How is a record kept 
A simple, yet ef- 
fective plan is to have the details on a card hung to a 
Fig. 11. 


How does your friend’s twisting overseer get his twist 


of twist insertion and twist control. 
of the details of the twisting frame? 
hook on the end of the frame. 
constant? Does he use the eonstant as calculated from 
the spindle whirl, gearing, cylinder, and front roll? A 
large mill experience has taught the writer that the better 


way of arriving at a workable constant is to multiply the 
twist by the twist gear on a machine already running. For 
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In order for you to make the fashionable 
shades now being demanded by buyers of 
Absolutely Fast Fabrics, our well known 
line of Anthrene Blues, Yellows, Greens, 
etc., has been augmented by the warmer 
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‘We Can Never 
Appreciate Anything 
e Never Have Had/ 


You could run your business without the 
telephone like your forefathers did, but 
wouldn’t it be mighty unhandy? By its use 
you have learned to appreciate its valuable- 
ness, while your grandfather in his business 
never missed it simply because he never had 
it to miss. 

Root pick counters are just as vitally important 
—numerous letters from many mills insist that 
they could not, and would not run their looms 
without them because they actually stimulate pro- 
duction; each day’s run of every weaver is spent 
in trying to beat his or her previous record, and 
the beauty of it all is that each pick is counted ac- 
curately—there can be no variation, no “padding.” 


Send for our book on 


— in the Textile Mill 


THE ROOT COMPANY 


192 CHAPLIN ST. BRISTOL, CONN. 


Southern Representative: 


W. A. KENNEDY 
1106 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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instance, assume that 18 turns are being inserted and that 


a 20 twist gear is used. 18 20 = 360. This product is 
the practical twist constant and can be used to good ad- 
vantage whenever yarns of the same ply and twist multi- 
plier are twisted. 

Who decides on the twist of the product? 
ever been made to determine whether the twist multiplier 
used is the best in the matter of quality and economy of 
manufacture? Presuming that the firm has changed cotton 
from time to time, taking advantage as far as it could in 
the matter of falling prices, was there ever a definite at- 
tempt made to ascertain the effect of slight changes in the 
twist multiplier, always keeping foremost in mind the one 
object of reducing the twist multiplier so as to increase 
the production of the twisters? 

Who tests the twist on the machines to see that it is 
correct? And how often tried? When a machine is chang- 
ed from one count to another, who tries the twist? Does 
Is a record kept of 


Has a test 


anyone check the first person’s test? 
the twist thus taken together with the twist and other 
necessary gearing? How many bobbins are tested for 
twist at one time. 

The writer has for years recommended taking 10 bob- 
bins. Experience has shown that the vagaries of twist ne- 
cessitate a somewhat extended trial in order to get a pretty 
good conception of the average twist being inserted. An- 
other thing about taking 10 trials is that no figuring is re- 
quired to get the average. Simply add the ten together 
and move the decimal point one place to the left. 

How does your fetfow-executive work out this problem 
in his mill? Is his way.similar to the one explained? If 
different, do you consider it as good, better, or worse than 
your own? Worth while giving it a trial? 

The twisting is perhaps one-of the simplest operations 
in the textile repertoire. But simple as it may be con- 
ceded to be, there is a multiplicity of detail. connected with 
it whose perfect functioning is requisite to make the twist- 
ing operation a successful one. And it is the handling of 
these one thousand and one details by the other fellow which 
is so vitally interesting and instructive to the visiting ex- 
ecutive. 

Epitor’s Nore 
by Mr. Soniaman. 
cussion in our regular department entitled “How Other 
Men Manage.” All readers are invited to participate. It 
is not to be expected that all will agree, but it is quite 
probable that each man will have his reason why, and that 


-This is the sixth of a series of articles 
The questions asked are open for dis- 


is what makes it interesting. 


An Automatic Feeder for Two Boxes. 


Epiror Corron : 

Mills having only two breaker pickers that are inter- 
ested in an automatic method for feeding the cotton into 
the hoppers may find something of value in the home-made 
device shown in the accompanying illustration and describ- 
ed in this letter. It is very simple, cheaply made, and serves 
its purpose without any attention whatsoever. 

A box, A, Fig. 1, made of 20-gauge galvanized iron, 36 
inches long by 24 inches high, is bolted onto a frame of 
1-inch angle iron, which is fastened to the frame work sup- 
porting the condenser. This box A is open at the top and 
the bottom, and is only partially closed at each end. 
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To this box are bolted two chutes or inclines, B and @. 
These chutes are 17 inches wide and have sides which tape: 
from 14 inches to 6 inches at the point where the cotton 
leaves the chute to drop into the hopper. A narrower 
nclined to 


chute does not work so well as the cotton 


choke it up. 

At the point D there is a %4-inch rod on which works 
a damper or flipper EZ, made of re-inforced 16-gauge gal- 
vanized iron. This flipper is just large enough to prevent 


} 


any cotton from going down either chute when 
In the illustration, this flipper F 


turned to 


1 | 
Is shown Clos 


that side. 


ing the right-hand chute, allowing the into 


eotton to go 
the hopper on the left-hand side. 


Now to deseribe the details of the drive for 
2. The pulley 


the flipper 
E, which are shown more clearly in Figure 
F is about 18 inches in diameter, and is driven by a 1-ineh 
belt from the line shaft, with the belt running on the shaft 
without any pulley. On the same shaft with pulley F is 
a small bevel gear G which drives bevel gear H, and on the 





FIG. 2 


same shaft with H is a spur gear J, which drives the 

gear K. Gear K has a slotted strip L riveted to it wit 

slot for adjustment of the throw of the arm M. 1 

M is fastened to L with a wing nut and bolt. 
At the lower end of the arm M we find 


about 5 inches long, with studs and wing nuts for the ad 


another slot 
justment of the arm N, which is set-serewed to the same 
shaft with a multilated gear O which meshes with the small 
gear P. 

This gear P is on the shaft with the flipper or damper 
E. As the pulley F' revolves it causes the large gear K to 
As K revolves, the 


arm ZL causes the lever M to oscillate from right to left and 


revolve through the gears G, H and I. 
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Lubrication 


The SELF-BALANCING and 
SELF-ALIGNING BEARINGS 
are lubricated from one sight feed oil 
cup conveniently located. It is always 
visible to the operator. 


With this lubrication system it is im- 
possible to have the work soiled by oil. 


Simplicity is the keynote of Tolhurst 
design and construction. The single 
source of lubrication is but one of 
many superior features which have 


been evolved in the building of 
TOLHURST Extractors through— 


= — Fe Southern Representative 
Western Representative => . U.S. ° 2 < Fred H. White, 
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- = Canadian Representative 
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vice versa, which causes the lever N to oscillate to right 
and left about R as a center. This causes the mutilated 
gear O to oscillate, which in turn causes the gear P to 
oscillate. and since the damper or flipper is on the same 
shaft with P it also oscillates from side to side of the box A 
which allows the cotton to be fed first into one hopper and 
then into the other. The wing nut and bolt in the slot at 
the lower end of shaft M are adjusted to regulate the throw 
of the flipper. The entire driving mechanism is supported 
by a frame made of angle iron which is riveted to the box A. 

After the device is assembled, the box and chutes are 
bolted to the timbers which support the condenser, and in 
such a position that the cotton dropping from the condenser 
drops into the middle of the box. Our condenser is so 
located that it is equidistant from both breakers, and so 
that the chutes feed into the side of the hoppers about 
12 inches from the back end of the hopper. 

I have not given the numbers of teeth in the gears, as 
these can be arranged to suit local conditions. We used 
what was available in the serap pile. 

It isn’t necessary for the flipper to work oftener than 
We happened to have a combi- 
nation of gears and pulleys that gives us about five changes 
Of course, the oftener it changes, the better 
the mixing of cotton secured, and the nearer a constant 
quantity of cotton is kept in both hoppers. 

I believe it will be an easy matter for the mill master 
mechanic to construct one of these feeders. It, of course, 
is applicable only to two-breaker installations. 

In ease the mill wished to operate the feed by hand, a 
handle could be substituted for the mechanical drive, but 
this is very simple, and does not require even the part-time 
attention of a man back of the breakers, allowing him to 
do other work about. the picker room. Bos (Ga.) 


once or twice per minute. 


per minute. 


Separation of Sateen Threads. 
Epitor Corron : 

Any of your readers having trouble with sateen threads 
sticking together on the slasher may be interested in the 
following description of some ways w2 have used to over- 
come this difficulty. 

In one large concern, where it was my good fortune to 
be for some time a few years ago, this trouble came up, and 
it was remedied for the most part, or rather reduced to the 
minimum, by having the yarn separated after passing the 
cylinders by using larger separators than are commonly 
used on slashers. The size was dosed with turpentine and 
the two together had a very desirable effect for the better. 

Some time afterward I caught on to another idea by see- 
ing a lease taken in another mill on slashers so as to keep 
the colors up while weaving, where the weaver could get at 
them on an even number of beams with the proper number 
turpentine to be used in the starch 
One-half of the 


yarn was separated by placing a lease between it before 


of threads on each 
in sufficient quantity for good working. 


passing into the size just before the beam was full of yarn 
to be left in until the warp was placed, then an eight-square 
rod, one inch and a half in diameter, of the proper length, 
properly shellacked or varnished at will, was used to take 
the place of the lease string and allowed to remain in until 
the warp was woven or finished and to be kept pretty well 
back; then common sense must be used as always. 

If my memory serves me right, I put the first or 
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round rod into a shade of yarn with the second and fourth 
harnesses down; and for the flat or second rod, second and 
fourth harnesses up with the first, third and fifth harnesses 
down. I have run sateen in this manner—first and second 
down, third and fourth and fifth up for the first rod; and 
for the second (flat) rod, first and second up, and third 
and fourth and fifth down. 

five-shaded work is with the 


In some localities woven 


b 
largest roll in front, and the grade running. down to the 
back harness. With this exception the back roll is re- 
versed (they say) so as to keep the back harness up a 
little higher than the fourth. On this point I always dis- 
agreed with them, as it was contrary to all common sense. 

Now you may ask, how shall I get the lease string that 
divides the half of the warp by the separators and be able 
to separate my yarn at the same separators as 1t was before 
this? 


ahead of the cut mark. 


This lease string passed down onto the beam just 
The strings must be put in again 
as before, just back of this string, that separates the half 
of the yarn, and when they come along, the separators are 
put in as before, and the beam filled. “Oh,” 
“but that takes too 


member that anything that is worth doing is worth doing 


Savs someone, 


much trouble and time.” Please re- 
well, and that which is well done is twice done. 

Now as to the cause of threads sticking together, the 
amount of yarn required for sateens, anywhere from 3,600 
to 5,500 threads, puts the cylinder of a slasher beyond its 
capacity of drying properly, more especially if exhaust 
steam is used, and it is often the case that no two lots of 
starch, of whatever kind, contain the same amount of gluten. 
Take potato starch, for instance; starch that has been made 
from potatoes that have been chilled, not actually frozen, 
will not give as good results as will potatoes that have not 
been chilled. Starchmakers say that starch is starch; that 
heat and cold do not affect a potato to the detriment of 
the starch. Ask your wife if starch made for home use is 
allowed to stand over in a cold night for use the next day, 
and is frozen, whether they can get as good results as from 
the day before freezing? Neither is size made from stafch 
in a dry state as strong for sizing yarn as that which has 
fermented, having stood, say, for three months. The pene- 
trating action of some size which is feremented, I might say, 
is much stronger and a less quantity will answer for yarn 
than unfermented starch of the same quality; as the latter 
is largely on the outside, though this applies chiefly to 


flours. W. B. (Marne) 


Card Setting by Gauge. 


Epiror Corron : 

I read in the November issue of Corton the practical 
letter by “B. A. B. (N. C.)” 
Now I 
respects, but in 


on the subject of a loose or a 
“B. A. Bo” m 


; some 
He says you can’t 


tight gauge. will agree with 


some others I cannot. 
pick up a man just any day and put him in charge of 
your ecards and expect him to set them right. I will agree 
with him on this. 

I also agree with him in what he says about making a 
ecard grinder overnight, and will also agree with him in 
its taking vears of study and practice 
Also I think he is right 


in his statement that when a mill gets a good ecard grinder 


what he says about 


to set cards as they should be set. 


he should be paid enough to keep him. 
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! BLEACHERS ! 


Send to your Selling Agent 
samples of 


Sol-Ozone bleached goods - 
cottons, woolens, silks. 


He will be pleased to see 
goods improved, as to 
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Strength and Durability, 
Stability of color, 


Softness and Elasticity - 
free from smell and chemicals, 


THE ROESSLER 


709 Sixth Ave., 


& HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


New York City 


Ee nS Sa ee nT NS 


Now, coming to what “B. A. B.” says about a loose or 
a tight gauge. He says you have the gauges to go by and 
why not go by them. This reminds me of a man who came 
in a mill where I was once working as second hand in the 
card room and said he was a card grinder. He was hired to 
grind ecards as they were in need of a grinder. He went to 
work after getting his card dusted out, and grinder rolls 
put on and set. He began to get ready to set the flats on 
the card that had just been ground and I was to show him 
our methods of setting, like I would any new grinder who 
had just come in. He got angry and said he had been 
grinding for thirty years, had his gauges to go by and 
knew what he was doing. He was allowed to go ahead with 
his methods and he faced the flats on every card in the 
room. 

Also, I once heard a man, just an ordinary fly frame 
fixer who had never ground cards a day in his life, say that 
a card grinder could not miss setting them right if he had 
gauges to go by. 

I will disagree with “B. A. B.” about using card gauges. 
The first thing the grinder has to be possessed with is one 
of the five human senses—the sense of touch, or feeling. 
By the sense of feeling the amount of resistance there is on 
the card gauge when you are pulling it between the wire 
of the eylinder and flats or between any parts of the card 
that you are setting. This is something that can’t be learn- 
ed out of a book. It takes actual practice, and a good bit 
of it to get good results. 

“B. A. B.’s” methods might work on new cards, but they 
won’t work on old cards. For instance, a card which has 
been running for a long time and has gotten some oil on the 
clothing, oil that has run out of the cylinder bearings, and 


the clothing has become spongy or loose, you can’t set to a 
tight gauge; if you do, when cotton has been put in the card 
the wire gets under the strain of carding the wire will 
straighten out just a little and will face. This setting is 
known as loose setting. Now if the clothing is not loose 
or spongy and no tail end laps or hard substances have been 
run in the card and mashed up your screens and mashed 
down wire on the cylinder and everything about the eard 
is perfectly smooth, you can set to a tight gauge, if your 
cards are on a good floor. I prefer the ground floor for my 
cards. 

Now in closing will say if cards have been running a long 
time and a new grinder is hired, he will have to grind 
around one time before he can get good results, for he will 
have to learn the condition that every card is in so he will 


A. L. (N. C.) 


know how to set them. 


Drawing and Fly Frame Clearers. 


Epitor Corton : 

I am experiencing trouble in trying to find an adequate 
clearer or clearers, I should say, for drawing and fly 
frames. Having tried several different kinds with no 
great success, I would very much appreciate it if some of 
Corron’s readers would help me out on the subject. I 
would like to have their opinions as to what is the best 
under-clearer for drawing and for the slubber. I have 
self-weighted rolls on the roving frames and would like to 
get a good revolving top clearer also, or a good stationary 


or revolving underclearer on the roving machines. 
W. O. R. ( Mass.) 
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Points on Sliver and Ribbon Lap Machines. 


EpiTor Corton: 

Having read Mr. Soniaman’s article in the September 
issue, an installment of his series “What Other Men Man- 
age With,” I am going to give my opinion on some of the 
questions asked therein. I might say in passing that i 
feel it would be interesting for other mill men to give 
their answers to these questions Mr. Soniaman is pro- 
pounding, as they are directly pertinent to the work of us 
all. 

In the September installment, Mr. Soniaman gives two 
or three methods for marking cans in order to distinguish 
carded from combed work. One of the best methods for 
this purpose that I have seen was designed originally for 
preventing waste, and yet it can be applied to this use. 
It is to have a hoop band of fiber about 144 inches wide 
attached to the top of all card, comber and drawing cans, 
so that when the hoop is let down, it will circle half the 
circumference of the can; as soon as a can is doffed on a 
ecard the band is brought over the top of the sliver, in- 
stead of pushing the sliver down inside the can, straining 
the fibers and crumpling the two top layers. In a great 
many cases, the lap machine tenders cannot find the end of 
a sliver and break a couple of yards off, not much, but it 
mounts up. I think the readers will agree with me that 
the expense of putting bands on the cans will be more 
than repaid. If carded and combed work is run, the bands 
ean be painted on either of the two sets, or just about a 
This then 


ean be easily sandpapered off, should the mill go onto all 


2-inch stripe made in the center of the band. 


carded or all combed work. 

Going further into Mr. Soniaman’s article, I consider 
sliver lap machines with the table and mechanical stop- 
motions the best practice. Then when a sliver breaks or 
a can runs out, the broken sliver or new sliver can be fed 
up to the tail-end of the one on the table. Also, if the 
sliver spoons are working accurately they will stop the ma- 
chine when any light sliver comes along. This cannot al- 
ways be said of the electrical stop motion, unless the sliver 
is extremely light, for if the sliver is thick enough to 
stop the rolls from touching or connecting, the machine 
will not stop. 

All lap machine operatives should be instructed to noti 
fy the section man if any single preventor or full lap stop 
motion is not working accurately; also to remove al! light 
eard sliver, such as that caused by split laps and feeding 
sliver too soon after stripping, also this same sliver should 
be returned to the cards to be checked, as to the cards. 
Ribbon machine operatives should be instructed not to al- 
low any great length of single to pass into the lap, by rea- 
son of a roller lap, one of the ribbon webs breaking down, 
or a machine not stopping immediately after a lap has 
run out; regardless of the size of the lap, it should be 
taken out and the single removed before that lap is set on 
a comber creel. It is nice to go on a comber section and 
see all the laps on the creel the same size and neat, with 
the tips of the lap end hanging down or sticking out from 
the ereel rod about an inch in length, but it is nicer to know 
the yarn is even and have a few pieces or small laps on the 
creels. ; 

Comber tenders should be instructed to take out any 


single laps and return them to the ribbon tender. If the 
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laps of each machine are numbered with different colored 
crayon or chalk by the lap tender, then it is easy to trace 


The 


made on each process and by each operative should be 


where the single or bad laps are coming from. waste 
If, for example, there are six sets of combers, 
Mr. 
the top of six cans, the band on each ean being ¢ 


checked. 
paint a two-inch band—as Soniaman suggests—near 
different 
but distinct color for each comber tender; then three cans 
painted in the same way for the ribbon machines, and for 
this any of the six colors used for the combers will do, 
with a two-inch stripe of another color run across to avoid 
confusion. The three can colors for the sliver lap machine 
can be the same as the ribbon lap, but without the stripe 
across. There is no danger of getting these three cans 
confused with the comber cans, as the waste from the two 
processes is easily distinguishable. By adopting this sug 
gestion, and by occasionally supervising the picking up of 
the waste, one can find out who is putting in ihe clearer 
waste, oily waste, roller laps, ete., and who makes all the 
waste. 

Lap machines equipped with full-lap stop-motions are 
a help to the operative, for whenever he or she has to leave 
a machine in’ case of necessity, when cleaning another ma 
chine, looking after the work of another operative who has 


gone for a drink of water, going after the ecomber-man, 


ete., there is no need to worry about the 


size of the lap 


or the machine not stopping. On machines not equipped 


with this motion there are always cases where laps have 


run and become too large, causing waste and at times a 


breakage on the machine due to an operative being away 


from the machines. Regardless of the make or type of ma 


chine or whether or not the machine 


full-lap stop-motions, when the 
the 


inch of reaching edge of 


is the limit) at the back where 
li then, in 


being wound on the 
the 
+] } ‘a 


a stop-motion, ni | » se 


is of right the mae 


because the lap, or the outer layers, will spread as 
plate is not large enough at this 

of the diameter of 

For 


is higher than the plates, and when 


like the rest 


instanee, note ; 


tion by the lap plates. 


the outer layer often will be wider than the layers t] 
fal] 


] 


below the lap plates. Many times the lap will 


wood corrugated rolls of the ribbon machine, 
] 


] ne 


guides will bind the lap, sometimes breaking 
lap machine tender tries to force it between the 
are set for a good lap, and forces the edge of 


to be taken off, or 


the lap ott 
runs it 


and causes two or three layers 
until the lap is even. The result is either waste or uneven 
ribbon laps. 

When sizing, I would suggest that all changes be made 
on the ribbon lap machines, and that these be sized twice 
daily, morning and afternoon, say at 10:00 A.M. and 3:00 
P.M. A record should be kept of the sizings, and if the 
man in charge of the combers does not do this work him- 
self, he should keep a good eye on these records to see if 
there is any machine which needs changing more than the 
others, for there are other things than the draft gear that 
cause the laps to show variations. It does no harm to 
watch the sizings of a machine that has been overhauled 
and scoured, and compare these with the sizings made 
prior to overhauling, also to notice the webs coming over 
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Confidence 


ONFIDENCE is the life-line in the unplumbed 
depths of business. With it you may stride 


by hindrances and pitfalls— without it every step 
is danger-beset by malice, misunderstanding and 
C4 delays. 


CHEMICALS We have labored in and out of season to make 
, ourselves and our products worthy of your trust. 
A puted ond sont ross The vast structure of our business is reared on 
cousmuntok ieeeiil tenitatiehee the unskimped quality and efficiency of R & H 
- is published each month. This Chemicals—on the cordial good will and under- 
list includes chemicals used by the standing that tend to remove the sordidness from 


consuming industries. It is used : 

regularly by many as a guide in the business. 

purchase of material. We shall be 

glad to include on the mailing list The keystone of this edifice is confidence. You put 


he name of any one intereste > ° re 

tad — this keystone in place, and you keep it there 
through your satisfaction with R & H Chemicals 
and Service. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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the curls, to see whether they are more even. Putting in a 
complete new set of leather rolls or newly varnished rolls 
after overhauling may help; perhaps the webs will show 
the rolls need changing. 

A good place to pfit laps when the comber creels are 
full is to have lap trucks made to hold about twelve laps 
for each ribbon tender to place the laps on instead of on 
the floor. When there 


is room on the comber ereels, the truck can be run down to 


This saves a lot of labor and waste. 


the combers and unloaded and all empty spools carried 
back on the truck, making one trip instead of 
making the job more comfortable and easier for 
Carrying six 


twelve and 
the lap- 
tender, as well as saving a lot of injuries. 
or seven hard wood spools, one ean easily drop one, and 
many a time one or two toes have been broken as a result. 

I prefer having one operative look after either all] sliver 
machines or all ribbon lap machines, when the machines 
are laid out in pairs, as the operative can take a position 
between the two and watch both machines at the same time. 
Whereas if operating one sliver and one ribbon machine, 
not facing or not side by side, he cannot watch them and 
keep them running as efficiently. 

In feeding a new sliver lap into a ribbon machine there 
sometimes are thick places and lumps coming through where 
times by 


the two ends of laps were pieced.. It is done at 


the best of operatives, regardless of the training. In pick- 
ing those lumps out of the web, the web gets broken 
hence a little waste and singles. A good way to overcome 
a great deal of this is to train the machine tenders, when 
putting in‘a new lap, to lay the tips of the lap about on 
inch over the tail-end of the lap that is about to run out. 
Then when the machine is started and the lumps comé 
through the rolls where the piecing was made, they can 
be picked off of the web practically without breaking it, 
because the lumps are on the top, whereas they would be 
underneath if the piecing were made the other way. 

Lap machine tenders should be instructed to look out 


for cat-tails caused through rough places where the cotton 
(These also are found on the 


passes over the lap machines. 
Some 


comber, but I will leave that for a future letter.) 
fibers of the sliver running around the brackets on 
the sliver tables catch on a rough or sharp spot at the 
bottom of the bracket and accumulate more, and the slivers 


sort of pull it until one end is loose and soft and the other 


ear 


end is sort of hard, more condensed and tapered to a point. 
Those eat-tails, if not 


(Some people may eall these slugs. ) 
Some 


removed, lose their grip and into the lap they go. 
may never get by the comber, but if they do, there is a 
better chance of their getting past the other processes, and 


I think they are helped when twist is put into the cotton. 


I have purposely let some of these cat-tails go into the lap. 


The majority, after going through the ribbon machine, were 
pretty nearly in the same state as when they went through 
the sliver machine—the hard end of them was not stretched 
a bit. Then I watched them go through the comber—some 
were broken up by the half-lap and lap comb, and others 
got through but were stretched some. But what was left 
of them was sufficient to cause a slug in the yarn after get- 
ting by the former processes. 

Another place where they gather is on a sliver lapper 
at the back; that is, at the bottom of the 
guides, where they all travel before reach- 
Suppose those readers who have 


without a table 
slots in the tin 
ing the drawing rolls. 
lap machines, just for the sake of curiosity, go out and 
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break off all the slivers at the back and run the tail-ends 
through and look at the bare table or the slots in the tin 
guide and see how many cat-tails there are. I do hink 


many will have looked in vain. Even where the tables are 
nickel-plated, the nickel chips off and Jeaves places r the 
fibers to catch. 

The ecat-tails which are made on the ribbon machine 


(although they are not as hard and condensed as those 


he two small fuides 


from the sliver lappers) are made at 


that guide the lap to the back roll: 


the curl where it fits into the Ing brackets. These thing 

should be looked after and the same attention give o the 

lap machines when looking them over as to the combers 
The comber man should inspec e gears and s 


that they are greased systematically like the oiling. He 


should watch for gears grinding away through lack « 
grease, and see that all carrier gears are running square 


and true and not too deep in mesh or deeper on one side 
I 


' 

than the other, due to the gear stud bracket not being square 
1 cd ; 

and true. I have known fellows leave a carrier gear too 





deep or not deep enough in mesh, because when tighter 


the gear stud, it would slip up or down. 


to double some paper up half the width 


k as necessary 


overcome this 


of the gear and as thie to suit le al 


{ 
the paper between the gears, then 
stud ¢ 


ned tl 


play needed, and run 
push the gears into mesh and tighten th 


the paper. There is many a good gear ru 


ing it too deep or not deep enough in mes} 
I am sending herewith a table showing how we 


our sizings and draft gears on the ribbon machine, so 


can tell what draft gears are on every ribbon frame without 


going to the machines to find out. As soon as the sizing 


needs changing, the 


is finished and any ribbon machine 
gear table is consulted to find what draft gear is or 


} ] ms 


what is wanted to produce the desired results. 








of paper carrying the numbers of the machines ar e 
rears to be changed is given to thet d hand | od 
saves time and labor and loss of production by stopping the 
machine to find what gear is on. In connection th the 
table I might state that our standard weight per \v 615 
rrains with an alloawnce of five grains either way, giving 
us a range between 610 to 620 to work ir 

The readers will readily observe W sil 
these tables are to read. They will note also it ) 
roller gear is changed instead of the draft gear 

Using the two tables together (they b« @ taker 
same week) Ribbon Machines 1, 2, 3 and 4 wer ont 
Monday A.M. al d a 56 tooth rear ! ad beer sed on t | le 
day previous on all these machines The gears on | day 
are shown to indicate what gears were on before changing 
on Monday.) So the table shows a 55-tooth gear was put 
on beeause the sizing was light Anothe e: No. ( 
machine on Wednesday P.M. weighed heavy (628 grains) 
with a 55-tooth gear on. So 56 rear Vv 
which made 618 grains, so on Thursday A.M. No. 6 n ‘ 
showed light (600 grains) an e 55-to on 
put on again, which produced 615 grair 

I would like to write a few words about instructir 
teaching the help the right way to d o In showing 
an operative how to make the ‘ ! 
machines, in putting the end of the lap over the emp 
spool, in putting a new lap 1 ( achine ( 
after showing the correct. way, then I show them the wrong 
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Indanthrene 
Thio-Indigo 
Helindon 
Hydron 


and other vat dyes 


Stock and Importations 


direct from the manufacturers 


A complete line of 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, 
Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red 
Oils, Soluble and Leather Oils 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


and other American manufacturers 


HAMETZ& @%< 


122,Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. 1. 30144 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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RIBBON LAP MACHINE SIZINGS FOR WEEK ENDING 


NOVEMBER 1, 1924 
Machine 
_ No. 


Machine 
No Weight 


Changed to— Weight to— 


Changed 


Monday 9:00 A.M. Monday 3:00 P.M 
600 gr. 610 gr. 1 615 gr. 
603 gr. 612 gr. r 619 gr. 
600 gr. 615 gr. § 620 gr. 
601 gr. 614 gr. 612 gr. 
320 gr. g 616 gr. 
619 gr. j 615 gr. 
610 gr. 610 gr 


Tuesday 9:00 A.M. Tuesday 
613 gr. 615 gr. 
613 gr. 617 gr 
617 gr. } 617 gr 
320 gr. : 618 gr 
625 gr. 618 gr. f 612 gr 
612 gr. j 617 gr 
598 gr. 614 gr. 612 gr 


Wednesday 
611 gr. 
610 gr. 
611 gr. 
619 gr. 
612 gr. 
628 gr. 
610 gr 


Wednesday 9:00 A.M. 8:00 P.M 
619 gr. 
618 gr. 
610 gr. 
618 gr. 
611 gr. 
610 gr. 
611 gr. 


tm Co to 


4 


Thursday Thursday 
610 gr. 619 gr 
613 gr. ‘ 613 gr. 
625 gr 612 gr. é 617 gr 
618 gr. 620 gr 
618 gr. 619 gr 
600 gr. 615 gr. j 620 gr. 
612 gr. 619 gr 


9:00 A.M. 


Friday 9:00 A.M. Friday 
613 gr 617 gr. 
617 gr. 620 gr 
612 gr 3 613 gr 
610 gr 620 gr 
612 gr. 610 gr 
611 er. ) 618 gr 
616 gr. 620 gr 
BACK ROLLER ON RIBBON MACHINES 
Changes Week Ending Nov. Ist, 1924 
Monday | Tuesday | Wed’day | Thursday Friday 
A.M. P.M./A.M. P.M|A.M. P.M.|A.M. P.M.|A.M. P.M 
(Teeth) (Teeth) (Teeth) (Teeth) Teeth) 


Friday's 
Gears. 
(Teeth) 
56 
56 


99 
99 5D 
7) 


»D 


2 9 


56 56 


re 
6 


Torgcn o1rorg 
orn Oro Or 


n 
yur 


56 56 


55 


I find the 
help will not forget the negative illustration and they will 


way and the bad effects resulting therefrom. 
learn things quicker, for it is contrasting the right with 
the wrong. Many will say the help learn quick enough 
how to do the wrong thing without showing them, but I 
have found that it has helped greatly, for then they do not 


have an excuse for saying, “I did not know it would do 


thus-and-so.” 

I would like to write more in answer to some of Mr. 
Soniaman’s interesting questions, but I will leave it until 
a later issue, as I think this letter is now long enough for 
(Mass. ) 


one issue. Jock 


Identifying Causes of Speeder Smashes. 


Epiror Corton: 
(Ne Fs 


asks for some information as to just what constitutes the 


In the December, 1924, issue of Corron “G. S. 
duties of a third hand on speeders. Also how smashers can 
be detected and their apparent cause. 

The general duties of a third hand are as follows: 

His most important duty is, essentially, repairing the 
speeders. He must also supervise the room in a general 
That is, see that the floors are kept clean and the 
main alleys are kept clear of trucks, ete. Also he must 
see to it that all cleaning and oiling is done regularly and 
systematically. 


way. 
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In most mills the custom is to post a notice in some con- 


now 


spicuous place, giving instructions to the help as to 


} 


often they must sweep out the alleys, pick the clearers, oil 


and clean the frame backs, head and 


to the third 
instructions are carried out to the 


elean the rollers, 


gears, ete. It is up hand to see that these 


letter 

A good third hand will lay particular emphasis on 
oiling, as a speeder, when well oiled, will seldom give 
trouble, and breakage of castings and general replacements 


cent where 


due to wear and tear can be cut at least 50 per 

the speeders are oiled properly. 
The frame tenders oil their own machine spindles and 

in most cases they use about four times as much oil as is 

required. Many tenders point the oil can spout at the top 

of the spindle and squirt, (More oil gets on the casings than 

is put on the spindles) their idea being to oi 

notch where the flyer pin fits and allow 

This 


tenders a great deal of time and 


run down into the bolster. method sa 


trouble, Dut 


y things 


careless and slipshod way of doin 


way would be to oil the bolster top carel illy 
over the spindle tops, wiping them with 

waste. It is up to the third hand to teach 
and then see that they follow instructions 
tops are not oiled, they will in time 


poorly. In some poorly managed 
are so badly worn that it i 

tight 
brass bar.) 


The 


— 11 1 } 
as ne Will be éal ed upon qu te 


with a wooden mallet 


third hand should be 


arise between the operatives 


trucks, roving, ete. It is his 
of help. It must be remembered 
putes are very (ri\ 

they are serious matters 

with all the solemnity o 

Most mills leave the di 

He should never vive out 
lI spect 
a fair amount of 


hand. 


at random, but 


the old ones, and 


} a) 7 ] + 
iseful lite let 


use them a while longer. Never 


the tender surrenders the old or 
scientious with the mill’s property 
coming from his own pocket. 
Whenever difficulties ariss 
be too hasty, but take time 
story before taking any actio 
and square in every instance, an 
tiality or he will soon have 
help on his hands 
Once an order is given he 


Now 


who is very obstinate and hard to manag 


help should detect any signs 
make life unbearable. 


the big majority are easily handled, once on 


The 


becomes 
miliar with their ways. foregoing should suffice 
room management. 

It might be well to give a few points-on oiling 
cleaning: 

Oiling: 

Head ends and all fast motions 

Slow motions 


Once a day. 
once a week. 
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-anew and better method of 


electric motor design and 


construction-[ jinc-WWeld 


OR the first time, steel. actually replaces 
cast ironinthemaking of electric motors— 
and with amazing results! 


Steel makes possible great bridges. It is the 
skeleton of the modern building. Without 
it the automobile, the railroad and hundreds 
of other present-day necessities never would 
have been perfected. 


Yet, only engineers know what an achieve- 
ment it is to replace bulky, heavy cast iron 
in electric motors with modern, more ef- 
ficient steel. 


It had to come—the steel motor. 


But it remained forthediscovery ofthe“Linc- 
Weld” process to make this forward step are- 
ality. Andthis processisapplied exclusivelyto 
the manufacture of Lincoln Electric Motors. 


“Linc-Weld” used in many different points 
in each Lincoln Motor as well as in the 


frame, gives you advantages that are astound- 
ing. And there are definite improvements 
in the rotor, the oiling system, the lamina- 
tions—improvements possible only with 


“Linc-Weld.” 


Lighter weight — greater strength—longer 
life—lower maintenance cost—these things 
are obvious. So is better cooling and the 
consequent ability to handle even extreme 
overloads. 


With “Linc-Weld” the motor becomes a 
homogeneous whole that is practically un- 
breakable. In addition, each Lincoln Motor 
is so immune from water that it can operate 
for months at a time completely immersed. 


And remember this—you can’t possibly 
know modern motors until you understand 
fully the sensational advantages of this pat- 
ented “Linc-Weld” process. Write at once 
for complete information on “Linc-Weld.” 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


The frame of the Lincoln Motor is 
practically unbreakable because it is 
made of rolled steel, “‘Linc-Welded” 
into a singlepiece. The“Linc-Weld” 
process is used at 14 different points 
in each Lincoln Motor. Even the 
feet are“ Linc-Welded” to the frame. 








LINCOLN @RMOTORS 
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Front rolls (solid)—once a week. 

Middle and back rolls—once a week. 

Front rolls (shell)—every two weeks. 

Spindle tops wiped with oily waste first doff every day. 

Bolsters and bobbin gears—first doff every day. 

Spindle tops—oiled once a month. 

Bearings for spindles and bobbin shafts should be 
greased when frames are scoured. 

Cleaning: 

The frame should be wiped down on Wednesday and 
cleaned thoroughly on Saturday. 

The flyers on slubbers and second intermediates should 
be wiped every doff. 

Flyers on roving and fine frames should be wiped twice 
each doff. 

Roller beams on slubbers should be cleaned twice a day. 

Roller beams on intermediates and roving frames wiped 
every doff, also at quitting time. 

Frames should be brushed down twice a day 


Casings brushed down every doff on roving and fine 
frames. 

Spindles cleaned at least three times a week. 

Spindle and bobbin gear shafts should be cleaned every 
three months. 

Drawing rolls should be scoured every three or four 
months. 

Top rolls should be cleaned every day on fine work 
and three times a week on medium work. 

Top elearers should be picked often enough to keep 
them free from waste. 

Spindles on the roving frame should be taken out once 
a year, and the bolsters cleaned out thoroughly and filled 
with clean oil. At the same time the frame should be lev- 
elled, spindles set, and all flyers balanced. 

Of course these rules aren’t necessarily arbitrary, but 
may be modified to suit local conditions, such as hank 
roving made and nature of the finished product. 

Fine counts generally require that the frames be given 
much more attention than would be necessary for yarn go- 
ing into flour bags, or some such product. 

The third hand generally has charge of the roller closet 
also. Some mills allow a certain number of rollers per 
frame each week, while others leave it to the discretion of 
the third hand as to when a roller is sufficiently worn to 
warrant replacement. The latter method is preferable in 
my estimation, providing the third hand is a good man 
and onto his job. 

Smashes: 

It is not difficult to analyze a smash on a speeder, once 
you become a little familiar with the machine. As a gen- 
eral rule smashes consist of four distinct types. 

1—The ends curling up around flyer tops; 

2—Running over or under the taper of the bobbin; 

3—Ends twisting off at front rolls; also known as cut 
roving; 

4—Building a bunch on the bobbin. 

Ordinarily speaking, these four forms of smashes can 
be caused by a large variety of breakdowns. Nearly always, 
however, the cause is of the most simple form, and once 


located, can be remedied in a very short time. 


Only rare 
does a very serious breakdown oceur on a speeder. 

We will consider complaint No. 1 first. That of the ends 
curling around the flyer top. 


This can always be looked for somewhere between the 
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bottom cone and the train of gears forming the bobbin 


We would look 
1—See if the 
2—Notice 

the bottom cone gear 

Also the key on 

although it is very 
3—Waste mi 


the train through to 


drive. 
cone belt 
whether the inte 
Ls broke 

the bottom cone 


? ] 
unusual 


gnt be 


small bunch of 
4 A bobbin or oth 


the bottom cone, raising 


Waste 


5- -Cone he 


] 
] 
I 


tL may 


touch the floor. 


In some m Lis, 
becomes useless on 


used on the intermediat 


s effected, as wh 


aithoug 


h this is a ve inus 


7—Cotton now then will 


and 


tom cone bearings. 


This 1S apt 


what 


than is commonly termed 


not, considerable trouble 1s ¢au 
ed and removed. 
o- Occasionally the gear drivin 


tain makes) becomes worn, Gausin 


This causes the ends to slacken ar 
til the trouble is remedied. 


9—If the rail is running hard, 


| 


cone to slip and the ends will em 


his is sometimes quite troublesom« 


10 The couplings on the spindle and 


bobbin 


up on 


When these couplings ate tig 


sometimes become loose, and the end will 


curl 


¢ 


a section of the frame. 


care should be exercised to drive 


the shaft back in 


that the gears on the shaft are properly in mesh 


bobbin or spindle gears. 


The second type of smash, that of having tl 


ning over or under the bobbin, is caused by 


following faults, which in nearly every case, also prevents 


the dog from changing. 

1—The rack being stuck. 

A large number of minor troubles will cause 
to stick, such as waste jammed in the rack teeth, or 
rack gear teeth. Also waste jammed in the rack sli 

The tension gear being set too deep will also stick 
rack. 


and falls out of mesh the rack will 


If for any reason the 


tension gear be comes loosened 
remain stationary. 

ends will tighten gradually, and if not detected, the 

very soon result in a smash. 

2—Knock-oftf 
3—Builder screw 


prevent jaws ol 


’ . 
reiease ciutich sipping 


gear being jammed 


builder from elosing 


over or ul de r. 


Building a bunch on the bobbin 
consider. 

1—The rail binding is the most ¢o1 
building. In fact, I don’t believe the 
cause for it. 


If the bunches were on only a certain number of 
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THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


BLEACHERS, MERCERIZERS, DYERS, PRINTERS 
AND FINISHERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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QUEEN DYEING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. WILLIAM T. JOYCE, General Manager 


Annual Capacity 
Three Hundred and Fifty Million Yards 
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bins, it would indicate that only a portion of the rail were 
binding. Most likely in this case some object would be 
lodged between one of the lift racks and gear. Waste 
might be jammed in one of the slides, also. 

If all the bobbins showed a bunch, it might be caused 
by a lack of grease on the slides, lay gear out of mesh, or 
some one of the train of gears from the lay gear to the 
bobbin rail broken or jammed with waste. Very often 
waste will collect in the lay gear, as it is so close to the 
floor. 

The twin gear will fail to act sometimes, through worn 
teeth, ete., and this will build a bunch on the bobbin. 

The next and last common form of smash is where the 
ends have been twisted off, or cut at the rollers. 

If the twist gear should become loose and drop out of 
mesh, the rolls would cease to revolve. The ends would 
twist up and break off at the rolls. 

Cut roving would also be caused by the draft gear be- 
coming loose or being out of mesh. 

The carrier from the second to third lines of rollers 
will sometimes fail to seat properly when changing over, 
and if not tried before starting up, all the ends will be 
broken down. 

To sum the whole thing up, there are just three motions 
on the speeder. 

1—The winding motion. 

2—The twisting motion. 

3—The drawing rolls. 

When these have become familiar to a speeder man 
he has mastered practically everything about a roving 
frame. 

I may have strayed from my subject to some extent in 
places, but I hope the information contained in my con- 
tribution will prove of some use to a few readers who 
haven’t quite used up all their gray matter to figure out 
“Cone Outline” and “Bobbin Lead vs. Flyer Lead.” 

Os Chi Jd.) 





A Suggestion on Filling Wind. 





Epitor Corron: 

There is one point in connection with running filling 
wind for warp, and in running the traverse on spinning up 
fast or down fast that may not be understood by every- 
one, and so I am passing along the following suggestion 
that bas been of material help to me: 

In making filling yarn for weaving, the traverse on 
spinning should be run up slow and down fast. This is 
because 66 inches of thread are bound on, so to speak, with 
22 inches, on account of the 3 to 1 arrangement of the 
cams. This prevents the yarn from either kinking or slough- 
ing off in the shuttle due to the tremendous shock of the 
picker knocking the shuttle across the lay. 

But in spinning filling wind for warp yarn, it is better 
to run the rail up fast Where there is a 
steady pull on the yarn, as at the spooler, there is no shock 
to slough the yarn off, or kink it, and of course the spinning 
runs better by this method, and a heavier traveler can be 


and down slow. 


run by having the rail go up fast and down slow. 

On filling for weaving, if the rail goes up fast and down 
slow, since the doffer waits until the rail starts to go down 
before doffing, this means that the 66 inches of yarn are on 
the outside, and this has to be pulled off before the weaver 
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puts it in the battery. This of course 


makes unnecessary waste. 
When the rail runs up slow and down fast it is bett 
to use a lighter traveler because it binds the yarn on. 
J. N. B. (Ga 


Stick on the Slasher? 


Why Does this Yarn 


Epitor Corron: 
I am having trouble with my 


varn wanting to stick to 


it 


the large cylinder on the slasher when it 


leaves tne 


ig undue 


cylinder to go around the small cylinder, causing 
strain on the yarn and causing laps on the large cylinder, 
which is also coated with small particles of short lint or 
neps causing the yarn to hang worse on the cylinder. 


with 


I am running 20s yarn and having this trouble 


it, using a thin boiling starch, with 2,000 to 2,500 ends to 
a set. 
seven to eleven pounds steam pressure. 
stick to the small cylinder, only to the large one. 
I don’t have this trouble on my 30s yarn. 
Ws. 1536s) 


I am slashing 60 yards per minute, and using from 
t 


The yarn doesn’t 


Why Yarn Breaks at the Spoolers. 





Epitor Corron: 
Replying to the question of 


ae O8 and S. (Ga i? on what 


causes his thread to break down on the spooler, I would 
suggest that he change the weight of the lap from 17% 
ounce to a 1414-ounce lap and proportion his drafts not to 


exceed six inches on speeders and eight inches on spinning. 


If his ecards are doing good work his yarn should spool 


okeh. SPINNER (MAss.) 
Epitor Corron : 
After reading the question of “C. and 8. (Ga.)” in the 


January issue of Corron, as to why his 141s yarn breaks 
at the spoolers, and considering his lay-out up to the spool- 
ing, I can see nothing wrong except excessive speed at the 
spooler for his warp wind. He says he runs a spooler cyl 
inder speed of 180 r.p.m. 


igi) 


fte 


and a spooler spindle speed of 


r.p.m. 
Unfortunately, he does not say at what diameter in the 
forming of the spool the yarn begins to break. I'll venture 
to say that with his 644 x 44-inch spool, weighing three 
pounds when full, the breaking commences after the first 
pound and a half of yarn is wound on the spool. The 
speed when half full, at a rough estimate, would be about 


139 yards per minute. and would increase 100 per « 


+ ° 
or 


to about 278 yards per minute when the spools are tu 


These figures are based on the spindle speed of 772 r.p.m 
given, 
As to a way out of the trouble, I would suggest if he 


nad cut the 


has any spare spoolers, to take one or two and 


speed in half, and when the spools on the higher speed 
spooler are half full, put them on the low speed spoolers 
I believe more production, fewer knots and better work al 
the way through the mill will result. 

I think we’ll all agree t} 


the yarn runs pretty, but slow, and as the diameter 


nit 


at when a bare spool is put 


n stand 


creases so does the speed, and certain numbers can 
just so much strain up to a limit. 
This question of spooler breakage is not a new one to 
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LABOR 


An ample supply of labor—white, in 
telligent. Content to work for reason 
able wages Majority skilled in tex 
tile work Plenty of unskilled labor 
available. 


POWER 

Cheap power is available from hydro- 
electric plants operating from nearby 
streams. Only one-half of the 75,000 
potential H.P. is now being utilized. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Four railroads operating 11 separate 
lines offer ideal distribution facilities 
Two direct connections to each of the 
six South Atlantic seaports 
WATER SUPPLY 

An abundant and excellent water sup 
ply is furnished by the city. Various 
analyses show both city and branch 
water is applicable for bleaching and 
maufacture of Rayon. 


CLIMATE 

An ideal year round climate of 63.5 
degrees Heat prostrations unknown 
and snow is extraordinary. 10% hours 
of daylight on the shortest day of the 
year and 14 hours on the longest. 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 

The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 


all available sites for industrial pur- 
poses and will assist you in securing 


a desirable location. 
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Power and Plant Buildings 


$y specializing on Industrial Developments and working out your 
problems for future expansion or new building programs from 
Textile Plants to complete Industrial Villages, including Public 
Buildings, Town Layouts, Sewage Disposal and Power Houses and 
Shops, we have built for ourselves a reputation, backed by years 


of satisfaction to our many clients. 


Our service is complete in every detail from architectural plans 


to the finished work. 


May we have an opportunity to submit our estimate 


building program? 


THE 





NICOLA, BUILDING Co. 


Building Contractors, Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial Towns Power Houses and Shops 
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OLUMBIA, a suitable location for the efficient and 
economical manufacture of artificial silk. The 
water supply for manufacturing is excellent in quality 
and unlimited in quantity. 
Besides the Broad, Saluda and Congaree rivers, large 
enough to make navigation possible from Columbia 
to the sea, there are numerous creeks furnishing up- 
wards of 50,000,000 gallons per day. 
The creek water flows over a sandy bottom. 
Expert chemists in the textile industry have made 
rigid tests of Columbia water. They have found it 
free from suspended matter, low in total solids and 
low in hardness. 
Analysis and other information pertaining to the pos- 
sibilities for the manufacture of Rayon will be sent 
upon request. 


FRANK A. PIERSON, SECRETARY 
COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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We Specialize 
on Industrial 














on your 


Public and Community Buildings 





General Offices: Penn. Mve.and Denniston St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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me. In fact it brings back to my mind how the old English 
cop winding spoolers were built. Back in those days, all 
warp yarns, practically, were from mule frames, running 
from 40s to 200s. 
of iron, and well finished. 
dles, off-set, the front row having small whirls 
back row having larger whirls, which caused the back row 


These spoolers were built strong, mostly 
They had a double row of spin- 
and the 


to run at about one-half the speed of the front row of 
spindles. A good spooler tender would at all times take 
the front spools when about half full and transfer them 
to the back. row to be completed. Most anyone can see the 
reason for this. But of course most all of our American 
spoolers are made with one single row of spindles, with a 
general speed to take care of all the numbers being made. 
But I cannot see why a double row American spooler would 
I think it would be 


Mack (GaA.) 


not be a good thing to think about. 
the real solution to problems like this one. 


EpiTor Corron : 

I was interested in the question of “C. 
January issue on “Why Does This Yarn Break on the 
Frankly, I don’t know, but I will give him my 


own line-up on 1344s warp from the pickers to the spin- 


and 8.” in the 
Spoolers ?” 


I am making a 13-ounce finisher lap, drafting 90.27 
The beater on the 


ning. 
on the cards, making a 55-grain sliver. 
finisher picker makes 1,200 r.p.m., running a 45-inch lap. 
[ have six doublings at both proéesses of drawing, with 
each drawing, and a 61-grain sliver 
both 


about a 5.75 draft at 


for the finisher drawing. I use metallic rolls on 
frames, running 300 r.p.m. front roll on both drawing pro- 
cesses, taking care that my sliver has as good a tension as 
we can get; and on the ecards, as well as the drawing frames, 
The cans 


are not run too full before doffing, and of course we have 


care is taken with regard to cleaning and oiling. 


standard intervals for grinding, oiling, stripping, setting, 
ete., according to the sliver. 

My card speeds are about the same as those of “C. and 
S.,” cylinder speed 165, doffer 12. On the slubbers I use 
4.68 draft with the proper amount of twist to keep the rov- 
ing from waving and making thin places, making a .64 
hank roving. The speeder draft is about 5.96. (These 
drafts will vary one or two teeth at times, but this is as 
near a standard as I could give.) The front roll speed on 
the slubbers is 190 r.p.m., and the same on the speeders, 
making a 2.00 hank roving and drafting nearly 7.00 on 
single roving in spinning, with a front roll speed on the 
warp frames of 150 r.p.m. 

Frankly, I think one of the difficulties of “C. 
is in the weight of his lap, which he gives at 17%4 ounces, 
and his beater speed of 1,300 is another. His card sliver 
of 75 grains, drawing 72 grains, slubber draft of 3.75 and 
1.53 hank rov 


and 8.” 


42 hank roving, speeder draft 7.50 making 


ing, and spinning draft of 10 making his 144s, seem all 
out of proportion with irregular drafting. His spinning 


front roll speed of 115 r.p.m. on 14%s is what we are get- 
ting on some 30s warp yarn we are making. I wonder why 
he has this line-up. This over-drafting, with poor picking 


and carding, doesn’t give the eotton a chance to draw out 


evenly. TAS De (G4) 
Epitor Corron: 
This is in answer to “C. and S. (Ga.)”? whose 141s 


yarn is breaking on the spoolers. I wish first to point out 
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that his work in the preparatory processes is entirely too 
heavy, and, second, to say that a lighter hank slubber rov- 


has a very good hang-up in both draft and speed, but the 
Take the breaker drawing, placing six 


ing without changing the draft would prove beneficial. 


work is too heavy. 
ends under the back. drawing roll, each of which weighs 
75 grains to the yard. How this roll holds all the 
This roll should hold all fibers, but how ean 


fibe Is 


is a question. 


it, when such a large number of fibers exist in the cross 
With such a heavy sliver, the back 

To 
hgured 


ounce lap and a 


section of the strand? 


drawing roll is bedded and is unable to do its work. 


+ 


prove this, let him find the difference between the 


draft and actual draft. Let him try a 12 


eard sliver no heavier than 55 grains, and drawing finished 


sliver should not weigh over 60 grains to the yard. 


To me this looks like a ease of ip all full cans 


putting 


at the back of the drawing. I know of no worse evil to 
eause the work to snap at the spooler, simply beeause the 
doublings are not properly carried out. The yarn may 


the same. 


size fairly even, but the unevenness is there jus 
Let “C. and S.” make the following test: Put 
full cans at the back of the drawing and size, and 


the cans are nearly empty, size again, and he will get the 
idea that I am trying to convey. In other words, the same 
amount of stock runs through the drawing, but the first is 


heaviest. The cans at every delivery should be one-sixth 


in size of running out. 
old days when we ran the railway 


Remember in the 


heads? The railway head, you know, made much defective 
work, so to overcome this, the railway head cans were paint 
ed, each head having its own color, and only one end of 
each railway head put up to each delivery. 

No doubt this gave the best results, and improved the 
work throughout the mill. 
The thread 


will eliminate 


The trouble may be in the thread guide. 


ruide, if ‘the plates are set sufficiently close, 
knots and bunches from passing onto the spool.. In many 
mills, owing to these knots and bunches being a draw-back 
to good weaving, the spooler guides are set too close. 
the best way is to attend to defective work in the preceeding 


’ } hy at 
ciosing ot the guides. Tha 


processes, and not encourage the 


ich trumpet 


was the trouble with the old railway head. E: 


did not function in the same way; in other words, the fric 
tion in the trumpet, or the working or weighting of then 
differed, so a longer length of light or heavy sliver resulted 
more in one head than in another, and when put up at the 
same delivery, this it was that caused trouble at the sp 
er. No guides could be set to suit such wor So as sta 
the cans were pa nted and c eadas wert nixed 
Wash (R. I.) 
Sulphate of Chrome. 

Epiror Corron: 

There seems to be a question in the minds of some as 
to the difference between sulphate of chrome, as mat 
the dyehouse, eut of chrome and sulphurie acid, an é 
chrome alum when bought as suel 

As a matter of fact, there is no difference in pra é 
A solution of sulphate of chrome that has been used 
khaki dyeing to replace the chrome alum may be prepared 


in the following manner, though chrome alum 1s 




























































Has numerous attractive features for 


locality for the favorable conduct of the textile industry. 


COTTON 


GEORGIA 


manufacturers 
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and is unexcelled by 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 


any 


Knitting Mills and kindred enterprises should investigate conditions at COLUMBUS, 


GEORGIA. 


features that make for success. 









R M. HARDING, Manager 


G. K. HUTCHINS, Sales Manager 


Take 40 pounds of bichromate of soda and dissolve it 
in eight gallons of boiling water, add seven pints of sul- 
phurie acid to one gallon of cold water and six pints of 
Add both of 
these to the bichromate of soda in a large stoneware mug, 
Take 
twelve pounds of sugar and add to the solution in the mug 
a little at a time as the solution will boil rapidly, and it is 
necessary to keep the solution at a slow boil until all the 
sugar is added. One pint of this mixture is equal to one 
pound of chrome alum. The sulphuric acid is mixed in 
two portions in order to prevent too violent a reaction, with 
possible injury to the mixer. The acid should be added 
very gradually to the water. 

Each mixing needs to be tested owing to the variations 
in strength of the iron acetate, but the mixture is something 
like this: Dissolve chrome alum, one pound to the gallon; 
bichromate of soda, eight ounces to the gallon; and blue- 
stone eight ounces to the gallon. 
to 25 degrees Tw. 


sulphuric acid to one gallon of cold water. 


which must be clean and free from previous makings. 


Reduce the acetate of iron 


To make up the padding mixture take one gallon chrome 
alum, one pint bichromate of soda, one gill of bluestone, 
one pint acetate of iron and mix these when required for 
This is supposed to be chrome alum, and that liquor 
made from sugar, one pint of the latter (from sugar, etc.) 
is equal to one pound chrome alum. 

After the cloth has been evenly saturated with the pad- 
ding mixture it is dried evenly. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that these goods should never be creased, plaited 
down, or put in square boxes, as the marks will show if 
allowed to crease at any part of the process from the grey 


use. 





these conditions and will gladly give you the benefit of this information. 


COLUMBUS ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 


Columbus, Georgia. 


We have the power, skilled labor, raw material and other economic 


Our commercial department has. made a study of 





Under Executive Management of 
STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 
Boston—New York—Chicago 





state to the finishing room. 


A continuous process is best. 

After drying and cooling the cloth, the steaming comes 
next, and a steaming box or cottage steamer may be used. 
The steaming has a double purpose. It helps to fix the 
color on the fiber and it makes the soda penetrate more 
evenly and more rapidly in the subsequent process. The 
reasons for using the bichromate of soda and bluestone in 
the padding solution are three-fold. They help to fix the 
color on the cloth. They produce the well known chrome 
brown which prevents the shade from being too much on 
the buff side, and they avoid the necessity of using too 
much iron acetate, which makes the cloth harsh in feel and 
tender in wear. 


The steaming is carried out and the cloth is taken to 
the dye jig, where it is run through a solution of ten 
pounds of soda crystals in twenty gallons of boiling water. 
The cloth must pass through this solution at one even speed 
by running down at one side and laxing up on the other 
during the first end through. 
soda and then wash. 


Give four times through the 
A pattern should now be taken so 
that if not exact to shade the padding liquor may be cor- 
Chrome alum 
gives a green tone, acetate of iron a buff tone, and bi- 
chromate of soda and bluestone the reddish brown tone. 


rected in any direction that may be needed. 


Other fast shades besides the standard khaki may be 
produced by varying the proportions in mixing the padding 
liquor. Next boil in one quart of oleine in twenty gallons 
of water. Mangle and dry. If the goods are for water- 
proofing it must be done after mangling. 


W. B. (Marne) 


1925. 
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Towels and Toweling. 

(Continued from page 462.) 
drafted over 12 harnesses. This is shown by 
plan W in Fig. 87. The draft for the 12 harnesses is 
at X in the same figure, and it will be observed 
threads which weave plain are drawn on the front two hi 
nesses. 


I or 8), 


The design for the lower sample T, Fig. 
in Fig. 88, and it possibly appears more effective on d 


sign paper than it does on the cloth itself. 


complete on 24 threads and 24 picks, and four repeats are 
shown. The minimum number of harnesses necessary is 13 
as shown by the weaving plan U, Fig. 87, and the corr 
sponding draft V in the same figure. 

It is doubtful whether the design in Fig. 88 (and the 
woven product T, Fig. 85) should be regarded as a spot 
effect, or as a special type of diamond weave. It possesses 
certain characteristics of both classes, and has been intro- 
duced into this particular section, partly as an example of 
spot design where all the spot effects on any one side of 
the fabric are similar, and partly to emphasize the neces 
sity in designs for towel fabrics, of obtaining exactly or 
nearly exactly similar effects on both sides of the fabric 

(To be continued.) 


A Correction. 


Epiror Corron: 

I notice in my article on “Causes for Stretched Roy 
ing,” as published in the January issue of Corron, that th 
humidity calculations in the fifth paragraph, on page 283, 
were incorrect. I give you below the correct statement ot 
this ealeulation: 

Dry bulb reading, 60.8 degrees F. 
or .88 < 60.8 


88 per cent of 60.8 
- 53.50, wet bulb reading. 53.5 & 13.5 
(grams of water per cubie meter when air is fully satu 
rated ) 722.250. 60.8 
water in air. 11.88 -—— 13.5 - 


This might have been an error of the printer, or a slip 


- 11.88 grams actual 


88 per cent relative humidity. 


of the pen on my part when submitting it to you. 
Ty Aes Ae ABC.) 
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Modern Conveying 
Means Matthews 


EAD a dozen of the survey reports which 
we can give you of Mathews installations, 
and you will agree that this is truly the last 
word in conveying materials through a plant. 


The direct saving in labor cost often runs into 


nany thousands of dollars, but equally impor- 
tant are the other results obtained. The work 
moves more evenly, passing from one depart- 
ment to another without any delay; floor space 
is saved; production is increased. 


Mathews engineers study the needs of each in- 
dividual plant and lay out the conveyer system 
accordingly. Gravity is used wherever practi- 
cable, for it costs nothing, but various forms 
of power conveyer are employed where necessary 


We shall be glad to send you some of these inte! 
: ; - 
esting reports, particular] vas to textile mill install 
tions, and if you wish our Conveyor Engin 1 vou 
] 


district will call to consider your conveying needs 


Mathews Conveyer “ompany 


(Formerly Mathews G 


Ellwood City, Pa 


162 Tenth Street 


MATHEWS 


onveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 
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BOND TEXTILE 


Leathers 


Check Straps 
Lug Straps 
Harness Straps 
Picker Straps 
Spindle Straps 
Shuttle Straps 
Loom Pickers 
Cone Belts 
Round Belting 
Flat Belting 
Spinner Belting 
Twister Cots 


Condenser Aprons 
Worsted Aprons 
Bunters 





WRITE FOR 


‘a 





LEATHER 
Bondural, or 


made from Bondaron 
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JORDAN 


MANUFACTURING 


\, BOBBIN 


Monticello, Ga. 
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A Sure Way to Reduce Picker Losses! 





PRODUCTS 
Bondex 


Picker Leathers 
Apron Leathers 
Belting Butts 


Ouk Tanned Slabs 
Lace Leather 
Valve Leathers 
Back Straightenings 
Filleting Leather 





English Sheep Skins 
Persian Sheep Skins 
English Roller Bends 
English Calf Skins 


BOOKLET 101 
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COMPANY 


Quality 
Plus 


Service 





SU Oe COL 









MILLS 


Toecane, N. C. 


“aut 
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LOOP PICKERS 


the all red picker 
The Color (RED) of our Pickers is Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
BONDEX—the all red-—Pickers will help you to cut 
Why and how BONDEX can give you longer service 
best explained by the following points of superiority. 


down losses 


than ordinary 


operating 
Pickers is 


Made from specially tanned leather, cut from the toughest sections 
of foreign hides 


Due to extra careful selection of these hides and secret tanning 


process, BONDEX Pickers resist the action of the shuttle point 
longer and therefore give better service 
BONDEX Pickers are made firm. and well throughout. These 


sturdy pickers do not turn or swing on the Picker Stick while in 
action, and consequently the tendency to split at the loop when 
being driven on the stick is reduced to a minimum. 


You want the best picker you can get for your looms, one that will last longer 
and give you better service all of the time it is on your looms—that’s BONDEX 


BONDEX is a product of the same tannery as BONDARON, “‘the original textile 


leather with the hair on.” 
Price $14.00 Per Hundred—%/” Standard Size. 
It will pay you to specify Bond Products for your looms 


CHARLES 





COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sliver and Ribbon Lap Variation. 
Epirror Corron: 

Referring to the question, “What Causes Variation on 
Sliver and Ribbon Lap Machines?” which appeared in 
the January issue of Corron, I will endeavor to give you 
an explanation for the cause of variation in laps, that 
is, from a full lap to, say, a quarter full. 

It is a well known fact in cotton mills that there has 
always been a variation in slivers and laps from a small 
lap to a large one. This variation, of course, varies on 
different weights. My experience has always been that on 
ribbon and sliver lap machines on a full lap it possibly 
feeds in a little more steadily than it does when it gets 
smaller. In many mills they have tried the following to 
overcome this variation: 

First, have on the sliver Jap machines when starting up, 
The 
same thing also applies to the ribbon lap machines. By 
taking a can of sliver you will find that it will weigh much 
heavier at the top of the can than it will at the bottom. 


one-half of the eans half full, the remainder full. 


I suppose the cause of this is the stretch that it gets pulling 
from the bottom of the can. In many eases on very fine 
numbers you will find that the mills run every other can 
half full which will average up the variation in weights 
from a full to a partially empty lap or can. 

b. A. R. (Mass.) 





The Cost of Cleaning Low Grade Cotton. 





Epiror Corton : 

I have made a good many tests during my mill experi- 
ence as a carder and superintendent and I have never been 
able to come to the conclusion that it paid to use anything 
under middling cotton where the finished product had to 
be free from foreign matter. It is true on low grade ducks 
and osnaburgs, one ean get by with a very low grade cotton 
providing the pickers and ecards are in fairly good condition, 
but allowance must be made for the wear and tear of the 
For 


have to be ground more, which wears the ‘clothing down and 


machinery, especially the ecards. instanee, the ecards 
requires re-covering oftener and adds more cost during a 
few years than would be the ease if cleaner cotton were used. 

As I have said before, I have made a great many tests, 
and when I say that I have made them, I mean that I didn’t 
When real dirty cotton is to be used 


in print cloth, sheeting, drills or twills, sold as first quality 


trust to anyone else. 


cloth, it should be cleaned as much as possible before start- 
ing it through the opening and picker room machinery. 
This requires a special machine, and the larger the mill the 
more machines will be required. To make the test, a suit- 
able day should be chosen, one that is not too damp or 
too dry. It is also important that the test be completed 
the same day. Whoever makes the test should be in pos- 
session of the warehouse weights of the bale of cotton, as 
if his weights and the warehouse weights do not agree he 


The 


ties and buckles should be removed from the bale and weigh- 


will have to include this in his invisible loss if it loses. 
ed carefully. Then the bagging should be removed and 
every particle of cotton picked off, for a test which is not 
made properly is as bad as no test at all, in my opinion. 

After the cleaning machine has had every bit of lint, dirt 
and foreign matter, including the motes and the inside of 


COTTON 
















































the housing cleaned, the bale of cotton should be torn up 
properly and run through the clean machine the fir 

time. The droppings should all be taken out and weighed, 
and the machine being thoroughly cleaned the cotton is run 
through the second time and the droppings weighed \ 
very accurate scale should be used if accurate results ar 
desired. Now the cotton is weighed to see how much dirt 
is taken out and the invisible loss before it starts through 
the regular process. When it starts through the feeders 
the one making the test should have no other duty until it 
is completed, as some of the laps or lap ends might get 


carried off and used, which would make the test misleading. 


Before 
particle of droppings should be cleaned 


starting the cotton threug the feeder every 


from under the 


feeders, breakers and inclined trunks if they are connected 


together. After the cotton is run through they should be 


cleaned again and the droppings weighed as before, taking 
great eare to get all there is. 


The breaker laps and breaker lap ends ean be 


] . - 


if desired, but I don’t do that, as I do not think it is of 


enough importance to take the time to do it. After getting 


the cotton into breaker laps, both breaker laps and lap 


waste should be run through the intermediate. The lap 


sparingly. 


waste should be sprinkled on top of the lap sheet 


But before attempting to make the test on the 


intermediate 


the mote blades or knives should be set so as to chop as little 
cotton as possible with ‘the dirt, and that which does happen 
to get through should be picked out and run through the 
finisher with the intermediate laps. If the bars are too 
open they will let too much cotton fall through, especia 
if the fan is running as low as possible to keep the cotton 
from stopping in front of the beaters The same applies 
to the finisher. 

Speaking of the speed ol 1 I e ¢ been 
asked—does a fast fan speed give better results than one 
that just runs fast enough to keep the cotton from stopping 
in front of the beater, and as I have made several tests I 
can say that I have found that the fan must run fast enough, 
that is, draw enough eubie feet of air through the cages or 
screens to spread the sheet evenly or bad result 
tained. There is a happy med where the be sults 
will be obtained, and there is only on vy tof 
opinion, and that is to try severa peeds, weigh 1 p DY 
the yard and examine it for thick and thin places 
is found that the laps are even and not f f thic nd n 
places the fan is giving proper draft, and after p is 
weighed by the yard and if does 1 Val ve e pe 
cent, the evener is working very satis ps 
vary as much as two ounces in sixteen, evener belt 1s 
hindered in some wav or the eotton is t pressed ird 
enough against the evener roll. The same trouble w use 
too many laps to be run over du e Wwe elng 
wrong. But this is getting off my subject, even if it bene 
fits some young carder. 

After the cotton to be tested has been made into frst 
laps and the laps and white cotton waste weig ied and the 
dirt and foreign matter weighed, I usually take one card 
and clean it up thoroughly, (usually one that has just been 
ground and set up properly) and run four laps, which 
usually requires about a day of ten hours, depending of 


course upon the speed of the doffer and the draft of the 


ecard. After the four laps have been run, I weigh the dit 


ferent waste as follows: Flat strips, cylinder strips, 
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“We’re Getting Every Ounce of Pull Out 
of Our Belts Now!” 


+r ‘‘That is because we are u 
DIXON S belt dressing that kills the 
SOLID Dix NS 3 si ) BELT i. oR 


ING.’’ 
BELT Its systematic use stops s 
saves power and belting 
DRESSING duces the frequency of shutd 
for belt renewals—gives you ¢ 
ounce of ‘‘pull’’ the belts | 
Don't take any chances wit 
preparations that are unkn 
that rot the fibre and cause 
to stretch. Get DIXON’S 
Belt Dressing of known exces 
and be perfectly safe 
Booklet No. 34-0, ‘‘The 
Proper Care of Belts,’’ 
will be sent on request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


This Condition 
Costs Money 3  Wealso make we gto i BOS 


0 Cup Grease 

0 Joint Compound 

O Silica-Graphite Paint 
0 Waterproof Grease 
0 Flake Graphite 

0 Motor Brushes 

O Solid Belt Dressing, 
O Paste Belt Dressing, 
D BoilerGraphite 


Herein 


Wherever a bleachery or dyehouse oper- 
ates under conditions like these the owners 
are paying out money for spoilage, repairs 
and low production far in excess of their 
own knowledge. 


PLLC 











When we visit one of these plants and tell 
the operating executives that we can abso- 
lutely clear the atmosphere, they are inclined 
to be skeptical. When we tell them of the 
saving effected in less spoiled goods, longer 
life of roofs, and increased production; and 
back up our statements with figures given by 
executives of plants where our equipment is 
in use; we convince them. 











IF YOU ARE NOT 
QUITE SATISFIED NOW 


The Vice-President of a company where Try a GARLAND Standard Grade 
we sold two Buffalo Air Conditioning Sys- LOOM HARNESS 
tems in 1919 says: “Buffalo Forge Air Con- = Ss Adstear toéhine,’ better weaving ot 
ditioning System in our dyehouses save 
$10,320.09 a year by increasing production 
15%, eliminating spotted goods, and greatly : 
lengthening the life of the roof. These = : The best materials, great care in manu- 
Buffalo Forge Systems have completely elim- = facturing and rigid inspection from the 
inated the trouble formerly experienced. Sa kuitting to the finished harness ore 
The atmosphere is now perfectly clear, and 
the men can work at maximum speed. Spot- 
ting of the goods is practically unknown, and 
the life of the roofs has been greatly in- 
creased.” 


VODCEUUEUUUTEDDOOOUAEOU UTA OUEEEUN A UCUDEEEEOOOO OO EENENN OHNO ECeEEEOOONE 


better wearing loom harnesses can be 


made than those we are turning out. 


bound to produce harnesses of superior 





quality. 


If you are interested in saving money 
you'll find out more about Buffalo Equip- 
ment. Sixteen branch offices in the United 
States are ready to serve you. 





Buffalo Forge Company 


460 BROADWAY BUFFALO N. Y. 
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‘ateenecenceenny 
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including everything in the line of dirt and foreign matter. cleaning machine m 
This requires a very aceurate scale and should be done for 1%4 cents per 
carefully. I do not weigh the cotton or the white waste they were thrown 
the card, but it can be done if a more complete record Test No. 3. 
; desired. Bagging 68 pounds. 
Now if % to 1-inch cotton is being used with the follow- pounds. Total 
ig settings: breaker beater to feed rolls 14 inch to 5/16 Opener motes 
1; mote knives 14 to 5/16 inch; intermediate and finisher Breaker motes 
ter to feed rolls 34 to 1%4 inch; to mote knives 34 to 4 Intermediate mote 
ich. Card settings, doffer to cylinder 7-1000, flats to cyl- Finisher motes 
inder 10-1000, licker-in to cylinder 8-1000, mote knives to 
licker-in 7-1000, feed plate to licker-in 7-1000, front strip- 
ping plate 12-1000, back stripping plate 17-1000, licker-in 
screen 34-1000. Results should be obtained about the same t. 41 160 pounds 
as those that I got, which are as follows: Strippings 334 pounds, motes 214 
Picker room test. Grade, low middling. pounds. 6.25 160 — 3.90 per cent 
Gross weight from waste house 450 pounds Total per cent of waste, 8.82 +- 3.90 
Gross weight re-weighed at mill 5 pounds For a mill to get at the actual worth 


————_——-__ grade cotton so that the loss can be found, 


Invisible loss here pounds i.e., whether it costs more or 


Bagging pounds consideration, than a bale of 
Buckles and ties pounds after all dirt is taken out of 
Dust and motes from cleaning machine 51% pounds lowing must not be overlooked: the pounds 
Dust and motes from cleaning machine pounds you get, the labor spent in cleani 
ond time .. 3%4 pounds and the power consumed, excess 
Breaker motes and dust .... 3144 pounds invisible loss as each process dries 
Intermediate motes and dust 214 pounds’ and foreign matter thrown 
Finisher motes and dust pounds cleaned and sold from both n 
Invisible loss f pounds and the price obtained. Also 
- count of the actual pounds of 
450 11.77 per cent loss up to finis 
In some mills this waste is cleaned as well as possible ularly, there isn’t any need for mak 


33 pounds visible loss will not be overlooked. 
h lap. from middling grades up, and the 
and together with other waste is made into byproducts such the year. But where a mill uses all 
as rope or carpet yarns. made very often and a record kept 
Card test. Laps run, 10. Total net weight, 400 pounds. The cotton purchaser should keep familiar 
Strippings from tops 1014, cylinder, 142 — 12 pounds tails concerning the loss in waste from 
Motes, dirt and lint re 814 pounds and he should be capable of looking at a 
SS deciding if it would be : OK investn 
20% pounds’ governed accordingly. If 
20.55 — 400 — 5.12 per cent. would be prepared to mak 
Total percentage 11.77 + 5.12 — 16.89 per cent waste fore make the purchase or | 
made some of which can be sold or reclaimed for byproduct. for the interest of the mill. 
Test No. 2. Very dirty, very lowest grade stock. Using Mixed Staples. 


} 


Gross weight 359. Bagging 13 pounds This is another great trouble mak« 
pounds with various lengths of stapl 
Motes from cleaning ma- spinner in the world who ean 


chines 3 pounds inch to 114-inch staple and get 


Thread extractor 8 pounds even roving and yarns. I wa 
7 


Feeder . 3 pounds superintendent to help him 
Breaker da 9 pounds went into the mill I found them oper 
Finisher pounds rolls to make the work even and to mak: 


Invisible loss pounds but nothing they did helped matters a1 


extra long staple out of the mix. TI! 
pounds taking the cotton as the incompetent 
Finish laps 34 pounds to him and was usit 
Lap waste . pounds” ed that if he would 
and use the 3 
Total, including waste 359 pounds toll 
189 —— 359 52.6 per cent waste. machines and put 
This bale of cotton was bought for 11 cents per pound _ sults throughout t) 
when middling eotton was worth 201% cents. The strips trouble. 
were so low in grade that they had to be put through the This sounds like a lot of extr: 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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The Bradley Stencil! Ma- 


Bradley 2: his 
Stencil 
Machine 


for catalogue and 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


2 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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“Dead Set” Log Rolls 


For Heavy Duty Mangles 


UNNSEONUNELONOUEMMO NNO NON ONDA UTES HeeOROEREA 
Muvevvveaenecescaceeneseceseseaereceecsnececeseaeaceceeeeneaeaneosaeacgeneecneeseacgenevaceceoenensennieeie 
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% Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


hy i 
p " a | have been added to the “1912” cloth 
| Prerrerv il Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma 
L” ViAddd | hago, | chine which add at least 50 
tS —i te its value to YOU. 
>. ; I 
ian e and give you ap 
ar exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the e. 
° . ° It saves time, labor, machines and 
Write or wire for prices. cloth. 
roy ONLY NEED 
wi 


OnE 
J. L. GLENN SE anny... - Py -- Barely 


SOUTHERN REP ENTATIVE It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to mere and 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO. Ey Deaeeyee, say m0 ym, Drrenaee Tov. 
CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA When in need of special machinery, write us. 


J. A. FIRSCHING. 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. 8 A., Dopt. “0.” 
Feaavenunnaneanurncvecesuscevevencavescaveveacevevenevencavsuevenaucouevecnanecsuecenuenenesensousaouoeceanacenseoussnoesevuenecensenepenessssensuoedeneaneneneitte 


CONOMY vce nrooe 


| LARGEST LINE BUILT IW USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANNARBOR,MICH.,.U.S.A. 


A TT 


ey 
Mt See%ee 
PALNTS 
STRCE OD 
Varnishes — Stains— Enamels 
Pee-Gee MILLITE for INSIDE the Mill 


Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 


ALSO a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


a 


F] 
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OOHTROTUDHCUNUENTRCEOOROOUDRSCERORONOE TUE ONteneneaeOroNreNT 


PAUL 
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have done the same thing several times since I have been a 
carder and a superintendent. I have stapled as high as one 
hundred bales of cotton in a day and found a good many 
with staples too long or too short. 

The ideal way to keep a check on the staple that is being 
used daily is for the cotton purchaser to see that the cotton 
sampler marks the length of the staple on the tag, also the 
grade. 
ean be substituted, so long as the carder knows what the 


If the actual grade is to be kept a seeret, numbers 


numbers mean, and the length of staple, so he can keep his 
rolls set to suit the cotton he is using. 


Mixed staples do not show very much at the drawing 
frames and not so very much at the slubbing machines, as 
the draft is usually short and the material more bulky than 
at the intermediates and roving frames (speeders). But 
at the speeders it is quite different. The roll setting must 
suit the staple and the draft must not be too great or the 
results will be uneven roving and bad running work. What 
I mean by too great a draft is, I don’t think the draft should 
be more than 5.50 to 6.00—better still 5.00. 

Setting the Rolls to Suit the Staple. 

Take for example, a speeder with front roll 14 inches 
in diameter and middle roll 1 inch in diameter and as close 
as you can set them. You have a roll setting about like 
this: 

Front roll, ... 14% inch ~& 9/8 — 18/16 
Middle roll ...... 3 : 8/8 = 16/16 
Space between front and middle roll 


inch 


Total 
36/16 — 2 — 18/16 — 12/16 


This is too long a bite for %4-inch cotton, but the rolls ean- 


114% from bite to bite. 


not be set any closer, and the only way to make first-class 
even roving is with a very short draft and an even product 
from the machine that is supplying it. I do not know of 
any fixed rule for setting rolls, but I find that with fairly 
even staple I get good results by setting the bite of the 
roll on the speeder from 3/32 to 1 longer than the staple, 
if the cotton is 1 inch or better, but if it is very short, I 
get as close as possible, which is all that can be done. 
Lining the Top or Leather Rolls. 


Knowing what the bite of the bottom rolls should be, 
the top roll should be set at the proper place to give it. 
Taking the setting of the steel rolls on a speeder, which is 
14% inches when they are as c!ose as they will go, to set the 
top rolls to match, take a white strip of paper about 1 inch 
wide and lay it on the steel rolls; lay a piece of carbon 
paper on top of that and then lay the top rolls on top of 
the carbon paper, being sure that the paper is straight. 
} 


ana 


Then tap the rolls gently, which makes an impression 
will show you if your top rolls are set at the proper dis 
tance. 

Some General Points. 


All the time spent in looking after the cleaning and 
proper mixing of the cotton, also the proper setting of the 
rolls to suit the cotton being used is time well spent. I am 
speaking from experience. First-class results cannot be ob- 
tained if the cotton is not mixed properly and put into laps 
that are clean and free from thick and thin places. If it 
leaves the picker room right it can usually be kept right, 
but if not, it never ean be made right. The results will be 


uneven roving and irregular weights, also bad running work, 


COTTON 


especially if the cards are not sharp and set 


A dull, badly set up card will not produce good 
any kind of laps or cotton. 

A bale of cotton, when in its normal conditic 
takes on 


to contain from 7 to 8 per cent of water, and it 


more or loses it depending of course upon how much mois- 


ture is in the air. Very damp cotton should not be used 


as it will dry out at every process, besides it knots up at 
the ecard due to the fact that the cylinder fills up and the 
result is irregular weights or numbers, poor carding and 
bad running work throughout the mill. 

It often happens that a very ‘good looking bale of eot- 
ton can be bought cheaply, due to the fact that it contains 
cotton varying in length from 34 inch to probably 15/16 
of an inch. There are only two things to be done with a 
bale of this kind, namely, keep it out of the mix or let it 
go in and make a lot of uneven work and lower the pro- 
duction, and in nine cases out of ten the loss will be much 
greater than the saving in the price, 

A great many mills throughout the country pay very 
little attention to the way the waste is taken from the dif- 
ferent departments and baled and shipped, and thousands 
of pounds of good cotton leave the mill as waste and the 
mills lose the difference between the price of that particular 
waste and good cotton. Take as an example the motes made 
in the different cleaning machines. Now if they are baled 
and shipped in the same condition as they are when taken 
from the machine, the result loss to 


necessarily, 1s ¢ reat 


’ 


the mill, as in every case there will be more or less good 


cotton which has fallen into the mote boxes with them. To 


} 


try to get all the good cotton out by having it picked out by 
hand is time thrown away, for it could not be done econom 


But if 


cleaned, baled and sold at a 


+ 


a suitable machine is on hand they can 


used 


ically. 
much better price or 


eoarse low grade yarns, which might 


The rood cotton should be picke 


spinning sweeps before being baled, or, bett 
pi ked out 


off the floor and it won't have to be 
ator would have to work cheap or pick ou 


than is usually saved for the mill to gain 


this labor. 


It is the little things in each department 


greatest attention. The sweepers or roving hands ea 


do see the large things, but it is up to the overseers 


superintendents to make the mill a success, and 


they must watch the little things, and especially 


the starting of the process, the opening roon 


rt 


room machinery and the mixing of the cott 


“Wash” Comments on the January Issue. 


Epiror Corron: 


In his letter in 


(Ga.)” 1 


rave us a good 


running two 


fly frames, ete. I an 


The chief objection is tl tretch found 


lead fly frames. In such a ease, the double strands suggest 
ed by “W. G.” 
of eourse cause light and heavy work on the spinning. Let 


would be stretched in the same place amd 


t 
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me state right here that it is the doublings that have saved 


this day. 


the bobbin-lead system to 


Of course, the bobbin-lead is okeh, but as we read the 


January 
belt 


issue, we learn that Mr. Soniaman ealls the cone 
all, it i 


in the January issue tries to 


problem. It is no problem at Is a 
: a? 
he bobbin-lead, but after reading his 
The stretch is still there. 

have a long article fr eT Ak (6. 4s 


hat our fly frames are all right, and that the 


- of f. 

ext we 

who claims that 
defective work is due to improper care of machines. He 
seems to know very little about fly frames when he says, 


that 


stretched roving can be caused by the poker bar and taper 


gear collecting waste, causing them’ to bottom.” But what 
about an American built frame that has no poker bar, but 
a tumbler shaft instead? However, we will assume that the 
poker bar and the taper gear are clogged so hard that a 
crowbar wouldn’t move them. Then what? Only two things: 
The carriage will not change or the ends will run over due 
to the length of the poker bar which should be shortened a 
certain distance at every completion of the carriage. 
Again, when the poker bar is stuck, in many eases it 
prevents the springs or weights to function the rocker 
properly and. the latches or latch do not catch on the jaw 
of the rocker, consequently, the twin gear pinion is unable 
to function also. 


Again let us assume that the poker bar is stuck to such 


But how ean this cause stretched work? 


an extent as to offer a great amount of resistance to the 
carriage, this would cause slack, and slackness will not cause 
stretch. 

Next we have “E. B. S. 
how to overcome uneven roving. 
the United States who would like to know the same thing— 
led. 
bobbin-lead system. 

Enough has been written in this department to enable 


(Canada)” who wants to know 
There are many men in 
due to the 


the writer ineluc But of course it is not 


B. 8.” to get 
advice I can give him is to keep on reading Corron. 
aS: A 

he also admits that a tight tension will run considerable be- 


the best possible results, and the only 
(N. J.)” gives us nothing new in his article, but 
fore it can be seen and remedied. Again, this is not due to 
the system; the bobbin-lead is okeh, it only causes a few 
defects termed unequal] conditions. 

The trouble in all eotton mills is uneven roving and 
yarn. I have pointed out that the bobbin-lead frame caused 
much of this unevenness, but very few people agree with 
me, and keep on erying for a remedy for stretched or un- 
even roving. 

When a bobbin is nearly full on a bobbin-lead frame, let 
the reader make the following test: Make a mark at the end 
of the presser pad and turn the frame by hand. Next, 
notice how the strand is drawn under the presser pad. Next, 
picture what really happens when the frame is up to speed, 
when the pressure at this point is great, and the strand be- 
ing drawn past this point of pressure. Will the defenders 
of the bobbin-lead please answer this and tell us what an 


Wasu (R. I.) 


aid this is to the cone belt? 





D. Evmore has become superintendent of the Mutual 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., sueceeding B. C. Black, it is reported. 
Grorce H. Imes is the superintendent of the new High- 
land Mills, under construction at Griffin, Ga. He formerly 
was superintendent of Georgia-Kineaid Mill No. 1, Griffin. 
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The Sipp Winder for Artificial Silk. 


The advent of artificial silk as a permanent factor in 


textile manufacture has revealed to cotton manufacturers 


that the winding of cotton and the winding of artificial 


] 


silk are two entirely different propositions. Oftentimes it 


is found that the proper equipment for winding cotton 


would not be adaptable for artificial silk work. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown the winder 
manufactured by the Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., 
which the makers state has been improved and adapted 
particularly for the winding of artificial silk. This type 
BO winder is of steel pipe frame construction, with patent- 
ed rigid traverse, and double drive winder spindles—that 
is, the spindles which carry the bobbins are driven with 
two pulleys instead of one pulley. The spindle used on 
this machine is of the type with one head tight on the spin- 


dle, the other head screwed on. ‘The form and fit of the 





thread is such that these heads are easily screwed onto the 
spindle, it is pointed out, it only being necessary for the 
operator to start the bearings, and with a quick spin the 
head is serewed up to the proper position. 

The spindle bracket on this machine is designed so that 
the spindle which holds the spools or bobbin fits on an 
inclined plane, making the drive very sensitive, and if the 
skein becomes tangled or caught in any manner and will 
not draw off the swift, then the thread draws the spool 
and spindle back away from the drive pulley, automatical- 
ly stopping this, and it will remain set in this position un- 
til the operator loosens the thread and drops the spindle 
back in position. The patented rigid traverse is described 
as a feature, allowing the winding of more silk on the 
bobbin, it is stated. 





GerorGE H. Warts, overseer of weaving at the Lockwood 
Company, Waterville, Maine, recently was elected vice- 
president of a new association formed at Waterville, to be 
known as the Central Maine Textile Association. The mem- 
bership of this association is composed of agents, superin- 
tendents, overseers and sub-foremen, not only of Water- 
ville, but it is also the intention of the association to include 
in its membership the same type of operating executives 
from other textile centers, such as Augusta, Lewiston, Skow- 
hegan, Oakland and Madison. 
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Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 
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E:ach stocking is dropped from the machine when finished 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 


producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut 
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ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 
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Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole 
Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 


Needles without rivets or latches. 
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Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 
Production about twelve stockings per hour on 3% 


needles. 


HI 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


366 Broadway New York 


: Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Ve Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from I's to 100’s 
a Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 
We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 
We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps. 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 


We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 


desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 
SPUN FROM 


EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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diseussion on artificial silk, 






As a preliminary to a 
might be well to touch briefly upon mercerized cotton, 

asmuch as it was perhaps the first imitation of real silk. 
The cotton fiber when viewed under the m croscope looks 
like a ribbon somewhat thicker at the edges than at 
When a cotton 


or fabric, preferably made from long staple cotton, is 


middle and twisted like a corkscrew. 
treat- 
ed with a cold concentrated solution of caustic soda while 
under tension to prevent any shrinkage, and washed in 
this condition, a change takes place in the appearance and 
chemical structure of the fiber and it is said to be mer- 
cerized. The yarn or fabric has acquired a silk-like luster 
which-is permanent, its affinity for dyestuffs has increased 
and an increase in strength is noted. 

If the fiber is now viewed under a microscope it will 
be seen that its appearance has changed. It has become 
more transparent, the twist has almost entirely disappear- 
ed, the surface and diameter of the fiber has become more 
light is 


uniform, and consequently the reflection of more 


complete. It is this uniformity of surface and diameter 
which causes the luster, and the same determines the luster 
of any fiber. It is in all cases the geometrical properties 
of a fiber which determines its luster. 

The idea of producing artificial silk is by no means a 


According to Foltzer (Artificial Silk and its 


1754 Reaumur, a French naturalist in 


modern one. 
Manufacture) in 
dicated its possibilities in a memoir on insects when he 
stated, “silk is only a liquid gum which has been dried; 
could we not make silk ourselves from gums and resins?” 
However, it remained for Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, 
the pioneer of artificial silk making, to make the product 
an article of commerce. 

The different varieties of artificial silk now made on a 
commercia! basis, with one exception, are simply pure cellu- 
lose (as is bleached cotton) composed of carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, which has acquired the luster of natural 
They are therefore distinguished from real silk by 
All artificial silks have some form 


silk. 
not containing nitrogen. 
of vegetable fiber for their origin, and as cotton when 
properly scoured is almost pure cellulose, it, with wood 
pulp, which is another form of cellulose, are the most im 
portant sources of artificial silk. In each method employed 
for its manufacture a solution of wood pulp, or cotton 
treated in such a way that it will dissolve in some solvent, 
is used. 

There are four methods employed, classified by the solu- 
tions of cellulose used. They are: 

Ist. The Chardonnet or Collodion. 

2nd. The Cuprammonium or Cuprat 

3rd. 

4th. 


The Viscose. 
The Cellulose Acetate. 

Chardonnet or Collodion Silk. 
Chardonnet silk is made from nitro-cellulose or gun 
cotton. Tvbize, made in this country by the Tubize Com- 
pany, is a silk of this type. The raw materials may be 
cotton linters or wood pulp, but usually cotton is employ- 
Folzter describes the process somewhat as follows: 


The 
cotton by immersing it in a mixture of 15 per cent fuming 


ed. 


eotton is transformed into nitro-cellulose or gun 
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Artificial Silk 


BY KENNETH MACKENZIE. 


nitrie acid 


and 8) per cent 


The cotton remains in the mixt 

the degree of nitration depends up 

sion. The acid is pre ssed out and Lne é eA 

no trace of acid is present. Ther ! re é 
until no more than 36 per cent remains. In 
nitro-cellulose is only slightly inflammable. It is n dis 
solved in a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and 

the soluticn filtered, and stored in reservoirs for 

days. An old solution will produce a better quality lk 
than a fresh one. From fhis solution or pulp, as it is 

ed, the silk is spun. This is accomplished by forcing 
dissolved nitro-cellulose through fine capillary tubes or 


spinnerets under a pressure of 850 pounds per square incl 
When the fine threads encounter the air, the alcohol and 
ether used as a solvent evaporates, leaving the fine threads 


1 ) , 
eh are grouped together 


of nitro-cellulose, several of whi 


as they pass through a guide to be wound untwisted on a 
glass bobbin. 
The group corresponds to a count of one thread of 


natural silk. The threads are dried at 





further remove the solvent. This lowers 


of the thread but not sufficiently so as to make it safe to 





It is denitrated in a bath of alkaline 





use. 
ammonium, after which it is absolute non-inflammable 
When dried it is ready to be twisted and made varns 


of different counts. There are a number of variations in 
this process as 
principles of all remain the same. 


Cuprammonium or Cuprate Silk. 


This type is sometimes referred to as Gla f. Bem 
berg silk, used to some extent in this country by hosiery 
manufacturers, is a cuprate silk, made in Germany 

The manufacture of cuprammonium artificial s le 


} 
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pends uvor the solubility 
Wood pulp may be used for this 


advantageous marerial trom 


ULOSE n an 


copper oxide solution. 


method but the most 


dustrial standpoint is cotton. It is boiled out w 


ash and caustic soda and then bleached. The copper solu- 


tion is prepared by filling a cylinder with small bits of 
copper and ammonia, and then agitating with con pressed 
air. The bleached cotton is dissolved in this solutio n 
ing a blue viscuous liquid which decomposes quite re lily 
unless kept cold. The mechanical operations aré 
as for Chardonnet silk. As the thread emerges from the 
spinnerets they enter a dilute acid s n whi ves 
the copper. After thoroughly washing, drying ar 
ing the thread is ready to use. 

Viscose Silk. 

This is perhaps the principle fon ls 

the present time and is prepa ed 
bonate. Aeé rding Mat ( 
wood pulp are ground with 
erumb-like mass is obtained. Phe . 
pressed out and the alkali e 
with carbon di-sulp 1 
gelatinous in appearance and of a ¢ 
color. After its formation, it 1s d lved ed 
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A Big 


Production Gain 
—with the— 


Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 


The two-speed drive on Wildman Circu- 
lar Ribbers is paying for the machine in 
many factories by increasing production, 


often as much as 50%. 


For example, assume that a ribbed top for 
half hose is made up of 20 courses of dif- 
ficult knitting and 100 courses of plain 
stitch, and that the proper speed for knit- 
ting the difficult courses is 100 R.P.M. 


On a one-feed, single-speed machine it 
would take 72 seconds to make the top, 
as the machine would have to make 120 
turns to complete the work. 


On a Wildman Circular Ribber with 
TWO-SPEED DRIVE the 20 courses 
of difficult knitting would be made at the 
same 100 R.P.M. speed—but the re- 
maining 100 courses of plain knitting 
would be made at a speed of 166 R.P.M. 
and the entire top would be completed in 
approximately 48 seconds. 


The advantage of the above drive is ob- 
vious. It operates with great smoothness 
because the change in speed is accom- 
plished by the Wildman Belt-Shifter 
Mechanism—a decided improvement over 
a clutch. 

The Wildman Ribber Catalogue gives 
detailed illustrations of this and every 
other important feature of the Wildman 
Ribbing Machine. Send for your copy. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NI 


IN 





N 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


We have just issued a very complete 
and informative book, “The Science 
of Knitting.”” Price $3.00. 
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and allowed to ripen for some time when it becomes more 
fluid. 
from the spinneret passing into a coagulating bath of am- 
A number of 


Then it is spun as the other silks, the jet as it comes 


monium sulphate or dilute sulphurie acid. 
the filaments are united to form the thread and after pass- 
ing through the coagulating bath, it passes through a solu- 
tion of copperas (iron sulphate) in order to remove all 
The 


threads are twisted and made into skeins after which they 


residual matter left on the fiber from the first bath. 


are steeped in acid to neutralize any remaining alkali. The 
acid is removed by washing, and any sulphur compounds 
are removed in a sodium sulphide bath. As in the other 
processes, there are many variations, both chemical and 
mechanical in the making of viscose silks. 

Cellulose Acetate Silk. 

The two silks belonging to this class are Lustron, made 
by the Lustron Company, and Celanese, made by the Brit- 
The latter 
company is now erecting a plant in this country to take 
care of the American demand for its produets. 


ish Cellulose Products Company of England. 


Cellulose acetate, made by the action of acetic anhy- 
dride upon cotton in the presence of a catalytic agent, first 
came into prominence during the World War, when the so- 
called “dope” for airplane wings was prepared by dissolv- 
ing cellulose acetate in a solvent. This solution was ap- 
plied to the stretched mercerized cotton wings and when 
a shell passed through the fabrie so treated, the fabrie 
would not split as would be the case ordinarily. 

The cellulose acetate silks are the most recent of the 
artificial silks, and are increasing in importance daily. The 
advantages claimed for them are that 

Ist, they more nearly approximate natural silk in their 
specifie weight. 

2nd, they have a greater resistance to water than other 
types. 

3rd, there is an increase in weight of silk produced above 
the raw material, whereas in other forms there is a de- 
erease, and 

4th, the threads may be spun at a much greater speed 
than other types. 

In its manufacture, the cellulose acetate is dissolved in a 
suitable solvent (chloroform, ethyl acetate) and spun into 
water, much the same apparatus being used as for Char- 
donnet or Collodion silk. 

The four principal classes of artificial silk have been 
briefly described. There are a few other types of minor 
importanee, such as gelatine silk manufactured from or- 
dinary gelatine made insoluble by a treatment with formai- 
dehyde, zine chloride silk made-from cellulose dissolved ‘in 
zine chloride and formerly used for making electric lamp 
filaments, and silk made from milk, not interesting from a 
commercial standpoint. 

Following are some of the properties of artificial silk: 

The tensile strength and elasticity is from one-third to 
one-half of that of natural silk. The luster is much greater, 
the acetate silks more nearly resembling real silk than the 
other types. The hygroscopic moisture of artificial silk 
averages around 11 per cent, exceeding that of cotton and 
that of silk. Art 
“covering power” a# ‘natural silk, that is to say, 
silk 
solidity of appearance as a corresponding fabrie woven 
All except 


equaling natural silk does not have as 


great a 


a fabric woven from art would not have the same 


from the same size and weight of real silk. 
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the acetate silks become considerably weaker when we 
for this reason great care must be taken in launder ra 
dyeing of materials composed of artificial silk. It may 


usually be distinguished from natural silk by its excessiv 


luster, but in case any doubt exists a simple test may be 


Natural silk 


when burned, emits a characteristic odor resembling burn 


made by burning a thread of the material. 
ing hair or feathers and a round globule forms on the end 
of the fiber, while artificial silk flashes leaving no residue 
and emits an odor like burning cotton. Another test not 


break Artificial silk 
abruptly and cleanly while real silk frays at the broken 


so reliable is to a thread. breaks 
ends. 
Dyeing Artificial Silk. 

The dyeing of artificial silks, excepting the acetate types 
is not a difficult matter, the greatest difficulty encountered 
being the prevention of injury to the wet fiber in its weak- 
ened condition. 
silks 


affinity for the basie colors, probably due to the fact tha: 


The nitro-cellulose or collodion (tubize) have an 


oxycellulose is present. With cuprammonium and viscose 


silks the affinity for basies is slight and for medium or heavy 


shades it is necessary to employ a mordant as for cottor 


) 


The basics may be used on the acetate silks without a m 


dant as these silks contain acety] groups which 


are pre wn) 


ably displaced by the basic coloring matter. The direct 


cotton colors are applicable to viscose, cupra and collodion 


silks in a neutral salt bath just as for cottori, except that 


a temperature ot 160 degrees F. is more desirable than i 


boil, although in many instances, hosiery for examplt 


is customary to boil the material. Sulphur and vat colors 


these types when greater lastness 


may be and are used o 


is desired than is possible to get with the direct or basir 
colors. 

It may be well to mention that the affinity of the at 
silks for dyes is much greater than that of plain or mer 
cerized cotton. This greater affin ty 1s sometimes a d 
cided disadvantage when the two fibers are mixed, as 


the ease of hosie ry with eotton hee Is, toes and tops and ac 
art silk body. 
heavy shades there is always a distinet contrast betwee 


silk 


When such hosiery is dyed in medium or 


the cotton and parts, the cotton being much lighter 


‘olors which do not 


There are a few of the direct cotton « 

exhibit this difference in affinity to such a marked degree 
and by using such colors, together with some soluble oil 
in the bath, the best unions are obtained. In light shades 
and tints, it is possible to obtain perfect unions. Artificia 
silk is also used in combination with real silk to make 


class of hosiery which resembles closely an all silk stocking 


but which is of course cheaper to make. 
Three fibers, 


the dyeing of such material 


and art silk are present and 


; 1] 
cotton, Slik 


requires 


a thorough knowledge of dvestufts to obtain a p 
union on all three fibers. 

Celanese, one ot the more recent of ¢ € 
tates, has little affinity for any of e ordina ce 


matters, excepting the basic and a ew 


alizarine colors. The affinity for these 1 s 
little, however, that in many instances 
slightly stained, using high percentages Mu 


work has been done by the makers of Celanese, with the 


result that a new class of dyes, called the 1onamines, has 


been developed, and also a new dyeing method, viz: the 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 
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PT 


AOSERRUAADAAGAAURGNOGLAAAOANOANAES 


OUCOURUDOOUNCUREUUONO ENO EEO NOT ENNONEOET 


TUCOUALEADAOODPEOAAAUADALAEAAAEEE 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


Heth 


CUOUUEO ORONO ONA pEEEEONN NEE 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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dispersion method. In dyeing by the dispersion method, 


which seems to be the most satisfactory way of coloring 
Celanese, suitable dyes, ordinarily insoluble in water, are 
mixed into a paste (10 per cent) with a sulphonated castor 
oil and then added to the warm dyebath containing soap. 


The insoluble coloring matter is held in solution colloidal! 


ly, or may be said to be held in suspension in such a high- 


ly divided form that it does not settle out, and the part 


icles 
of color will pass through a filter paper. 
The sulphonated oil is responsible for this phenomena 


and the explanation involves physical and colloidal chem- 


istry. The Celanese is dyed in this bath at 165 to 170 de- 


t 


grees F’. for one hour, and exhausts the bath of color quite 


1] 


well. Colors may be obtained from the makers of this silk 
all prepared for use and in the form of a 10 per cent paste. 
They are called the Celanese S.R.A. 


Oil yellow, oil red and Sudan B, 


color Ss. 


particularly the first 


named color, give good results by this method if they are 
pasted with a high grade 75 per cent Turkey red oil in a 
and 


proportion of one part of color to nine parts of oil 


then the paste added to the soapy dyebath. Azo yellow 
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A5W, an acid color made 

pany, produces a mediun 

of dye. It is simply d 
There is perh: 


aone 
Many beaut 
combpining 


When such 


on the dye 


acetal 


artificial 
increast 


increas 


the 
Lii¢ 


Knitted Fabric Contraction 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


To follow the contraction undergone by knitted fabries 
on leaving the machine and also in scouring and finishing, 
let an example be given of a plain fabric worked on the 
well known French or German circular frame. The pat 
tern given herewith in Fig. 1 is a finished cloth made from 
wool and the texture has been produced on the 24-gauge 
fein which has 16 needles per inch in the cylinder, meas 
the 
pattern in Fig. 1 shows 20 stitches per inch and 21 courses 


ured where the stitches are formed on needles. The 


per inch in the fabric and taking the width on the needles 


as 40 inches, this gives 40 16 needles in the machine. 





Now 
per inch so that the width in the finished fabrie is given 
40 16 


by — — = 32 inches wide. 


the finished fabric shows that there are 20 stitches 


On a width of 40 inches 


20 
is a contraction of eight inches and 

< 100 
a percentage will give ————— 


40 


there this expressed as 


20 per cent contraction. 


This is the 
] 


much 


needle e1rewé 


would appear 


natural position during 


at the thread and each hook 


spring needle circular macl 


needle flat frames, the need 


apportioned out and the 


+ 


formation to lie naturally 


ure of 20 per eent eon 


grey width and furthe 


needles are arranged shoulder to s! 
Fig. 2 shows a fabrie from this mac} 


dition where the stitches number 
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I 
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Approximately ninety 
per cent of all American 
Manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery —lead- 
ing the world in the 
production of finest, 
ladies’ silk hosiery—are 
using “Reading” Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery 
Machines. 
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been worked on a machine having 12 needles per inch so 

that taking a machine width or circumference of 40 inches, 

the finished width these 

12 x 40 

—— - 30 inches wide. 
16 


caleulated from data will be 


A loss of 10 inches on a grey 
10 < 100 

width of 40 inches gives — 25 per cent combined 

40 

The needles — courses 


In this case, also, a combined contraction 


contraction. ratio is 16 18 
9 practically. 
of 25 per cent is very much less than was the case with 
the latch needle fabrics examined. 

Figure 3 gives an example of a fabric taken from the 
circular scarf machine, having a diameter of about 8 


inches. The machine is set with its needles 51% to the inch 
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or 11 needles on two inches. In the fabric the stitches per 


inch measured are eight, so that taking a hypothetical 

width of 40 inches again for convenience, the ratio ean be 

5144 x 40 

used thus: —— — 
8 


a contraction percentage shows 31% 


271% inches finished. This work 


ed out as per cent 
contraction for this type of fabric. 


When takes 


machines and other varieties of rib knitting mechanism one 


one these measurements on the rib body 
experiences another series of differences mostly in greatly 
Fig. 4 


“Swiss’ 


increased contraction, particularly in the width. 


shows a finished fabric obtained from the vest 


circular rib machine which is largely used for this par- 
ticular branch of the eut-up fabric trade. In this machine 
there were 10 cylinder needles per inch. and for each eylin- 


Taking only the eylin 


der needle there is a ribber needle. 
der or face fabric stitches for the present, we can arrive at 


¢ 


the contraction percentage by measuring the number of 
stitehes per inch in the finished pattern shown in the fig- 
ure. This fabric shows 19 stitehes per inch, counting the 
face or cylinder stitches only, so that taking the convenient 

10 *& 40 
width of 40 once more, the new width will be -— 

19 
21 


inches finished. ————— = 521% per cent shrink- 
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age tor this ribbed fabric In 
courses ratio 

per inch wil 
and back, 

the ratio 1s 

ratlo encountered 
much in excess of 
stitch. In considering this 
member that the effective 
than 


rest on the warehouse table. - Whe 


ed is much greater 


ing worn, they stretch enormous 
latent elasticity is considerably taken 
These examples give some guidanes 
portant point of gauge can be deter: 
but the 


finished particulars are available, 


by measurement. If the garments 
full-fashioned on 


combined contraction for cotton 


frames of the Cott 


goods 
gion of 15 to 20 per cent, while 
and wool, the combined contract! 
be rather more, sa\ 

will show a still his 

to 30 per cent or 

on the quality of 

unshrinkable process is effec 
eular fabrics, particularly 

frame, the contract 

normal width has 

and boards in pressing or calende 


those examples nat 


NF) 


Soe: 
SRA 





Irom the grey or 


what the sett in 
certain contractio. 
finished ean afford 
centages which the ga 
It the finished patt 
ed the valuable iter 
but in other eases the 
making a measurement 


t} 


thread when it is taken from the 
you have a width of say 40 inches for ¢ 
been used throughout, then the degree 

from the fabrie can be 
As a rule 


only will be available but it is a mat 


thread unroved 


a much smal 


by measurement. 


Suppose the fabric is six inches in 


number of courses have been unroved, stretched straight 
* 


and then measured, it is found that the average length of 
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thread required to produce this fabric is 15 inches, then 15 
—- 6c 

Having obtained this factor, it is easy to calculate the 
yarn 


: 21% is regarded as the take-up. 

weight per yard in ounces given the counts of the 
in the fabric. This, of course, can be obtained by weigh- 
ing the lengths of thread available and finding out, in the 
ease of cotton the number of hanks or cuts of 840 yards 
each which will weigh one pound; for worsted the number 
is 560. Let a case be taken where the yarn is 16 cotton 
counts with 20 courses per inch in the fabric and where the 
measured take-up finished is 24. The ounces per yard can 
be derived in the following manner: 

40 2% = inches of yarn for one course. 

40 < 2% >< 20 = inches of yarn per inch of fabric. 

40 « 2% 20 & 36 = inches of yarn per yard of 
fabrie. 

Dividing this by 36 will give the yards of yarn per yard 
of fabric, and taking the counts as 16s cotton, 16 840 = 
yards in one pound. In this way the pounds weight of the 
fabric per yard can be obtained: 


40 X 2% x 20 « 36 25 25 «16 


168 lb. 


36 & 16 & 840 
ounces per yard. 

It will be noted that in this case the 36 on the top of 
the line cancels the same number on the bottom so that 


168 


other examples may be worked by omitting this figure from 
both top and bottom of the expression. 

Let another example be taken of a fabric having 16 
courses per inch of 10s worsted counts and let the take-up 
be measured as 214, then the weight per yard will be ob- 
tained as in above formula, omitting the 36 above and be- 
low the line: 

40% 2%, & 16 9 9X 16 
——--—-— -—— -— 4.1 ozs. per yard. 

10 560 35 

If the fabric is cut 
ean be obtained by weighing, the unit employed being gen- 


out by a template the particulars 
erally the grain; this gives 7,000 grains in one pound, but 
a more convenient figure is to work out the number of 
grains per ounce thus: 7,000 16 — 437% grains per 
ounce. Let an example be taken where a piece of knitted 
fabric is cut out to a width of two inches and a length of 
three inches which is a very usual dimension for these dies 
If the piece weighs 15 grains, the next step 
in an 


to be made. 
will be to find out by proportion the grains’ weight 
area of fabric 40 inches wide and 36 inches long, because 
the weight of fabric varies directly with the area. 2 & 3 
40 < 36 :: 15: This will give the answer in grains and 
to obtain ounces divide by 43714 as shown below: 

40 X 36 X 15 


23 437% 


8 ounces per yard. 
I ’ 


Let another example be taken where the fabric is a 


striped one composed of a silk thread equivalent to 20s 
cotton counts, 4 courses, alternating with 6 courses of a 
12s forming 
a horizontal stripe with an average of 30 courses per inch; 


the silk threads have a take-up of 2% and th 


cotton yarn of counts, these two materials 
eotton courses 
a take-up of 214. The combined weight per yard of thes« 
two materials can be ecaleulated in two ways: 

(A) The average counts of the material can be found 


and the whole calculation made on the basis of the aver- 
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Now 


fused with the resultant 


age counts. 
in practice. The 
nary way and repres 
twisted together, bu 
figure has to be n 
the pattern. 
(B) A mor 


two elements 


direct 
the 


separatel\ 


togetner 


add the two weights 
As the two materials are worl 

30 courses per inch, this will give by 
per inch of the 18 courses 


Take the 


12 < 840 56 
to cotton. 
These two factors 


per vard. 


] 1 
added together give 
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superintendent 
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Your flat machines made into 


JACQUARDS 


—Take advantage of this 
opportunity to be in on the 
development of the hour 


Advantages 


Any flat machines now on hand 
adapted. 


Work done on full machine width. 


Production remains practically the 


same, 

Vo special needles required. 
Spare parts inerpensive. 
Delivery: 2 to 3 weeks. 
Any stitch obtained. 


iny pattern secured in as many 
as sir colors. 


Any quality of cotton, wool or silk 
yarn, 


Patterns quickly purchased at small 
cost by us. 


All work guaranteed. 


sess 





This is no makeshift, but a practical method that is in 
successful operation abroad. In France, Belgium and 
Germany we have transformed flat knitting machines 
of every character to do jacquard work. 


—And now this service is offered American knitters. 
Jacquard effects are here to stay. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to make those flat knitting machines— 
jacquards—and thereby cash in on the present vogue. 


As you can see trom the details listed at left, this 
method is highly efficient. The work is done on power 
or hand flat knitting machines of any kind. As long 
as it is a flat knitter, it can be changed. The change 
does not affect the ordinary operating capacity. 
Production remains practically the same. Any stitch 
you have ever made—you can still obtain it after a 
machine has been transferred. 


Then again no special needles are required—the 
needles now in your machine suffice. Cotton, wool or 
silk in any quantity of yarn are handled. As for the 
pattern—any design whatsoever in one, two, three, 
four, five and six colors is obtainable. 


This money-saving innovation is worth at least your 
investigation. We shall be glad to have you call at the 
factory and see at first hand the workings of the Web 
system. 
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WEB KNITTING MACHINE TRANSFORMATION 


INCORPORATED 


10 Greene St. 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Canal 4268 
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close to $50,000. W. M. Haines, 32 Riverview Avenue, 
Waltham, is archiect. 

The Progressive Knitting Works, Ine., 334 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $200,000 to $500,000, for general expansion. 

The Warren Knitting Co., Wright Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has awarded a general ecntract to the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., North Milwaukee, for the construction 
of a one-story addition to its mill, to be 47 x 150 feet, esti 
mated to cost close to $50,000. Work will be placed in 
progress at once. 

The Israel Brothers Co., 224 South Market Street, Chi 
cago, Ill., has been formed under state laws with a capital 
of $150,000, to operate a local knitting mill, for which ar- 
rangements will soon be perfected. The incorporators are 
Henry B. Floyd, Louis Grollman and T. W. Bramhall. 

The Reliance Hosiery Mills, Ine., Shamokin, Pa., re 
cently organized, will operate a local knitting mill. The 
company will commence business with a nominal capital of 
$10,000. Joseph W. Maus, Shamokin, has been elected 
treasurer and will represent the company. 

The Unrivaled Hosiery Mill, Williamstown, Pa., has 
taken over a building at Frackville, Pa., and will install 
machinery at an early date for a new branch plant. 

Foumberg Brothers, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently or 
ganized, will operate a local knitting mill. The company is 
capitalized at $15,000, and is headed by W. and L. Foum 
berg, and M. Rich. It is represented by M. Wolfman, 60 
Graham Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Metric Knitwear Co., 28 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York, has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $25,000 to $50,000, for genera] expansion, 

The Vietor Garment Co., Muncie, Ind., manufacturer of 
knitwear, has acquired the former local factory buildings 
of the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., and will remodel and im 
prove for a new mill. The present plant will be removed 
to the new location. It is purposed to install about 250 
knitting machines and auxiliary equipment, or approxi- 
mately 150 more machines than heretofore operated. 

The Winchester Knitting Co., Adelaide Street, Winn 
peg, Man., is planning for the rebuilding of the portion of 
its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
elose to $35,000, including equipment. 

The Dutchess Knitting Mills, Inc., New York, recentl) 
formed with a capital of $100,000, will operate a local kmit- 
ting mill, for which arrangements will be consummated at 
an early date. The company is headed by S. Slote and D 
T. Eisner, 231 West 107th Street, New York. The last 
noted is representative. 

The Gopher Knitting Works, 521-25 West Broadway, 
Minneapolis, Minn., are considering preliminary plans for 
the early rebuilding of the portion of their plant recently 
destroyed by fire with loss estimated at approximately $50,- 
000, ineluding machinery. The re-construection will cost 
close to a like amount. 

The Brown Hosiery Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
chartered under state laws, will operate a local knitting 
mill. The company is headed by M. A. Brown and A 
Kramer, and is represented by A. A. Beaudry, 256 Broad 
way, New York. 

The Aeme Knit Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo., lately organ 
ized, is said to be perfecting plans for the establishment 

and operation of a local knitting mill. The company is 


headed by ‘Lawrence Ney 

Plymouth Street, St. Louis. 
Abraham Letterman, New Yirk, ha 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 


SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 911 James Building 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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Streaks in Hosiery Dyeing. 


Epitor Corron : 

I am going to be interested in reading answers in ‘“‘Knit- 
ting Kinks” to the problem of “M. H. (Tenn.),” as stated 
in the January issue, with reference to dark streaks in the 
mercerized heel, toe and top of an artificial silk plaited 
stocking. We had this same trouble and we found that the 
dyer had the dyebath too warm when he entered the goods. 
The bath should be barely warm and must not be heated too 
quickly after the goods are placed therein. A good grade 
of soluble off should be used in the bath, and if dyed in a 
vat without paddle wheel, constant poling is necessary until 
the goods have taken up the dye, then thereafter about 
every fifteen minutes. To us the main trouble in this case 
seems to be that the dyebath has been at too high a tem 
perature at the start, which caused the dye to go onto the 
artificial silk too quickly, or in other words, the artificial 
silk took the dye betore the mercerized top, ete., had a 
chance, and therefore the dark streaks resulted. 


N. (Ga.) 


Random Dyeing Underwear Yarn. 
Epiror Corton: 

We are interested in random dyeing for men’s under 
wear, and I should like to ask some questions of any of 
your readers who have experience with this work. 

As I understand it, there are three types of machines 
for doing this. One applies the dye by means of a needle 
forced in from the outside of the cone. The second punc 
tures the cone on which the yarn is wound and draws the 
dye into it. The third is an attachment to be put on the 
winder with a device for placing the yarn while being 
wound in contact with felt rollers at intervals, the lower 
part of the rollers passing through the dye solution. 

Our experience has been that the application of the 
dye sort of mats the yarn together on the cone, making it 
necessary to back-wind it before it is put on the knitting 
machine. I should like to know if anyone has found any 
method of treating the yarn, ete., to eliminate the necessity 
for back-winding, thereby taking the cones directly to the 
knitting machine. Personally, I cannot see how the back- 
winding can be eliminated with the two first-named meth- 
ods of random dyeing, because the manner in which the 
dye is applied causes the outer layers to take on more dye 
than the inside layers and we have to back wind in order 
to get the dye evenly distributed throughout the cone on 
The third method may admit of some 
If anyone has 


the knitting machine. 
plan to do away with the back-winding. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS | 








We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


COELLEERSUATADELOCUUAUEEOEELSO AAA ENAEEREERAECOUOGULSUSEELESOOOTOLSAUESECUOLALOOGERELESCOUUCCCUCCLO0EUNUU0CLEEEOLOORDOOUNNEOELOOUUSOEOEEREDORONNOEOELOOEEONO 
solved this problem with any of the systems, I ud be 
pleased to have them tell of it through “Knitting Kinks,” 
ind in return we shall be pleased to advise ! dings 
we may make in our further experiments. 

Also I should like to know how the defects resulting in 
making random-dyed garments compare with those in 
straight white work, from the standpo ot holes, ete 

Cor uutor No. 737 
rm , : ‘ . 
he Value of Overtime Operation. 
Epitor Corron: 
“Ts it profitable to yperate a knitting 1 ertime, if 


two shifts of operatives must be employed, for meeting a 


probably short-lived demand for goods?” was a subject 
diseussed at an informal conference of a group of hosiery 
manutacturers. The consensus was that, in the long run, 
unless there be practical assurance of lo g¢ continued neces- 
sity for overtime operation, it is not profitable 


The discussion grew out of the 


who was having an unusual demand for a type of women’s 
novelty hosiery, that he was operating the mill with a 
double shift of o’clock nights, the time 


knitters, until 10 
for women by a Pennsylvania 
statute. night and sell our production, 
at the 


manufacturers present said they were operating at 100 per 


rate orders are coming in,” he said. Four other 


cent capacity, never had run their plants nights and never 
will. “With demand sufficient to keep the machinery going 
nine hours a day,” they agreed, “prices and profits might 
be expected to be all that any manufacturer ought to look 
for.” 

Overtime operation, it was contended by this quartette, 
usually leads to an oversupplied market, when losses that 
the previous profits, 


lly 


Furthermore, it was contended, a knitting machine, 


often must be suffered offset much of 
1s slow. 
like a 


be gotten 


leaving a situation from which recovery usus 


f£ all +} + ; mn oitia ¢t 


human being, requires rest, if all that is in it is t 
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The Merrow High 
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MERROWISE For Efficiency 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN,., U. S. A. 
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out of it. 
time work with double shift was the danger of splitting up 
the care of knitting machines between two crews of fixers. 
A fixer employed on one shift, it was contended, may undo 


One point emphasized by the opponents of over 


what was done by one on the other shift. 

The manufacturer running his mill with two shifts of 
operatives admitted the validity of the argument of the 
four others, but felt his course was justified by the fact 
his profits for the time were more than taking care of cer 
tain losses last year. “In a few months, perhaps,” he said, 
“the novelty number I am making may come into sharp 
competition with others yet to come out and not have so 
profitable a standing in the market. What you say about 


the fixers, and danger of crowding the market with goods, 


is true,” he admitted, “but I believe in running while the 
running is good, and just now it is better than I have 


known it to be in five years. If my line runs into a glutted 


market, I probably will be able to put a new one on sale, 
and perhaps keep on doing what I am doing now—running 
two shifts.” 

“But suppose novelties drop out and staples return to 
favor?” suggested a disputant. “You will have a stock of 
freak stuff, worth, maybe, about half the cost.” 

“As to a general proposition, you are right,” the over- 
time advocate agreed, “all the argument is on your side, 
and I would follow your suggestions if I did not believe 
I know I am 


taking a long chance, even at that, but my overtime work is 


that my line is better than any other mill’s. 


compensating me for the part time work I had a few 
months ago, and the merchants are paying the bill.” 

The five hosiers concurred in the view that jerky mill 
operation—part time for a period and then overtime— 
makes for higher cost and, obviously, higher prices—but 
that it is forced on them by the jerky manner in which mer- 


chants do their buying. Be bP: (Pa.) 





To Prevent “Puckering” in Transferring. 


Epitror Corron: 


Having noticed in “Knitting Kinks” a question about 
ribber to 


getting the loose course to come together on a 


eliminate “puckering”’ in transferring, I will tell you what 


we do in this connection. 
When the ribbers come from the factory, they are equip 


ped with a cam for raising the dial needles in making the 


loose course. What we do is to take these cams off, 


substitute a piece of steel wire to perform this function. 
It is rather hard to explain on paper just how this is done, 
but with the accompanying sketch I will try to describe it. 


Only the 


wire substitute is fastended to the threaded bolt and held 
The wire is bent around in about the 


down by the nut. 


manner shown, so that the other end will come under the 
The end of the wire that 


dial needles and hold them up. 
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and 


2am itself is removed, and one end of this 





goes under the needles is sloped off at the end as WI 

By doing this, we have only about two need] 1 uy 
at a time, while the cam holds up eight or ten. The wir 
so bent and shaped at the end so that after the cours 
made it leaves the needles gradually, and not suddenly, as 
with the cam, so the needles are not plowed into and smas} 
ed up. 

As to making the French welt with the double feed, 
your correspondent will use this wire in the place of the 
cam, and let it come in between the two feeds, I don’t see 
why he would have more than one stitch in between € 
ends of his loose course, and thus bring them that mu 
closer together S. C2: (aE 





Why the Large Loops in Mock Seaming? 


Epitor Corron : 


I have a problem that I believe is common to a number 
of mills. If anyone can suggest something to help it, we 
shall appreciate it. 

What causes a machine to make unusually large loops 
on the mock seaming attachment? We have our Scott & 


Williams K machines on mercerized and cotton work equip 


ped with this attachment, and every now and then the 


loops will be from an inch to two inches long on the inside 


of the stocking. Then we have to pull the mock seam out 


and take the stocking to the back seaming machines 


ana 


save the goods from waste. 


seam them to 
I understand other mills have this problem, and I know 


ith interest 


any suggestions would be read w 


What Makes the Holes? 





Epiror Corron: 
to the H-H ma- 


nes wl 


I should like to ask a question relat 


chine. Occasionally we find one of ou 1] make 


looks just as if a needle had pune- 


a hole in the top, that 
tured the fabric. 
but at different points 


prope os distar ce 


+ 


This does not occur in any one place 


throughout the top. We have se- 


cured the between the dial and the evlinder 


so that the lower bits on the dial do not press against the 
saw-tooth sinker, as one man suggested might be the trou- 
ble. I think it is the latch eutting the thread on the 


cylinder needle. 


If any of your readers have come across this problem 


on this machine, I should be pleased to have them write 
“Knitting Kinks” and tell how they overcame it. 
Contributor No. 726 








Needle Breakage and Production. 


Epitor Corron: 





matter ot interest and for the sake ot ¢om 


Just as a 


parison, I should like to have some readers give answers 
to the following questions for “Knitting Kinks 

In making ladies’ hosiery from artificial silk, on 240 
needle, 34-inch, Model K, Scott & Williams machines, what 
is your average needle breakage? In other words, how 
many dozen do you get to the needle? How many dozen 
do vou get to the transfer jack? And how many to the 
sinker? 

If your readers will tell us their experiences on thes¢ 
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STANDARD MACHINES| 
NYE & TREDICK MACHINES 


For Knitting 
Fancy Hose 
FAS TER 
than Plain Hose 


8) STANDARD | = 
H-2F 


There has been a consistent demand for 
fancy hose, as a result of which, manufact- 
urers have found that their turnover and 
profits are largely influenced by their capac- 
ity to produce novelties. That capacity can 
be increased by the STANDARD H-2F 
HOSIERY MACHINE. 


This machine produces distinctive vertical 
stripes with fancy color combnations in 
either ingrain or crossdyed effects. It is no 
longer necessary to sacrifice speed for the 
production of fancy hose. 


Briefly the features of this machine are as follows: 


1. Two feeds are utilized to accomplish the knitted 
stripe effect. 


Two feeds result in a production at least 30% 
greater than the high speed STANDARD H. 


It is built in all gauges, in diameter 2%” to 3%” 
inclusive. It is a five-finger machine, including 
double sole and operating without jacks. 


H-2 F is easily and quickly converted to the single 
feed STANDARD I for plain work. 


A flexible machine for knitting in plain or fancy 
fabric; ladies’ fashioned hose, half hose, *%4 length 
hose and children’s footed hose. 


Write for complete information. 


STANDARD - TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Show Room—121 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


ETIATATE TET ETE 





Built in all sizes for all classes 
of rib work. 





We also build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for under- 
wear and various other circu- 
lar machines for all kinds of 
knitted articles. 


MEE Nt 


i 


Samples and prices on request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Kensington Ave. & “‘M” Street 


Philadelphia 
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points, I think we will find it interesting to learn how we 
B. 8. C. (N. C.) 


Removing Curl From Knitted Woolen Fabrics. 


compare with the other fellow. 


Epitor Corron : 

In answering the inquiry of your correspondent “C. 
M.” will say that to eliminate the curl in cloth made from 
wool yarns, the cloth should first be washed if possible, as 
there is no process known to me that is as effective as wash- 
ing in eliminating the tendency to curl. 

After washing and drying, as the cloth is fed to the 
rolls of the calendering machine it should pass between two 











parallel steam pipes (size about 4% inch) pierced at in- 
tervals of about 2 or 2% inches so that live steam is forced 
through the cloth from both the upper and under side be- 


fore coming in contact with the heated rolls of the calen- 


dering machines. If it is not practicable to wash the cloth 
this steaming process should be used by all means. 

If “C. M.” will follow this plan as closely as his con- 
ditions permit he will find a decided improvement in han- 
dling his cloth. A rough sketch of the idea is shown here- 


with. PY B.- ONS Y2) 


Epitor CoTron: 

Responding to the query of your correspondent who is 
having diffieulty with worsted yarn knitted into circular 
fabrics curling when the fabric is cut, will say that the 
curling of this material is caused by the natural tendency 
of wool yarn to wrinkle and move. The party in question 
is following the proper method by calendering this mate- 


rial by the steam-heated rollers, but this process is not 


COTTON 


enough in itself to eliminate curling on the eutt 
If the cloth were steamed before being passed 
steam-heated rollers—by steaming I mean that 
able quantity of live steam be injected through it 
ing tendency would be greatly reduced. 

I understand there has been manufactured a calender- 
ing machine for circular knit goods, in front of 
placed a steaming box with four pertorated pipes. 
these pipes are on the bottom, and two are on 


cloth passes between the upper and lower pipes, 1s thor 


oughly dampened or moistened by the steam, and then 


passes on to the hot rollers wl 
at the same time impart a finish. 
respondent would have to run 


deal 


moisture injected by the suggested steaming arrangement 


great slower in order to ev: and remove 


porate 


This, however, 1s wel] wort! w! 


cloth and the better finished product 


tendency to curl is handled will pay for t 
in finishing cost. 


A Permanent Record of Goods in Process. 


Epitor Corron: 

If you will allow me space 
endeavor to give the readers a | 
keeping records of goods in process w! 
to be very helpful to myself and others who 

When I was a boy in the mill, I 
When I found that 


and I 


was 
boys in many respects. 


short cuts I also took short cuts; am sorry now that 


I must admit there were times when al] of us boys were not 
as honest as we should have been. Oh, we were not guilty 


of stealing a cow or a horse or $10,000, but we were guilty 


sometimes of counting short in our dozens. That is, we 
would put in some dozens or bundles only 23 or 22 stock- 
ings, and if those who handled them after us did not count 
them, we received pay for the full count, and we did not 
stop to think a great deal about it. If we got caught we 
simply made up the shortage, and went on. We boys gave 
this very little thought, as I said before, and it seemed 


that so long as the management did not know we did it 


purposely, all was o.k., and they eared little, or at 
said little. 


they cared or said so little was that they did not know, 


least 


In later years I have learned that the reason 


and I have wondered how many mills are still doing the 
same way, losing each day in the year not only from the 
knitters, but all the way from the knitting to the case? 

I had some years as overseer in one or two mills and 
paid little attention to checking up on my knitters. We 
used tags on our lots of goods as they went from one de 
partment to another, but nobody counted in particular or 
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The Wonder Tension 
PIGEON 


(PATENTED) 
Compensating 
Yarn Tension 


PO 


TUVUNEEUUOOUOOOOOTONEDEUDNONOOOOREDEUERED ONO TOEHEEEONONOR? 
CePenuenenanenonnoneagN 


ey 


Pigeon Compensating Yarn 
Tensions can be applied to all 
Cireular Hosiery Knitting Ma- 
chines. They insure perfect 
plating even lengths — 
smooth weave and in every 
way a quality product. 
It is not a fixed tension and 
will change the drag accord- 
ing to delivery from cone. 
Automatically tightens drag 
on light or dry spots, and re 
leases on heavy or wet spots 
producing an even drag at all 
times. Porcelain roller 


gf ‘ge : 
Foal ° Md {I : Guides protect silk or 
rtificial | —— 
, a ee 2 oy = : ity : 


Write for 


- @ ; at = » prices and 
sel ft : | : full §infor- 
. ' , | : ——, —- mation and 
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Pigeon Compensating ask for one 
Yarn Tensions 
or more for 


} 
United Hosiery Mill \ trial. 
Corp. Chattanooga . 

Tenn.; Dalton Ho ’ 

siery Mills, Dalton 

Ga Browning Ho- 


s Chatta 
7 | | ase L. H. MYERS 
WE ARE MANUFACTURERS | § Farinas Tenn. Successor to 
ioe . E  Hendersonvil's, N. A. M. PIGEON, 
SS ie eS : 14 E. Marshall St. 
: NORRISTOWN, PA. 
bay UR PRODUCT —an extremely : 
‘soft, even yarn — presents the UNOCROEREUDEADESUDEOOUREDEANGEUAUEOGEASUEODOSEDOEOUOSOEEORUDECOEOPOREOSOREEOOULOSENOCEEOEEO CLEC ERDOREUDSOGUREGROEDGUROOROGOOO OND EOORDORERE OT IOROROOREIEINULEIT EDS 
utmost in its range of adaptability 
to those intent upon uniformly supe- 
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PU 


AN ADDITIONAL SERVICE 


: e 
We are further able to offer to our [) -T f, 
trade complete facilities for dyeing, ri rans ers 
twisting, tubing, coning and copping Finest Qualit ; 
tu gi y—Fairest Price— 
pein aE ey Seana, in. mir- with the best service, 


able form for all requirements. 
NO DRY TRANSFER COULD 
DO MORE 


telNDUSTRIAL, FIBRE Co, oe ES Rg 
us send you samples with our quo- 


15 EAST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET tations for 
NEW YORK CITY ; COMPARISON 


Fattory: Throwing Plant: CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 
en ene. PATERSON, N. J. : 151 EAST 126th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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whether the lot contained full count or not. We 


would take our file in the late afternoon and go to the 


eared 


knitters and ascertain from them the amount of work done 
during the day. Then on the following morning someone 
would take this work to the turners, and thus it would pass 
unconcernedly, and, so far as checking back was concerned, 
undisturbedly from operation to operation. I suppose that 
there are no mills today that are so asleep that they are 
using such careless methods, but I do know there are some 
supposedly good mills that are very careless and not aware 
of the fact that they are perhaps being robbed by their 
own most trusted employees. 

It was not until] I had contracted to run a mill on my 
own account that I discovered a few things. I was receiv- 
ing so much for the finished product, the owner of the mill 


furnishing all raw material and power, I furnishing the 


ie aa 
eer style. Ov... 


ane Dos... 


Knitter 


Foe 


Turner bas SE. alee tonne 


Eo 


Doz... Te4 


Each operator must see that this 
lot contains full count. Last one 
handling this lot will be held respon- 
sible for any-shortage or damage. 


Mender 


rig. | 
labor. Delighted in the new experience, I was getting pro- 
duction up to the highest notch, and things were moving 
on nicely and after a pay day or two I decided I would 
check up on myself a little and see how I stood with myself 
and the mill. Well, I found myself to be a little short 
somewhere, but as it did not amount to a great deal I did 
not take it seriously, and things went on for a while until 
checking time came again. This time it was a more serious 
proposition and I went into it a little more closely and 
found that my production sheet and my shipping sheets 
were not checking up after all. An investigation showed 
a shortage of close to 100 dozen, and they could not be 
accounted for. Yarn, waste, and goods in process would 
not check with goods paid for on the payroll. 


Now, standing around was as useless as a pig trying 


COTTON 


More than 


and done quickly, but it could not 


} 


his tall. must 


to catch the end of 


come 


QGUICKIY, 
come only through eternal vigilance and persist 
There were times when I knew that I for more 


it 


One operator 


than I was getting, but I could not help looked as 
though the whole thing was framed up 
would swear by the other operator’s count, and there | 
I did not know which way to go, though I knew 


ing robbed every day. Oh, yes, I re-count 


and I hired honest men to help me out, 
doing today, but that did not stop th aks. But I kept 
hair 


up the head-seratching process, still I didn’t lose my 


I scratched deeper than the roots of the hair, and finally 


found a system that, while not absolutely perfect and 
proof, is almost fool-proof, for no fool will attempt 

Now and then some who think they are very 
Here I 
give in detail this system, which has been tried out in many 
best I have seen 


by with it. 


smart attempt it only to get caugl will try to 


ways, and which to date has prover 


Turner 
Looper 


Inspector. . 
Mach. M. 


Good 


operator must see that 
lot contains full 
handling tl 


sible for 


this 
count. Last one 
1is lot will be held respon- 
any shortage or damage 


rt Gid 
anywhere; there may be better ones, which I 
If | 


manent 


were to name this system, I 


Record or Inventory of Goods 
writing this description it shall be m 
as brief as possible and at the same 
In so doing I shall take an actual 
lot of hosiery as it went through the 
to the box, and will show samples of 
records as kept in the office of eat 
by each operator each day. 

The tag shown at 
work, and is shown with all the 


one side. As this lot, No. 


Figure 1 is atta 
information required 


out on 1738, was taken 


192 q 


Knitter No. 2, this lot contained 23 dozer 


size 9, style 85, weight 30 pounds. 


much of the information shown on the tag, was taken from 
the knitter by the time keeper and counted and placed 


a bag, this tag being fastened to the bag and a 
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AN IDEAL WINDER FOR ARTIFICIAL SILK 
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RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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THE SIPP MACHINE Co., PATERSON, N. J. 
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HIS winder can be used for hard 
and soft silk and fine cotton yarns. 
RIGID TRAVERSE MOTION. 
This is a radical departure from the 
usual traverse motion commonly used. 
Our patented construction insures uni- 
form spools without frequent re-adjust- 
ment of traverse motion. 
SPINDLES, are of the double drive type 
being driven from both ends which as- 
sures smooth running spindles which 
gives a better wound spool with ends 
built up with extreme accuracy. 
METHOD OF SHIPMENT. Machines 
are shipped set up complete in sections, 
it being only necessary to couple sec- 
tions together when received. 
There are many other features. Write 
for circular giving further details. 
Also manufacturer of 6 yd. and 8 yd. 
Warpers. 
Quillers Reels Raschel Warpers 
and other silk machinery. 


USE in i TY VOUERUAUOSUOUSGAUOREAAUDARNAAUEEGOUEWOOOTCAORERAUACANAOOERAAOOCOOEDREECUONUANOSECAOCRONEE 


MAIN OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Manchester, Eng. 


GREEN, HAMILTON & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE 
AND LINTERS 


Commission Agents for 
Cotton Mill Waste 


916 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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A Real Opportunity— 


There is a real opportunity to increase the 
profits of your textile mill through Cost data 

Have you a cost system that enables you to select the 
most profitable product to make! 

Can you quote accurately and without delay on any of 
your products in any cotton market? 

To be in such a fortunate position you must have cost 
methods that are accurate and at the same time simple 
to keep and simple to use. Let us install such a system 
for you. 


May we send you a free copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Practical Simpli- 
city in Textile Oost Methods?’’ 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


Industrial Engineers 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE COST SERVICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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or time slip, such as is shown in Fig. 2, was made out by 
the time keeper, one being given to the knitter and the 
other delivered to the office, where the information thereon 
is placed in the office record book, a sample page of which 
is shown in the illustration in Figure 3. 

Now when this lot goes to the turner, he is required to 
count not only the dozens, but the stockings in the dozens, 
and if there is a shortage he must go to the knitter and 
get enough to make up the amount indicated. He then is 
required to place these back into the bag, after completing 
his operation, and write his number on the tag attached to 
the bag. Thus, in the lot being used for illustration, Turn- 
er 26 did the work. The turner, and in fact every oper- 
ator, is furnished with the loose slips (Fig. 2) which are 
duplicates of the tag, and each fills in the same informa- 
retaining 


or 
—?) 


tion on these slips that he puts on the work-ta 
one of these, and sending the other to the office, where the 
information is transferred to the office record book, oc- 
cupying the next two columns, and also showing the date 
the work was done. Thus the work is recorded in the office 
after each operation. 

The lot is now passed on to the looper, who, before be 
ginning operations, counts the dozens in the bag, and if a 
shortage appears, reports back to the turner who handled 
it, and gets things straightened out before going further. 
The. looper not only counts her dozens, but must count 
each stocking and see that each bundle or dozen contains 
24 stockings. 

After the lot is looped and counted, the looper adds her 


+) 
ul 


operator’s number to the tag, and makes out her tickets in 


duplicate, one going to the office, the operator keeping one 


for her own reference. The office record now shows who 


9 


looped this lot. Thus, Looper 11 did the work on Lot 1738, 
the ease in hand. 

The inspecting being the next operation, the inspector 
proceeds first of all, as in the previous operations, to count 
the bundles or dozens, in the lot; her count corresponding 
to that of the looper and those who previously had the lot, 
the 


This inspector is required td make a record, on the tag ac- 


in each dozen. 


1 
hose 


she inspects the goods and counts 


companying the work, of all the different kinds of bad 
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work she finds in the 


tag for the case in 


Thus in this lot there were one 


ens to be mended whi 


ty-fourths dozen 


twenty-fourth dozens, 


twenty-fourth dozens good, thu 


three dozen, the full 


The inspector then mak 
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side of the work tag is shown in Figure 5. The office rec- 
ord being kept on the special book, the information thus 
far given is recorded on the left-hand page while from now 
on it will be recorded on the right-hand page, see Fig. 6. 
The lot is now passed to the dyeing operation, where the 
other side of the card is filled in, with the lot and style and 
size repeated for convenience, together with the date dyed, 
and the color used. The dyer also fills out duplicate tickets 
as in the other operations, one of which is sent to the office 
from which the dyer’s initial, the amount of work, the 
color, and the date, is transferred to the office record. 
Passing now to the boarding room, the boarder has no 
trouble in counting the goods, as he is handling them in 
When the lot is boarded, the 
boarder adds his number to the tag, and makes his tickets 


multiples of six and twelve. 


in duplicate, giving the same information with the date 
added, and this information is recorded in the office. 
Going next to the second inspector, the goods are sepa- 


Size . 


Knitter 


Looper . 


Inspector 


Mender 


Each operator must see that this 
lot contains full count. Last one 
handling this lot will be held respon- 
sible for any shortage or damage. 


& [[wenos 
lo | SHORTAGE 
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STAMPER 


rated into firsts, seconds, thirds, or re-dyes, and whatever 
mends may be found and classed each to its proper place. 
Thus, after this operation we find a full report of the lot. 
This lot was inspected by No. 54, on October 19th, and 
contained twenty-two and eleven-twenty-fourths dozen firsts, 
one and two twenty-fourths dozen seconds, no re-dyes, elev- 
en stockings to be mended, with no shortage and no over- 
age. 

It will be noticed from Fig. 7 that the inspectors are 
required to make out reports in full detail, as on these re- 
ports we depend on checking back to get the full count on 


all previous handlings. Not only does the inspector’s report 
check back on previous handlings, but all later counts are 
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checked back to the inspector’s count, as she is the last one 





who handles and counts the whole lot. 

From the inspector the lot goes to the pairer, who, after 
finishing her operation, adds her number to the tag, and 
makes out the tickets in duplicate, adding the date, for the 
office record. 

Now the stamper gets the lot, and here again the oper- 
ator is required to make reports as before, adding her num 
ber to the tag, and making out her tickets in duplicate, add- 
ing the date. 

We now come to the folder, who likewise adds her num- 


ber to the tag, and makes out the duplicate tickets, adding 
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the date, bringing the office record up to date. 

Next is the handling of the lot by the boxer, and here 
also we find the record made out as before, the operator 
adding her number to the tag, and making out the dupli- 
eate tickets with the date on them. The boxer is also re- 
quired to mark the lot number on the bottom of the box, 
which gives a reference and if at any time there be a com- 
plaint, we can trace back to any operation and locate the 
cause of the trouble. 

Not only 


reference at 


does this system give a complete record and 
any time, but a man can locate the where 
abouts of any goods in process, and, furthermore, we have 
an automatic inventory of goods in process at all times. 
We do not have to go out of the office to get the desired 
information. If the secretary wants to know how much bad 
work, or what percentage of the work is running bad, he 
can locate just what he wants here in this book record, and 
do it quickly. 

I have had men working for me who have worked else- 
where, tell me that this system is the most fair in its deal- 
ings with the employee they have ever seen. And what can 
be fairer? Here is a man, we'll say, in the boarding room, 
who has boarded a lot of hose and sent in his ticket for it, 
and the ticket has been checked to his credit in the records. 
He has his duplicate and his number appears on the tag. 
-But in a few days another ticket turns up in the office, and 
when the checking begins, we find that this lot has been 
done. We naturally go back to the man who sends in the 
last ticket, only to find sometimes that the number on the 
tag was misread, or that perhaps two men worked on the 
same lot, or that the man may be trying to slip something 
In any ease a reference to the tag will solve 


us. 


over on 
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the whole matter, and after this yste is bee ed ra 
while, the operatives will not try to p anything f tor 
it is too easy to cateh them, and the Oo? ne [i 
an error is made in the office in making out t é ¢ 
operator has only to bring his dupli ( ud 
against the originals, and the matter ¢ 1 
faction of both. The ¢ mployee does not g way leeing 
that he has been cheated, and € ‘ e¢ 
this fellow is always raising a 1 é 

As an instance, some time ago one ol Bi der men 
turned in a ticket for five doze | show ho 
easy it is for such things to oeeur, the office overlooked 
this in the checking, and the ticket was made out and ser 
to the office and checked in and filed as correct, b \ 
the time was made up the operator’s time and the office 
time differed twent dozen. | ie CKE I ud ou il 
checked one against the other, and it was found that the 
operator had made out his own ticket for 25 dozen wl 
on the office ticket he id placed Oo 5) Vas ! nly 







had not 

















a cure-all or the height of perfection, but it the best I 
have seen. 

The best of it all, so far as its real wort ceil 
is that where it is possible ‘ ( r for 
man to see all the work that is being done, ean refe ) 
records and get the dope on any operator or operation 
Otherwise it would take a da r two to get what he 

I left a mill a few vears ago where this system was 
used, and the new man there of cours nted to change ‘ 
svstem, and he did, b n the shor pace ree ! nths 
he found that one knitter had receives D for one hundred 






in short 


and fifty dozen 





but no one was count 






spectors came in for theirs in the 






One of my came to me 


men 





eaught in an error or two : 











more trouble?” I answ 


know where the trouble’s at.” 






The mill that is trving to get along careless way 1s 
having these losses and troubles, and some e¢ases the 






know it but cannot locate it. If I am to 






to know all about it and be in a position to deal wit] 






squarely rather than to spend days and weeks and maybe 






months trying to find out where to star 





I hope this description may be of use to some, : 






be glad to take the matter up further with any mill inter- 
ested in the installation of this syster 
Pe TB. (Ne G.) 
Copyrig! i W. R. ¢ S ( 





Loading Up and Making Drop Stitches. 






Epitor Corron: 






H-H Scott 


chine loading up, about which someone 


Regarding trouble with th 






recently in “Knitting Kinks.” 






When the machine starts in to make up, if the top 
yarn fails to fall in, after the machine has run a few 
rounds, it then catches the varn in and causes it to load up 






The fingers should be adjusted varn does no 






come in too late. If this trouble oceurs, try drawing the 






make the varn drop in earlier. 





drum forward to 
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Seamers 
Not Allowed 
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Piece Work With a Limit on Quantity. 


Epitor Corton: 

To make a haphazard guess at it, I should say that 
ninety per cent of the mills in this country pay by the 
piece, unreservedly, for everything in the mill where they 
can apply the piece rate system. Yes, I’ve even heard of 
paying fixers by the piece, and if the readers won’t throw 
too many word-bricks at me for trying to be funny, I’ll 
add that sometimes a superintendent is under this system 
too, for he must “keep peace” or else lose his job. 

Seriously, though, in connection with this piece-work 
proposition, while it undoubtedly is a good thing, I wonder 
if we remember there is a possibility of “working a good 
horse to death?”—sacrificing quality for production. 

Many mills, I pay piece, 
straight, letting them “do their stuff” as fast as they can, 
go grab up another armful out of a truck and go to it 
again. 


understand, menders by 


At the mill where I now am superintendent, we do 
not do it in that manner. I make fine gauge silk hosiery 
for ladies, and I cannot see the wisdom in “sweating blood” 
to get the goods through the mill in perfect condition, and 
then taking any chance on putting sour milk in the coffee 
at one of the final processes. 

The accompanying form shows the method we use at 
this This is 
the end of each day. 


process. a report turned into the office at 
As will be noted therein, our clip- 
pers and seamers are 
I think enough of the 


the work to these operators. 


not allowed to get their own work. 
plan so that I pay a man to issue 
Furthermore, on the clipper 
side of the sheet, you will note the statement, “Clippers 
Will Not Receive Over 20 Dozen Per Hour,” and in the 
Will Not Receive Over 10 Dozen Per 


center, “Seamers 


Hour.” 


We have made some tests and have found that if 



























































The Form Used to Check and Limit the Work of the Clippers and Seamers. 











the workers attempt to handle more than these numbers, it 
shows up in bad goods. Our man gets the work and allots 
it as per this regulation, as I have stated. At each hour 
(shown in the vertical column) he gives a girl so many 
dozen, and marks it down under her number (shown in 
the horizontal column across the sheet). If a girl receives 
20 dozen to clip at 7:00 o’clock, she cannot get any more 
until 8:00 o’clock, and cannot get any then unless she has 
finished the first lot. 

At the close of the day, each operator’s work is totaled 
up and her time made up from it. Yes, we pay by the 
piece, so much per dozen, but don’t you see our benefit? 
The girl knows it won’t do her any good to rush through a 
We 
have established a rate so that our operators make as much 


Same way with the seamers. 


lot, and so she takes pains and does the job neatly. 


in this manner, as do the operators at other mills on the 
old plan, because they get steady work all the way through. 
It doesn’t cost us a cent more in the long run because we 
get the work done right. 

I hope this may have a suggestion in it for some brother 
superintendent who is worrying over this business. Please 
don’t think I’m opposed to piece-work. I use it. But in 
this particular instance I find it is better to use some addi- 
tional caution. L. N. (Tenn.) 


What Makes Knots or Tangles in the Double Sole? 
Epitor Corron: 

I would like to ask the following question to be answer- 
ed by your practical knitter readers: 

In making a half-hose of artificial silk, no plaiting, with 
high splice and double sole of cotton or mercerized, we 
have trouble with the double sole knotting or tangling up, 
and when clipped out on the double sole clipper, this would 
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pull holes in the corner of the gore of the heel, and also 
often would tear loose while it was running in the machine. 
We adjusted the cut-off knives that work the yarn 
shearer so that it would clip at the proper time and place, 
and still this trouble would continue. This is on a Seott & 
Williams B-5 machine, on 200 and 220-needle work. If any 
readers can suggest anything to prevent this I shall appre- 
ciate it. MES as DON. C9 


Art Silk Sloughs Off and Makes Waste. 


Epiror Corron: 

Here is a problem we want help on. We use a wood 
fiber artificial silk. Sometimes, after a Sunday shut-down, 
or even after a damp spell, when we start up in the morn- 
ing we find the bobbins of artificial silk have sort of slough- 
ed off the top of the bobbin; that is, the top layers seem to 
have risen up toward the top of the cone. This of course 
causes considerable waste. 

We receive this artificia] silk in packages, and put it in 
a net bag and treat it in a vat for 20 minutes in an equa 
solution of artificial silk oil and kerosene, then it is hydro 
extracted for 45 minutes and then wound for use on the 
knitting machines. 

If anyone can suggest some change in our method, o1 
something to prevent this waste, we shall appreciate it. 

Contributor No. 3790. 


Knot Catcher for RI Machines. 


Epiror Corron: 

A great deal of cutting out is caused by knots on the 
Seott & Williams RI machine, due to the fact that the 
machine knits on two sets of needles—cylinder and dial. 
If some means is not provided for stopping these knots 
before they get into the machine, the result is cut-outs. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown an effective 
stop-motion for catching the knots and slubs of yarn be- 
fore they get into the machine. This stop-motion is very 
simple and effective, and it costs only a few cents to make 
and install on the machine. 

The knot catcher is shown at A. It consists merely of a 
small plate in which a slot has been cut with a hack saw 
Another small plate is serewed onto this plate with one 
screw hole. This small plate can be moved back and forth 
to regulate the width of the slotted hole. This plate is 
screwed to the end of the stud varn tension. Two of these 
knot catchers can be used on each machine, one being screw- 
ed on each end of the stud varn tension, making the stop 
more positive. 

This is mounted on the top of the regular top yarn 
guide C. A 14-inch rod extending up from the yarn stand 
has connected to its top the regular take-up lever. /’, from 
one side of which extends a wire as shown, over which 
the yarn passes. Connected to the other end of the take 
up lever is a wire which extends through a hole drilled in 
the yarn guide. The coil spring D rests against the bottom 
of the varn guide on one end, and is set-screwed to the wire 
at the other end, according to the tension desired. Then a 
hard-twisted string E is joined to the lower end of this wire. 

The string, which is tied to the lower end of the wire, 


passes through a hole in the stop actuating finger bracket, 
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and trom there tied onto 
finger. 

When a knot is eaught i: ( 
tightens under the tensior nd 
ruide until the yarn slips off the 
causing the guide to go downward, w 
wire attached to the end ( é 
ralses the st o BLw e} s attached to r ) iting 
finger. The upward pu n the ng Dp ewise oO 
the stop actuating finge1 ‘ 
of the stop actuating lever G, swinging < 
actuating lever into the pu r F 
from the main driving gear \ ! S & W 








liams machines are eg lipped W 








540 


device, so that the workings of the driving pulley, stop 
actuating finger and lever are understood by all familiar 
with these machines. 

The coil spring used should be snappy, but not too stiff. 
The set-serew for this spring should be set down low enough 
from the top yarn guide to allow of a full throw of the 


wire guide; otherwise the thread will pull out of the ma- 
chine. 

If any of your readers who may be interested in this 
device desire to ask further questions, I shall be glad to 
answer them. RyMt1. 


Causes for Stitches Riding the Sinkers. 
Epiror Corron: 

In January “Knitting Kinks,’ a man in North Carolina 
asked what is a remedy for stitches riding the sinkers on 
a Standard B, 176-needle, 334-inch machine, just passing 
out of the heel. I could help him better if I could go over 
his machine, but as that is impossible, here are some sug- 
gestions for him, and others who may be having this 
trouble: 

I suspect. he would find on examination that his sinkers 
are worn causing too much play, and the best remedy would 
be to put in a new sinker head. However, I believe he will 
find relief by putting a cylinder band wire on there, not 
too tight, 
the time. 

[ have 


letting the sinkers have’ such a slant; so they will go 


but just enough to keep the sinkers pulled in all 


helped this also by hollowing out the cam a little, 
not 
in at a quicker angle, so to speak. 

If this man tries these suggestions and still wants some 
help, let him write “Knitting Kinks” again and we’ll go 
W. C. T: (N.. C.) 


into the matter further. 


Epitor Corron: 
“J. 5 


riding the sinkers 


L.’s”” 


on a 


the 


B machine, as 


In answering 


stitches 


questions regarding 
Standard 


published in the January issue of “Knitting Kinks,” per- 


mit me to offer the following suggestions: 

First, remove the sinker head and eylinder and clean 
the levers of all lint. Possibly, also, a piece of needle has 
gotten in there. Be sure the levers are clear of all foreign 
particles. Then be certain the levers line up with the 
eylinder. Ther a possibility that the levers need going 
over and all the bad ones taken out. If the levers are not 
properly ed they will not hold the needles in place while 
the machine is making the heel, and this will cause the 
stitches to ride the sinkers. However, the yarn carrier can 
be set too close, which will make the needles rise upward 


when the levers throw them out of operation. 

But there’s no getting around the necessity of putting 
the levers in first-class shape. A good way to do this is to 
take the levers from each machine and put them on a gauge 
similar to the one described in my letter entitled, “A Gauge 
for Fitting Standard F Machine.” (This 
article appears in this issue of “Knitting Kinks.”—Kditor. ) 


[ believe a man will be surprised, if he puts the levers 


Levers on a 


on this gauge, to find out how much out of line they are. 
The article referred to explains the way to make and use 
this gauge. 

After setting up the levers to a gauge and after re- 


placing them where necessity demands, and finding the 
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levers can be worked with the fingers, the next thing to do 


is to take a small hammer and tap the lever bed so as to 
make the levers tight. This will make a great difference. 

Of course great care should be exercised in doing a job 
of this kind. 


out, much satisfaction will be gained. 


I think if the suggestions herewith are carried 
io: ee ce WI 
fit up a cam box and be sure the stitch cams draw the same, 
and will fit the levers to the gauge, then I am confident he 
Then let 
the sinker cap and tighten the nuts down and then put the 


will find play in the sinker eap. him assemble 
cap on a table and with his finger see if he can detect play 
I am sure he 
Now 
let him take the sinker cap to the shop and have some cut 
off—possibly 1/64-inch. That will help it. If he hasn’t 
a lathe, let him take a piece of cylinder band and make a 


or see if the sinkers can be raised upward. 


can unless he has new sinker caps and new sinkers. 


band that will go around the sinkers. 
I hope “J. K. L.” 


know how he comes out. 


This will help, too. 
will try these suggestions and let us 
I have done these things many 
times and was glad afterward. 

The reader may think this is a lot of trouble, and I 
know it is some job, but I believe it will reduce the gore 
holes and stitches riding the sinkers down to 


holes or cut 


a very few. 
not to make the heels 


W. H. H.. (Ga.) 


In closing let. me advise “J. K. L.” 


too tight. 


Why the Hooks Break. 


Epitor Corron: 

As to “What Makes the Hooks Break?” as asked by 
“Contributor No. 3670” in the January issue of “Knitting 
Kinks,” I will say I have had this trouble, and herewith 
are some of my conclusions: 
the 
spring that operates the needle lifter that it will cause 


Sometimes a fixer will put so much tension on 


the needles to crystallize and then of course they will break. 
Also, if the needle pick is rough underneath this trouble 


wil] result. 
properly and not be ground out to a point, for if the point 


He should have the stitch cam come to a point 


comes under the outer edge of the butt, it wili “cock” 
the needle over, so to speak, and break the hock. 
a. dee hy. Lees Ss) 


Overcoming a Looper Trouble. 





Eprror Corron : 


I’m going to tell one on myself—a case where I couldn’t 


find out what was the matter and had to eall in outside 
help. It was on a Hepworth looper. We had one machine 
that would leave off stitches. It wouldn’t skip, but it 


would leave off on both sides. I worked and worked and 


worked on it. You know the Hepworth looper has a brake 
on it with a little leather piece on it to brake the dial. I 
thought this was the cause, but the trouble continued after 
I had this so the dial wouldn’t slip. 

Then I asked one of our men what might be the trouble. 
He said, “Is the brake tight?” “Then 


he replied, “Gimme your screw- 


“Tt is,” I answered. 
I know what’s wrong,’ 
driver.” 

As you know, the Hepworth machine, in addition to 
the brake, has another locking screw, with a piece of leather 
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oil on cast iron when tapping for a tight fit for 





on the bottom of it, about half way between the center 
and outer edge of the dial. This man took this screw out 
and removed the leather, which was worn, and took a small 

hat he is helping is, and maybe 


piece of round leather belt and replaced it. and we had let it appear th 
or so he can tell us something that we do 






It was tried out and found to be a facet 


We should not make fun of the other fellow, but 






no more of the trouble. It seemed that when this leather 














had become worn, the play that was in the gears turning all know that no one man on this earth knows 
the dial caused the needle ring to slide back and forth in pecially about knitting, so lets write down. Co 
making the stitch so that the stitches occasionally would always ready to do its part. Let’ s—so 

be left off. But that’s the last place I would have thought will answer them. 

of to investigate! i SS: GN. ©.) Now getting back to the Standard F 1 ne, I am ser 


ing some drawings 


What Makes the Latches Stick? 











Epitor Corron: 






Our biggest difficulty right now is on our George D G 





Mayo machines. In the mornings, when we oil the ma- 
chines. we have a lot of trouble with the latches sticking, E 
causing drop stitches in the transfer work. We put a small D, 






quantity of oil in the sinker ring early in the morning 


ey won 





The latches fly up and stick and on the transfer t 






go down and the stitch slides off the latch instead of pul 
ing the latch. We have tried many different kinds of oil, 
and have the trouble with all of them. The trouble 


the machine get H 
titehes. If Fig. |. The Lever 












for an hour or so after oiling and then 





all right. In the meantime we have the drop s 





if 


anyone can suggest a remedy I shall appreciate it. 
ee hae 


D. M. T. (N. ( nae 










A Gauge for Fitting Levers on a Standard F These points are very tant. Not Figure 4 the 
Machine. correct wav tor the needle to fit r ever The yw { 











l 
up. However, 





Epitor Corron: 
















caked ne a the other points. It should be b ‘ 
In “Knitting Kinks” in the August issue, someone re ; ; : 
. ‘ Taces are kept square the needies wont snoot up and ¢eut, 
ferred to the old Standards machines. Allow me to say : aii 7 
‘ 7. - oe break the machine down ar o € 
that the old Standards are still good. Over 23 vears ago 
I went into a mill for a job; it was my first time in a cl 
textile mill. I saw a row of things on four legs with som eos eo . 7 
: Lem 
varn on them. I saw something going around and around, 
stopping suddenly and going but half way around. Ot 
course I knew it was a knitting machine, but in a few days 
| 
[ learned it was an old “Standard B.” And today the sam 
old machines are turning out work just like they did the ee ee, FREES 
i : : jcf> db, 
first time I saw them. a 
Shortly after this along came the Standard F, a speedier j 
} 1 1 . —— - a = L 
achine than the B. By this time I was fixing or learning 
to fix. I watched the other fellows and tried out some I 2. The Ga 
things myself, and profited by both. Now suppose we p 
Fixing knitting machines is a trade and is hard é 1 few davs the machine ¢ 
ter. But there’s no use for us to be selfish with our find- 1t the levers. Which one 
ings. Corron has a place for our ideas. At our mill we of course! Bi ; ; 
look for Corron, and when it comes “Knitting Kinks” is 
ong re 8 Darr ee ee 





the first thing we turn to, looking for the other fellow’s 


ideas. It doesn’t matter how much you know; someone els 
may know a trick or a shorter way to do the same thing i} 
u 


To bear out my statement, during dinner hour at a mil 







shop the fellows were looking at some new pulleys that had 
ae 





just come in, and we were looking to see if we could find j 
a flaw of any kind. One of the fellows said, “Why is ; 


that the set screws in most all pulleys are tight set serews?” 












“Why,’”’ said someone, “our set screws don’t fit tight.’ A 









general discussion followed, and one fellow who wasn’t —_ 
connected with the shop said, “T can tell you. Always use Oe Un i) ORY eee er ee See ee oa 
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FALLS 


in mills, both om 
stairs and on the 
level, are respon- 
sible for a very 
high percentage 
of fatalities and 
of lost time 
claims. One fa- 
tality in the 
course of a year 
results in a big 





increase in com- 
pensation insur- 
ance. The loss 
of trained work- 
men even for a 
day slows up 
production. 





Anti-Slip Treads 


MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE 


American Abrasive Metals Co., 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, GA.: BEAULLIEU & APPLEWHITE CO. 
Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 


comeuecevusceneenacecnensceauecentaecescasesescavecesnesaucaneceseanevennsoeuesscenseueceueeceseseeeeueneseeseeeeeeeeenensoenedUeneGEOEUDEUuMUO CO DUEEHETAMOEE 


r ) Repay Cost! 


in Increased Output 
LANT Trees, Flowering Shrubs 


and Evergreens about your mill 
village homes—they bring year-around 
beauty, make the village an attractive 
place, develop character and content- 
ment which increases your operatives’ 
efficiency. 


On word from you we will give you 
details of our free landscape gardening 
plans, our planting service and our 
guarantee. 


It will pay you in increased 
production to avail yourself 
of the opportunity we offer. 
Let us hear from vou. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Vurserymen, Landscape Gardeners 


HICKORY, N. C. 








tempered. If we find the levers okeh, the next thing is to 
see that the cylinder lines up with the levers. 

As stated, the needles must go in the levers centrally, 
as shown at Figure 4. A butt of a needle sometimes causes 
the levers to be sprung out of line. Because when the 
machines go on the heel the levers are worked and the 
butt of a broken needle being stiff is the reason for the 
lever being sprung. If the fixer watches the machine he 
will at once decide there is something wrong with the levers. 
He removes the cylinder and finds the needle butt and gets 
it out. But the chances are he won't see if the cylinder 
lines up. The fixer must look after these things; they are 
important. 

Now suppose we were a Standard fixer. If we were 
going to put in a new set of levers, would we polish them so 
they would slip in the slots loose or tight? I am speaking 
of the entire set. 

I believe that 90 per cent of the Standard fixers put 
the levers in loose, especially the back levers. I did until 
I found out this was wrong. Suppose we are putting in a 
new set, let’s first tap the levers in with a small hammer, 
using judgment. After putting in the levers, let’s start up 
the machine and tie up the leveler lever so the machine will 
level the needles all the time. We want to use a good cup 
grease, and run the machine until the levers have worked to 
a snug fit. Sometimes it takes 20 hours. 

Now suppose we have a set that’s loose, and no new 
levers in stock. Let’s take a ball peen hammer and tap the 
lever bed, tightening the levers very tight, and then use 
the process just described. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that a fixer can have 
new levers all the time as they are expensive, and therefore 
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I will next describe in detail a lever gauge which ought to 
prove profitable to machine fixers, as they can make it them- 
selves. It is shown in Figure 2. 

In this drawing, K is a piece of flat iron, 4% inch thick, 
2 inches wide, and 4 inches long. JL is a pin screwed into 
the flat iron, and is intended to fit the hole D in the lever, 
The pin at M is filed off flat on both sides, and 
(See A and B, Figure 1.) It is 


P shows a small piece of flat iron 


Figure 1. 
is to fit into a new lever. 
screwed into the flat iron. 
that has two slots large enough for 14-inch serews, and is 
This piece is slotted so that it can be 
It is fastened on 


to fit E, Figure 1. 
adjusted in both front and back levers. 
with ordinary screws. 


Now we have a lever gauge. Let’s look over our diseard- 


Showing the Correct Way for the Needle to Fit the 
Lever. 


Fig. 4. 


ed levers and select the best one, noticing the shoulders. 
Now we'll place the lever on the gauge, as shown in Figure 
3. If the faces are opened larger than the pin M in Fig- 
ure 2, we will take a ball peen hammer, and if the high 
side of the lever needs to go in we will tap sharply at /’ in 
Figure 1. Or if the short side needs to go in, we will tap 
on the lever at G, Figure 1. If the lever faces are too tight, 
or won’t go on, we will tap at H, Figure 1. 

All this takes time, but it’s worth while, as we can re- 
cover a good many levers that would otherwise be discard- 
ed. I am preparing an article on cams and cam boxes that 
I hope will be interesting. Let’s all discuss our findings in 
“Knitting Kinks.” W. H. H. (Ga.) 


Dyeing Fiber Plaited Hosiery. 
Epiror Corron: 
I notice in the January section of “Knitting Kinks” 
where a correspondent is having trouble dyeing a fiber 


plaited sock. I wish to advise this correspondent through 


COTTON 


your columns that satisfactory dyeing can: 


low temperature. We have given this method a fair tria 
and spent considerable money on it, but alwa 
The only way we believe he will ible to ge goods 
freed from streaks is to boil them while dyeing. 

R. O. (At 


The Sulphur Black Bleeds. 





Epitor Corron: 





I have a problem in dyeing I should like to have dis- 
cussed in “Knitting Kinks.” We are making an artificia! 
silk and mercerized plaited half-hose. |] r ré 





standing bath, with seven per cent sulphur black dye, six 


per eent sulphide, and six per cent ot sneet giue, to kee p 
the sulphur black off the artificial silk. I boil at 185 de 
grees IF. for an ‘hour, then run out the liquor and b 
2oods for about 15 minutes in a solution of three per cer 
pure green olive soap and water. 

I am having trouble with the sulphur black bleeding 
after the soap bath. If any readers can make any sug- 


gestions that will 


Epitor Corton: 


We are having some expensive trouble with the butts 
being broken off our needles, on Scott & Williams K ma- 
chines, when the stocking is in the heel. We use a 48-gauge 
needle on 200-needle mercerized work. The pick hits the 
needle, and instead of raising it, breaks the butt off. Some- 
one suggested it might be that the cylinder walls are bent, 
but we put in brand-new walls and still havs e trouble 

Any information will be thankfully received. 


How Can These Oil Spots Be Prevented? 


Epitor Corron: 


We are manufacturers of 220-need| se 1 
have heretofore knit all of our goods in the grev, but we 
are beginning the manufacture of ingrain goods, and w 
would like to have the benefit of the advice of tl readers 


of “Knitting Kinks” as to the best method of lul 





the cylinders and needles of the knitting machines so as 
to avoid oil spots on the goods, and especially to avoid 
that streak across the heel which is caused when the long 


butt needles are raised and any dirt on the needles is wiped 


off on the yarn. G. B. (TENN.) 


Back Seaming Machine Breaks Needles. 


Epiror Corron 


Will some readers of “Knitting Kinks” discuss what 
are the causes for needle breakage on a Union Special 
back seaming machine? I think we are having too many 
broken needles, but do not know anything to do. Will 


some readers please outline the poss ble causes for this 


trouble, so that I may have something to work on. Or 


six machines, for the past 13 days—double shift—we have 
had 50 broken needles, and I think that’s too many. 


speed is 3,300. Contributor No. 724. 


Our 
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A Softener Containing Olive Oil. 


Epitor Corron : 
As a softener for cotton hosiery, we use 40 pounds of 
commercial olive oil soap; four gallons of liquid olive oil in 


a 50-gallon barrel of water. We dissolve the soap in boil- 
ing water, then add the olive oil, and stir it up. 


This is in partial answer to your subscriber who wanted 
a softener for cotton and cotton-and-wool hosiery. I don’t 
know how this would work on the combination goods, but 
it is entirely satisfactory for us on cotton work. For a 
while we bought a prepared softener, paying five cents a 
pound for it, but now we find we can make this up for about 


a cent and a quarter a pound. GE. 5; CN. ©.) 


What Causes the Drop Stitches? 
Epitor Corron: 

We are making a ladies’ underwear, using a 50s cotton 
yarn, and putting in one stripe of artificial silk to eight 
feeds. We have difficulty with drop stitches on the arti- 
ficial silk, which must be run on top and without any ten- 
sion. I should appreciate it if some reader of your “Knit- 
ting Kinks” who has had experience on this kind of work 
would suggest how we can overcome these drop stitches. 

Contrisutor No. 735. 


Reducing the Weight of Hosiery. 


Epitor Corron: 
I am running a 60s/2 mercerized yarn, on a 220-needle 


Scott & Williams machine, making ladies’ hosiery weigh- 
ing about 21 ounces to the dozen from the knitting machine. 
How may I reduce this to weigh 18 ounces a dozen, from 
the knitting machine, without changing the yarn or the 
length of the hose? 

This is a problem I should be pleased to have some 
’ solve for me. 


Pr 3: 36s ‘GN: G5) 


reader of “Knitting Kinks’ 


Preventing Cutouts on the Yarn Change. 


Epitor Corron : 


In making very fine gauge work on Model K, Scott & 


ON 


yn either side of the yarn 


appearance of the work at 


A Difficulty in Drop Stitch Work. 


Epiror Corron 


Please pub qui IN 
How can I make a pull we 
ber, making drop stit« 
catching up, or two needles knitting 
an extraordinarily large drop ? 
If some of your readers Y: O . 
tell me how this is done, if it is possible to do it, ] ip 
Tr. W. 7 N, 


preciate it. 


Preventing Trouble With a Navy and White 
Combination. 
Epitor Corron: 


Replying to “Contributor No. 3669.” tl ner 


condition and cannot be replied to in a proper manner 
without seeing specimens of the dyeings. If tl ul! 

the silk during the rinse, it would indicate tha 

blue dye used is one of the group of direct dyes that have 


a staining action in the cold. It seems it th Lining 
of the silk only occurs during the ten minutes rinse. Why 
not make the experiment of washing with a few pounds 
of salt in the tub for the first wash ar f the 
salt in a second water? This course is prompted by the 


further statement that a dyed hose, removed 
bath and washed under a faucet, tl 
just what is wished. 

His method of dyeing may be proper for the dye 
actually uses. If, after trying the salt suggestion, he still 
continues to get defective results, he should confer with one 
of the technical men from the firm from whom he procures 
the particular navy blue. Perhaps this man can suggest a 
slight alteration in the mixture that will at once clear up 
the clouding of the silk. G. G. (N. J.) 


Epitor Corron: 


The dyeing problem brought up by “Contributor N« 
3699” in January “Knitting Kinks,” with regard to the 
navy blue “running” in the rinse, is interesting. It is a 


Williams machines, it is necessary to draw a very tight ; 
well known fact that navy blue is the hardest dve of any 


stitch in the foot in order to get a good-looking product. 

One of the difficulties that result in drawing a tight stitch in to set. I believe rey if he will use a few ounces less 

the foot is a cut-out on the yarn change just as the machine ii and increase the — oT oe 

This is due to the fact that there are four ““> tendency to “bleed.” He says he is using n 
of soap to 75 pounds of goods for softening. That is en 


leaves the heel. 


threads on this change and due to the fact that the stitch is el ; 
. ‘ F ° : aly t 4 soan. 
tight, too much strain is put on the stitches at this point, cohen gs 

trouble because he says he ean take 


resulting in a cut-out on this change. 


This trouble can generally be fixed by having the stitch ’ 
nice and clear. I would suggest that he cut 


of 
1 } 

rood Ww have 
i> Wilil Dave 


, 
ne pounds 


nm. ° 
Chis seems to me to ve nis main 
a single hose from the 


dyebath and hold it under a faucet and it will rinse out 


cam coneaved properly, also the sinker cams set properly, = 
three pounds to 75 pounds of goods. Too much soap will 


but this does not always stop the trouble. 


In order to over- 


certainly cause goods to “bleed.” 


come cut-outs on this change, I soldered a piece of tin 


about a quarter of an inch long on the back end of the 
By so doing, as the ma- 


drum cam that controls the heel. 


chine transfers from the heel to the foot, the cylinder will 
raise slightly, resulting in a looser stitch right on the yarn 
change, which releases the strain and prevents a cut-out at 
Care must be taken to adjust the piece of tin 
on the yarn drum cam so that the loose stitch will not be 


this point. 


T. F. Flourney, superintendent, Fort Valley (Ga.) 


Knitting Mills, is chairman of publicity for the Fourth 


Peach Blossom Festival, an annual event of 


ortance, attracting thousands of visitors to Fort Valle 
Luiey, 
for peaches 


* national im- 


Y 


which is the largest individual shipping point 


in the world. 
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The Yarn Market 


The past month, as reported here, has been a very quiet 
one for the Philadelphia cotton yarn market. From a gen- 
eral viewpoint, nothing of an exciting or radical nature de- 
veloped, the conditions prevailing at about the same un- 
interesting level that has obained in this market for several 
months past. There seemed a persisting lack of buyers’ 
and naught of encouraging signs from either side 
of the market. 


orders; 


Whereas the spinners, as an apparent result of more 
unified endeavor and presenting a solid front, have been 
conceded as being entitled to the saddle for some time, the 
trend during the last month indicated more or less a change 
of control, in that, while nothing drastie occurred, the buy- 
ing end seemed to be more in position to dictate than did 
the seller. 

This does not mean, however, that the spinners’ ranks 
were in any way dispersed, but rather that underlying con- 
ditions were certain to make their effect known under the 
proverbial law of demand governing, not only supply, but 
price levels as well. The trade ordinarily consuming yarns 
out of this market, while by no means a startling example 
of depression, did find itself outside of any great and 
grand orgy of prosperity that may have materialized else- 
where from out of the predictions at the first of the year. 
Business came through, but not in the proportions ecaleu- 
lated upon by themselves. 

The reflection of this paucity of orders was, naturally, 
reflected back into the yarn market here, where there seems 
to be little of a hopeful character until the outlet channels 
seem opened up again for yarn customers. 

Such fluctuations as occurred in yarn rates during the 
month were apparently the result of the antics of raw 
cotton quotations, instead of readjustments of market con- 
ditions to bring prices into line with any activity in trad- 
ing, or lack of it. Several times rates for the list went 
up, and down, but these variations generally were attributed 
to the strength and loss experienced in the cotton market. 

As a rule, however, the close of our period saw the 
yarn quotations on a lower plane than that upon which they 
rested more or less nervously during January. This of 
course was the inevitable result of continued lack of busi- 
ness. 
to hold out for prices returning to them a margin above 


Spinners, as a whole, seemed to continue determined 


cost, and mills were known to reject orders proffered at 
quotations they knew excluded any profit on their part. 
Such a stand, it was pointed out, has accomplished and will 
accomplish more than any other factor the results the spin- 
ner has long desired, and, it is believed, the proper coordina- 
tion of effort in this direction will stabilize conditions in 
a manner more profitable to all elements of the trade. 

That the mills were inclined toward curtailment rather 
than operation of their plants at a loss seemed indicated by 
reports from the spinners’ territory to the effect that they 
preferred to close up instead of producing goods for ac- 
cumulation or disposition without a profit. To this writing 
no general policy of curtailment has been adopted, but it 
is predicted for the near future. 

Business transacted during the past month consisted 
principally of hand-to-mouth purchases to fill in immediate 
Buying for the future seems a forgotten practice 


orders. 


just now, practically all orders calling for delivery either 
immediately, in small lots, or at one or two months ahead 
at the most. 


Carded yarns were much weaker than combed numbers, 
the latter showing some little activity. This was attributed 
largely to a belief held in the consuming end of an unusual 
searcity of staple cotton used in the production of the comb- 
ed products. 

Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
February 17th: 

Single Skeins. 


SSeS yf ee ae 37 371 
ee cosccvceeedes @BB% ee 39 stills 
16s. boda ee ern a wee EES Aree 41 
24s.. ae 44 MLN as Os God ators ee 45 
oo EEE Tee ee -cay | 
Single Warps. 
BE ies 38 108. cc cccccecces 80% @39 
is GRE Ga ae nce Stark | SEREREE CRETE ab wo 
Ree ie 40% en. CORE Ree 42% 
26s ce TewmeEe 46 ne RE ee ee 47% 
ss wc onion % ---.58 @54 | 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
i oe | ee Sates be ewes so a 38 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist .... Samos Sn — se BS 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tube ...... REEMA Since tee on eres SO 34 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste ........ i Te Tee ees ee, eee 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
_ OEE EE Matin pig daicuahe Wake treat 38 @38% 
rrr ....389 @39% ES Skin ake ee .40 
16s ....40% 20s8.. bacsnars 72 242 
24s.. ee . 45 26s 45% 
in ERE E ee 47 40s 54 
Two-Ply Warps 
DA. ccantingee t's cee eee | i Sen coors. 39 @89% 
2 RE rr ee oh: 40 @40% 14s .....40%@41 
SEs aa ee wee ene 41% @42 20s ee ...42% @43 
ee 46 ee Oe ee ae 
ree ere er res 48 @48% 40s ee i ree 56 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
eer rer yf fo. Ae oes neha 37% @38 
128.. ..38 @38% BOOS 60 2 oe ate ae & .88% @39 
ee ..39 @39% ng, LEE TRE 389% @40 
ee ; -..+..40 @40% | se GbaCusm ehees es 41 
eee Se inna Oe oo, PEER EET ET Cree Tee 43% 
a, I Lee 45% Perper ere rt ae 
Se RI INN a a, a a is.0 se wiaie ls as i es bese Tee wales 45% 
30s tying-in aS Paks a eunipis ee ENO EERE a PP eee 44 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
Bs to. 266. .45 4. 4.08 | Pre eee 58 
Wes cw ak taidewe een 60 ! a SRENEE ESL OR ESE CL 65 
40s 70 Se a al sive wie ee nl oe ak 75 
er ay 83 @8s5 | 3 PPE oe eee 90 
80s.. . . $1.05 ] 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
Ray sao ae ‘ --52% eee wee eee 55 
AR . .60 PP eer eh eer 65 
ae 66 Rees tewene sas 67 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
i er 43 | ct Arie errr er 44 
14s 45 | | | Pee ere 46 
SO 47 | og EO Pee ee 48 
1 RES Rr 49 BGG. cick een ee eee 
Se “he soe Sa? en eer 58 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
DS shige bem ct aa eee | WR Sai injec tenn ae 
BEERS ce) e/acsta's bike kat 54 BERRA ir 55 
|. Se ee end = ere tree ree 
cre saes ater wie | Rr .62 
Beta ewnac es . .63 | SOs ver acste nena se 64 
POPC ee 67 a. eee 70 
ss. vi Gevess wees 72 | 





The Sandoz Chemical Works, Ine., is sending to the 
trade new insertions to their loose leaf shade cards. These 
additions illustrate three acid blues, Xylene Cyanol FF, 
Xylene Blue VS, and Xylene Blue AS, which, it is stated, 
are of exceptional brightness and purity of shade dyed on 
worsted yarn and piece goods, and silk piece goods. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
manufacturers of graphite products, pencils, lubricants, 
crucibles, and paint, announce the removal of their Boston 
office from 49 Federal Street to 80 Federal Street, the new 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 
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The Universal No. 50 Skein to Cone 
Winder for Artificial Silk 


RTIFICIAL silk should have as few handlings as possible. 
As this material does not reaet from stress as do other 
yarns, repeated handlings tend to roughen and strain th 
fibres. 


Therefore, the No. 50 Skein to Cone winder is attracting 
wide attention. With the operation of spooling from skeins eliminated, 
not only is the cost of preparing artificial] silk for knitting machines re- 
duced, but the material is in much better condition than if it had been 
handled in the spooling process. 


The No. 50 Skein to Cone Winder is equipped with a slow starting de- 
vice that prevents straining the fibre when starting the winding spindle 
and with a compensating device that controls the swift and maintains a 
uniform tension on the varn throughout the winding. Artificial sills of 
from 75 to 300 denier are handled without difficulty. 


The No. 50 5” traverse cone has long been recognized by knitters as the 
most satisfactory package from which to deliver artificial silk to knit- 
ting machines. The delivery of the silk from the cone to the knitting 


machine is all that could be desired, in fact, repeated tests have shown 
that fewer press-offs are experienced from our cones than from any oth- 
er type of knitting package. . 


The Universal No. 50 Skein to Cone 
Winder is recommended for vour use with 
the assurance that in economy and per 


formance, it is worthy of the ** Leesona”’ 


EESONA 


REC. U. S. PAT. OFF, mark of service—a_ product of the 
Universal Winding Company. 
This mark ona 


Winding Machine 
It indicates quality and service. UNIVERSAL WINDING 


It is the insignia of a world-wide 
industrial service that is improv CUMPANY 
ing quality, increasing produc Providence Philadelphia. 
\ F 
tion and lowering manufacturing New York M Charlotte 
o* . . . é 3 5 
costs through efficient winding. Chicago. Su) Utica 


Look for the Leesona mark on BOSTON 


genuine Universal Winding Ma- 
Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


chines. 
ee Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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When you are wondering why production 
isn’t more profitable, investigate your latch 


needles — then 


T is often over-looked—the real cause of low-quality production, 
of wasted time, and the lowered efficiency of operators. Too 
often, poor latch needles are the offenders. 


Don’t save at the spigot and waste at the bunghole. There are 


good latch needles, and their name is known the world ‘round— 


Excelsior-Torrington Latch Needles 


They have a satin smoothness that conceals the strength of pertect 
tempered steel; the uniformity possible only to the most skillful 
members of the needle craft, and the correct construction that has 


ais in yuISneC ese neec S oO 1 woneer aays. 
listinguished tl {les from their r day 


Excelsior-Torrington Latch Needles are a guarantee to knit goods 


manufacturers of better quality production and a reduction of oper- 


ating costs. 


Est. 1866 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 
Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN GERMANY 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO 
BUENOS AIRES 


CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Knit Goods Market 


After a busy few weeks in January, trading in all 
classes of knit goods as a whole was on a somewhat restrict- 
ed basis last month. It was apparent jobber and retailer 
were pursuing a conservative policy. The explanation 
might be found in the fact jobbers were taking in spring 
goods bought several months ago, while shipments to re- 
The 
latter are reported having taken in practically nothing for 


tailers gave promise of no volume for another month. 
spring during January, and were only filling in during 
February. There was a good attendance of buyers in the 
primary markets in the first month of the year, and an 
absence of them in the second, and as they had but re- 
turned from their homes, mill salesmen on the road were 
not wholly disappointed in their limited bookings. A sec- 
ond installment of orders for spring goods is to be ex- 
pected during March. 

One wholesome phase of the quiet hosiery situation 's 
found in apparently lighter stocks among mills. It is noted 
that of 310 identical manufacturing establishments filing 
reports for November and December, 36 reported no pro- 
duction during the latter month, while five discontinued 
business. The value of these statistics is enhanced by the 
fact that the 310 mills produced almost 70 per cent of the 
value of the hosiery reported in the 1921 census of manu- 
factures. 

Production of hosiery as a whole increased, notwith- 
standing the number of idle mills, and it appears much 
of the increase was in the Third Federal Reserve District, 
which embraces Philadelphia, Reading and all interior 
Pennsylvania manufacturing centers, and a part of New 
Jersey. In the territory covered by the report production 
gained nearly 10 per cent, but shipments increased by al- 
most 17 per cent. There also was an increase of about 
three per cent in stock in mills at the end of December 
and a gain of approximately five per cent in unfilled orders. 
Thus the larger production is about absorbed, and it is 
obvious stocks will be drawn on heavily for goods to reack 
retailers by April. 

The largest gain in output in the Philadelphia-Reading 
territory was of boys’ and misses’ ribs, amounting to 35 
per cent, in contrast with 23 per cent for women’s seam- 
less and 11 per cent for women’s full fashioned. Ship- 
ments of women’s ful] fashioned and juvenile goods ran 
well ahead of production, while orders booked fell off, 
which was only logical, as much of the spring business had 
been placed some time before. The one disturbing feature 
of the report was an increase in cancellations, applying 
to hosiery as a class, several lines, among them women’s 
seamless and juvenile ribs, showing a material decline. 

Hosiery appears to be in a stronger market position 
than other knit goods lines and textiles generally 
be ascribed in great measure to activity in novelties, com- 


This may 


ing out in increasing number for men and women, with the 
situation as to children’s ribs pretty well taken care of in 
this respect without any additions. But a market crowded 
with novelties operates toward very restricted buying by 
distributors. Orders probably will be for small quantities 
and their pace, in numbers, fast and furious, which will be 
to the advantage of manufacturers in position to make im- 


mediate deliveries and to the disadvantage of jobbers. Many 


interests look for a radical increase in the number of ship- 


ments by express and parcel post. An executive of a large 
establishment selling the production of several important 


tint 
LUt 


southern mills sums up as to the near ure in this way: 


“There is a good market for good hosiery for the better 
trade, and it will become a better market for financially 
strong mills which can make deliveries. Manufacturers who 
cannot finance substantial raw material purchases in thei1 
original markets will not be able to make reasonable profits. 
Those who can put out the best possible goods at the lowest 
possible price will be able to keep their plants well engaged. 
So certain are we of our ground that, although orders on 
the books may not justify it, we are increasing production 


by overtime operation, assured the business will be coming 


1. 


along in right good volume, so far as we are concerne: 
Under our policy of greater output and concentrating on 


certain popular price numbers we have a lower overhead 
than in many years. Many mills not so fortunately situated 
in this respect will, in my judgment, find it expedient to 
discontinue unless they can 


There 


1S, particularly, a precarious situation for manufacturers 


manutacturing for a time, 


profitably divert their machinery to other purposes. 


who cannot contract with producers for the artificial 


they consume. Those who must buy from silk jobbers S¢ 


dom get the benefit of the bottom price, and if the reports 


of a searcity or underproduction of the fiber are approx- 


imately true, they will be worse this year than ever.” 


That hosiery prices are low to the point of inconsist- 


ency is indicated in the fact that they are being maintained 


in an admittedly quiet market, advances having been re- 


corded on some few lines of full fa miles 


oned and sea 


silk. Some distress lots of wool hosiery and cheap lines 


of fiber goods made th« month, but th 


1r appearance last tol 


There 


Besides, the stas 


was nothing unusual. always foods 
some line or another. 
‘obbers 


to be gauged by that which comes fron 


ers not classed as catalog houses or chain stores. S 
pointed out that while jobbers and retailers complained the 
consumer was economizing, the business of the Woolworth, 
McCrory and Kresge stores in January gained by 16 to 26 
1924 1 


month of and all 
sell hosiery, as do Montgome ry Ward x Co., 


per cent over the corresponding 


who, may 
be said in passing, report having sold 1,000,000 more pairs 
1923 


a large increase in the sales of manufacturers distributing 


of shoes last year than in Then, too, there has been 


among consumers through canvassers. The public is buy 
ing no less hosiery, but apparently is depending on sources 
other than those which received its patronage in the past 

One of the busier full fashioned silk hosiery mills, mak- 
ing only women’s lines, sells the bulk of its output to job- 


and some to consum- 


bers; considerable of it to retailers, 
ers, through canvassers and by mail. This mill, operating 
50 flat machines, purposes additional installation by sum- 
mer. A smaller establishment, making women’s seamless 


silk silk in silk is 


operating every machine ful] time and selling its produc- 


1 


pure and combination with artificial 


tion. When goods that jobbers were expected to buy, but 
The 


Conditions of 


did not, accumulate, they are sold to large retailers. 


mill employs only spring needle machines. 
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the two mills referred to are typical of those in a number, 
so that it is apparent there is good business in good staple 


hosiery, notwithstanding the flood of novelties. 


“Will the growing popularity of novelty hosiery affect 
sales of staple full fashioned and seamless silk?” was asked 
of manufacturers of both classes. They thought tliat, on 
the whole, it might become expedient for some manufac- 
turers of silk lines to curtail, that, by reason of the novelty 
craze, competition in staples will be keener than it ever 
was. Innovations also are cutting deeply into the sales of 
cotton staples, it would appear from trustworthy reports, 
and one of the strongest numbers is of the pineapple or 
erossrib stitch for women and misses. It was a big seller 
last year for the comparatively few manufacturers who 
essayed that form of construction, and still is running big, 
with an increasing number of mills. In fact, it is regarded, 
for the time, a staple number. It has given misses’ mercer- 
ized and combed ribs somewhat of a wallop. 


Conspicuous among the silk novelties is the knee length 
stocking for women, which probably had its inspiration in 
the seven-eighth and three-quarter lengths for misses, the 
forerunner of woman’s weakness for the full length stock- 
ing rolled. If the stocking is to be worn short, it would 
seem the knee length might be preferable to the full length 
rolled. Finished off with two to three bands in colors, it 
is natty as well as comfortable, and it should cost the wear- 
er less, for there is a saving of say five inches of fabric, and 
the quantity of silk consumed can be reduced by the elim- 
ination of a few needles from full fashioned machines, for 
procuring a snug fit at the top and supplying a measure 
of support for the stocking, although this is taken care-of in 
several lines by the carrying of a bit of circular elastic 
through a easing encireling the leg, flanked by stripes in 
harmonizing or contrasting shades. 

A Central West manufacturer whose showings of wom- 
en’s novelty hosiery approximate the ultimate had an un- 
usual experience with two numbers, sold to only a selected 
list of large jobbers in a few of the larger cities. The mill 
received repeat spring orders before shipments had been 
made against the initial, and in several instances the second 
orders were for more dozens than the first. It is assumed 
the jobbers in the selected class had an unexpected response 
from retailers on first showings of samples. The stocking 
is in the dollar a pair range. An innovation that looks 
promising carries the ombre cloth effect. 
have given it a once over declare it is a winner, and backed 
their opinion with orders. A Philadelphia mill is being 
operated 24-hour days in the production of a woman’s nov- 
elty stocking, the vertical and horizontal stripes of which 
are broken by small white rectangles on a dark background. 


Jobbers who 


So popular are sheer silk and pattern hosiery that it 
might seem there could be but a very narrow market for 
standard silk for women. Yet numbers of manufacturers 
of the plain service staples appear to be well supplied with 
business for at least a short run. There seems to have been 
a tapering of the volume of business going to seamless mills 
using latch needle machines exclusively. Until the early 
part of last month production of chiffon silks was being 
inereased and dealer demand continued strong. It is 
believed the crest was reached when mills were operating 
overtime or had diverted machinery from standard weights, 


and that, assuming contracts were for deliveries running 
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into the early summer months, there is in sight a slowing 
down on output of the very gauzy. 

The use of sheer hosiery in periods of low temperatures 
proved a boon to a manufacturer of seamless silk who was 
left with a surplus that was not moving. The goods were 
offered at a price low enough to make them attractive as 
underhose. Thus, beneath a dollar chiffon there may be 
worn a stocking of stouter fabric costing the wearer a 
half dollar and even less. Suitable for understockings are 
a mill line of seconds offered to jobbers at $2.8714 a dozen, 
Of course they are menders, 
The mill’s 


thirds being quoted at $1.75. 
and some would look better off the leg than on. 
better than seconds, described as substandard, are quoted at 
$3.75 to jobbers, and it is stated they have proved quite 
acceptable in certain quarters as understockings, the market 
for which, for the current season, is very close to the finish. 

Mercerized hosiery has not responded to efforts to 
stiffen the market. Jobbers called for price, and got it in 
the way of goods so cheapened that they did not know what 
to do with them after they got them. Standard lines of 
women’s from certain mills are as readily marketable as at 
any time in recent years, but the plain 220 needle, with no 
features other than the old-time talking points—double sole 
and high splice heel, ete—are slow moving property. A 
stocking of the semi-fashioned type, going over the retail 
counter, at 50 cents a pair, still is in good standing in the 
trade, but its distribution is, necessarily, somewhat re 
stricted. 

Mercerized for both men and women is in severe compe- 
tition, of course, with popular price novelties and artificial 
silk stockings, and half hose is especially a sufferer from 
this competition. A really good sock of full mercerized, 
220 needles, with double sole and high splice heel, is on 
the market openly at $1.70 a dozen, a price that may be 
shaded when business lags or a good prospect drops in. 
A southern mill is quoting $2.15 for a strictly first-class 
mercerized sock, a number that sold down to around $1.50 
before war sent all prices skyward. It never sold lower 
than that, it is stated. 

Cheapening, it is admitted, has been carried to the very 
limit in mercerized half hose sold to the average jobber, 
while mills seliing direct to the retail trade adhere to their 
standards and get higher prices than most jobbers are get- 
ting for prime goods. Jobbers went after the direct-to- 
retailer mill business and, failing to get it on a price parity, 
persuaded manufacturers to make a cheaper sock. And, it 
develops, they cannot sell it in quantity alongside of the 
better stocking at a price representing value and providing 
a satisfactory margin of profit for the dealers. Cheap goods 
usually are the first to suffer in a buyers’ market such as 
exists, to some extent. 

This was the view taken by a North Carolina manufac- 
turer of misses’ coarse gauge ribs who some few weeks ago 
disposed of his entire stock, after discontinuing their manu- 
facture. His objection was not so much to price as the fact 
mills quoting 9714 cents a dozen were getting only five 
cents per dozen rise per size. They could not split even on 
current yarn cost, on the larger sizes, he contended. But 
as jobbers were able to buy on that basis it was the best he 
could get when he unloaded his holdings. 


Combed ribs of 300 needles and finer, sold at $1.65, on 
a 10-cent rise and five-cent fall, are a better proposition 
than the carded, but the $1.65 price has not always been 
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obtained. The combed plain staples have held their posi- 
tion better than either carded or mercerized. The latter 
must be priced so high that it is more difficult to compete 
with the faney top seven-eighth lengths, which have had a 
fine start for another big season. Most mills making them 
are fairly well supplied with orders, and repeats are offer- 
ed in right good volume. Several mills which reduced their 
price, unnecessarily, are reported not making deliveries. 
There is prospect of a somewhat tight situation in the 
derby ribs before the end of spring, when duplicate orders 
come pouring in, as they invariably do toward the tail end 
of a season. 

There is a spotty mill situation as to infants’ socks. 
Some few manufacturers are sold up to April-May, whil: 
others are in need of business for keeping their plants run 
ning. A Philadelphia mill oversold and has added some 
machinery, increasing the output by about 10 per cent. 
This is exceptional, and may be attributed to the mill mak- 
ing a hit with its patterns. The mills most in need of 
orders, it appears, are making the plainer, popular price 
lines. 

Pending the naming of the new prices for artificial silk, 
manufacturers of hosiery in which the fiber is the outstand- 
ing feature were in a perplexing position. Some accepted 
business at prevailing prices, on the assumption the pro- 
ducers of artificial silk would make no advances. Others de- 
clined business except at open or higher prices. Jobbers 
were as much upset as manufacturers, and for the time pro- 
duction of artificial silk hosiery involved so much risk that 
some interests preferred to leave commitments wait until 
the situation had clarified, and last month, according to mill 
reports, production was diminished. 

At the increases of 10 and 30 cents a pound respective- 
ly in prices of B and C grades of artificial silk, manufac- 
turers of hosiery consuming these grades are brought into 
keener competition with users of A quality, as the quota- 
tion on the latter remains unchanged. But some mills can- 
not get the fiber unless they pay a premium to second hands, 
and for this reason mills last month took their 
lines off sale. The rayon hosiery situation was not im- 
proved with the new prices of the fiber, but doubtless will 
become steadied by April, when the big producing com- 
panies will begin shipping against new contracts. 

Artificial silk plaited on mercerized continues a right 
good half hose proposition, and several manufacturers are 
putting the fiber on carded yarn, one line of socks of this 
construction being offered to jobbers at $1.85 a dozen, It 
was believed that with any material increase in the price 
of the fiber there would be further recourse to cheapening. 
But this type of sock must be distributed in a very un- 
certain market. It is a cheap stocking for a cheap trade. 
It is made to compete with low price mercerized and comb- 
ed. 

One of the better looking lines of half hose on the mar- 
ket is of pure thread silk reinforced with artificial silk. It 
sells to jobbers at $3 a dozen, and no doubt would be cer- 
tain of a big sale for summer but for the flood of novelties 
at a like price and up to a dollar a pair. There appears 
to be no limitation on the string of novelties for men, and 
that they will be extensively worn right through the year is 
foreshadowed in their popularity in wool lines for fall, of 
which there has been some substantial selling in the primary 
markets. 


several 
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MILL owner says of his Tannate Belt, 
“T do not believe any load could make it 
It has paid for itself twice over.” 


A 


slip. 


The unusual pull of Tannate is a big thing 
on your more difficult more particular 
drives. For it means increased output and of- 
ten better quality because of the steady even 
running of your machines. 


or 


It is output that counts, and Tannate Belts 
help you to maximum output. That is what 
this mill man means when he says the belt has 
paid for itself twice over. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
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If Barnum could have contemplated the craze for freak 
half hose he probably would have increased his estimate by 
100 per cent or more. 
market factor that a line of balloon type cotton half hose 


It is related by a strong primary 
—sometime referred to as “sloppy,’’ which had been sell- 
ing regularly at 25 cents, was put up in packages of three 
pairs each—no two pairs alike—and sold at $2 for the 
package, as an experiment among collegians, where, the 
trade says, half hose style originate. Some were sold dur- 
ing the colder days, as the socks, while of cotton, had the 
feel of wool, A line of wool hose to retail at a dollar a 


pair is being sold for fall, the striping being similar to 


or 

D> 

s 
, 


that in the 25-cent cotton goods advanced to $2 for three 


pairs. 

Southern mills are vieing with those in the North in the 
creation of novelty stockings, and the Shoaf-Sink Co., Lex 
that 


one seems to have taken advance 


ington, N. C., is 


nori- 


ground in the production of a faddish half hose with 
zontal and vertical stripes. The stocking is deseribed as 
reverse plated, and is packed in half dozen cartons of three 
colors each. There is reported a fair sale of men’s cheap 


heathers, priced around $2.35 to jol 


»bers. 
In their contracting for wool hose for next winter many 
jobbers are reported giving preference to better appearing 
goods at slightly higher prices. For example, of two num- 
bers of artificial silk-and-wool, one is priced $5.50 and the 
other $4.75. 'The latter is equally as good a stocking as the 
former, but lacks in classy appearance, and the $5.50 num- 
ber is leading in sales by a comfortable majority. 

The hosiery market supplies a subject for very inter- 


esting study. It was quiet last month but the outlook was 
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good, and there seemed little doubt the fondest hopes would 
be realized unless there was too much of speeding up in 
anticipation of a spring boom. 

Underwear. 

There were days in February when trading in under- 
wear seemed almost at a standstill. At times there were in- 
dications of some jobber interest. On the whole, the situa- 
tion was unsatisfactory, except from the fact prices remain- 
ed firm and the bulk of the business was still ahead. The 
quiet could not be attributed to price, for leading jobbers 
admit underwear is priced right by mills and is, seemingly, 
safe against disturbing reductions, even though there be 
slight recessions in cotton. It simply was a ease of waiting 
—the retailer until he wakes up, the jobber for the retailer 
to act, and the manufacturer for the jobber to buy, as the 
first step in functioning. 

A manufacturer who probably has booked more busi- 
ness for fall than most of his competitors estimates that 
jobbers as a body have not bought 50 per cent of their pre- 
sumptive requirements. “Some of our customers,” he says, 
“have contracted for more, most of them for less, and some 
have yet to place their intial orders. I cannot account for 
the tardiness of the jobbers,” he continued, “our goods are 
priced right for the retailers, and jobbers tell us so, yet 
they are holding back, as if afraid to buy until they get 
orders.” 

Another mil] executive who can boast of volume busi- 
ness for the first two delivery periods believes jobbers are 
looking for a recession such as was offered by mills about 


July last, after remaining out of the market. But the sit- 


uation at that time supplied no parallel for that now exist- 
Then, it was known, there were carryover stocks 
This winter jobbers made a 
cleanup and retailers will, judging from their conservative 
buying all through the winter, and at that time cotton was 


ing. 


among jobbers and retailers. 


around 10 cents higher. As a matter of fact, if under- 
wear were priced on cotton at current exchange quotations 
it would be higher. It probably could not be marked much 
lower if cotton declined to 20 cents, something practically 
no one in the trade looks for. 

Almost every jobber of any importance has heavy 
weight underwear on contract. Some are taking in goods 
bought at specially low prices for the early delivery period. 
They doubtless would have been operating more freely 
last month had retailers been taking in goods for spring. 
They took in practically none in January, and not much in 
February. This attitude on their part has left the jobber 
suspicious that they will accept no deliveries of winter 
underwear before around September, except in the colder 
Northwest, where goods are already moving into distribu- 
tion. In the circumstances, there could not have been much 
stir in the underwear primary market. 

The three southern mills which were the first to come 
out with prices for the next heavy weight season appear 
to have booked pretty nearly the expected volume of busi- 
ness. One has sold up of certain numbers for the first de- 
livery period and all have taken some orders for the sec- 
ond. Two mills in Ohio, whose lines are, admittedly, dis- 
tinctive for detail of finish, and ordinarily command higher 
prices than run of mine cotton ribs, have booked bumper 
business for winter and the sales of both for spring are, 
relatively, larger than for winter. Each sells to jobbers. 
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What applies to novelty hosiery in respect of sales seems 
applicable also to the not commonplace underwear. 

The fact jobbers are placing repeat orders for summer 
weights of bal briggans and ribbed goods, with spring nee- 
dle garments in especially good request, is accepted as evi- 
dencing a better flow of orders from retailers than one 
might suppose, judging from jobber complaint. Men’s 
knit underwear for the oncoming season undoubtedly is 
moving, and manufacturers who for a time were somewhat 
perturbed are feeling more secure in the outlook for the 
usual volume of summer business. 

There was a revival of interest in women’s light weight 
underwear of artificial silk in combination with cotton fol- 
lowing the naming of prices on the fiber for the second 
quarter of the year. This type of construction for almost 
all classes of women’s underthings is fast growing in favor, 
and this year, there seems no doubt, manufacturers will 
have a volume of business well in excess of that of last 
year. This does not mean that plain cotton vests, drawers 
and union suits will be shut out, for at least three of the 
Pennsylvania mills are operating at capacity on orders, 
mainly from catalog houses and chain stores. These have 
come to be regarded the better outlet for women’s low price 
cotton underwear. 

In underwear as in hosiery, old time staples are slip- 
ping, and it is aptly stated by a well known factor that no 
longer are there standards for women’s undergarments. The 
business of the country store is drifting to the cities and 
the rural consumer is to a great extent cityfied in her tastes. 
The automobile brings the ruralite to the metropolis. In 
men’s underwear there is, unmistakably, a growing trend 
to the cut and sewed, popularized by extensive advertising 
of athletic nainsooks. All of which lays testimony to the 
value of advertising and suggests that the manufacturer of 
the knitted garments has got to get out of the old rut in 
order to hold his place in the merchandising procession. 

Sweaters appear to be drifting from novelties to certain 
types of standard garments as a safety expedient. Sweat- 
ers are not priced adequately, considering the high level 
attained by wool and worsted yarns, which also are under- 
priced, on the basis of raw material cost, yet appear too 
high in the eyes of manufacturers to be-safely put into 
sweaters. The volume business coming through is dis- 
appointing to most mills, with business in men’s staples 
leading. Since it is conceded women’s garments are to be 
more nearly standardized it is reasoned that women as 
a class will use fewer of them. While the novelty craze 
prevailed the average wardrobe contained more styles of 
sweaters. It would appear there is in process a sort of 
evolution in the three major divisions of the knitting in- 
dustry, in which construction is of greater moment in com- 
petition than is price. 


Louis Zanelli and Solomon Kaplan were awarded first 
and second prizes respectively for proficiency in the chem- 
ical and dye courses at the Textile High School, New York 
City, it is announced by Principal William H. Dooley. 

These prizes are offered annually by Col. Herman A. 
Metz, president of H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., as a practical 
evidence of a belief that the surest way to perpetuate the 
importance and effectiveness of the dye and chemical] in- 
dustries is to awaken the interest of the younger generation 
im these branches. 





